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PREFACE. 



PLACED in an amphitheatre of bomidlM 
extent^ and surroundtd by atk immeBihy 
of object^ 'm«»'*ia nnttpiMy inquiiilMre^ and 
lieiignted with every new accession of Jcoow- 
ledge; - He who^ never felt a with l» inreflC^ 
gate the qualities and prodti^onaof the globe 
^hieh he inhatbits ; he who haano ambition 
to become '^cquainte^ with the powers^ the 
habits^ the tnetincts^ of^ tl|e different trihes of 
being which people the earth, the air, and 
the waters ; must possess a singular apathy of 
* intellect} and want that ardent curiosity whidi 
is the most striking characteristic of man. ' 
' But Naitaral Histoiy, to which the fiht ei»- 
- quiriefc of oar species m^bt reasonably be so{>- 
posed tO'tend^ presentatoo tuiKsh ^neral uni- 
formity to satisfy the e^xcursvve and contenh 
pktivetnind. : What eardis, fossils, minerab^ 
vegetables, and irrational animals^ ave now, 
they always hare been, with litde variation. 
The annals of every thing that lives, except 
man, ^te precisely me same at this instant as 
itheyWerea(dtt0asandy^ar9affo. Unman nature 
i^ the only object on whicn all 'our curiosity 
^ought to centre; the well of kncravledge from 
.i which 
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Viii PKEVACB. 

which we may draw for ever, without ex- 
hausting the living gpriag that supplies it. 

Single outaninaWiduBf: throu^nnow many 
revolutions of sentiment and action does he 
pass from infancy to maturity ! How vi^lant 
ne is ! how manjE.£M:l^ doea he store up m his 
memory ! how do his passions develope them- 
selves ! and how different do the maxims that 
•ctuate him appear in thek ultimate compo- 
«itiQDi. ii^NVt wmli^th^y were in their simple 
dbixieutel If it wene .pQls^bl^ U> record with 
^eUly all the faBcaesthatbay!^ passed thropgh 
4fae facaioy ;liad all the.feelixiga that have agir 
tated tbe beart^r sparkled.in the eye> or flowed 
iiomtbe.tQngne> of any tolerably cultivated 
perspai.from infaiiicy to age> what an exr 
teaaive field woul4 it present for meditattpn 
and use! , 

. i Qa the.other handi let us scan mankind as 
.joined ia social order or civil confederacy — 
maik >their pohlicdl maooeuvres, then* subtle 
^coqtriinaiiiees to deprEiss^ circumvepi;, or sub- 
jugate each odier ; and what a. busy picture 
will be displayed to our yiew ! We shall often 
•find them, through the means of error and 
.prejudice, attemptmg to accomplish the most 
miportantendsoi'huaianity; ana> through the 
.hornHTs of wBr> tcaJing.to arrive at the enioy^ 
ment of asecune and cordial peace* We shall 
.find the purest philantbcc^y blended with the 
most in^ious arts of deirtructioii ; stratagem 
hid under the veil of public spirit; and the 
interests of communities aod even nations fre- 
quently 
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PKSFACE. IX 

' qtiently sacrificed^ to gratify the sordid 'pa»- 
sions OT the fantastic vanity of individuals. 

To lay open these springs of human aedon^ 
and to trace them to their source, is the pro- 
vince of HISTORY:— that sttidy wMch^ 
beyond all others, is eminently and emphati- 
cally the prober object of our attention.— His- 
tory, indeea, is " the storehouse of expe- 
rience, the mirror of duties, the source of 
morality, and the foundation of coiiddet and 
virtue ," It carries ns back to primeval ages^ 
triumphs ov^ tiore, and presents to cnr ey^ 
all the various revolutions that have happened 
to men and states. It opens to us the exp^ 

• Hetice 6f aiitiqtiity> and IntKxluces Ui to the 
-adq^aintahce of tne ilhistrious dead, by ex^ 
^hibitine theit liviiig actions, their virtoesy and 
their laililts. Confined, wttl^ut it, to the 
limits of ^ our own 'observations, and shut op 

• wilJirn 'the narrow circle of our bwn preju- 
dices; ym must ever contiirae hi a state iff id? 

-^^hicy atad ignoraiice. What is the short 
period tiiat mak^ up the longest life inrt ah 
imperceptible poiVit, in comparison with ehfe 
vast series of .ages whkli have elapsed since 
-Ate Oreation ? - And yet all we are ca^bte df 

' frhowin^ m^ be restricted- lo'thfs point, un- 
less #e ' call to our aid the study* of His- 
tory ! whHe^ the" prodent reflexiion* whiiJh 
tiyis ma^ersci^hc^ektier affords iw or giv<» 

^irti dri oppibrt il rtty of niakins^ teac^h us to tae 
w4de bietbt^ oxkr ^e, and m a' ntemner for 

' mote^^l^l tb«n4^hb«ii|0rali«ssoMiaf dbe 

greatest 
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greate$t;]^a«terft ! Hence^ to obtaia a general 
acquaintance with it, is commonly toe first 
pride pf intellectual enerey; and to trea- 
sure up its maxims^ ana to be able to 
apply tnem to all occasions and exigenciesj is 
. toe utmost effort of human wisdom. 

Impressed with such sentipients in re^a];d 
.to the utility and the pleia^^ure to be denved 
f)*om Jaistorical researches in . general, the 
Editor. and proprietor of tliis work have 
sketched a CQmpi^eqsiye ontUne^ which they 
hope to be able to fill up with ^ome degree of 
credit to themselves^ aiid ^vantage to their 
.xepders. ; .. . 

IJ>nd^.the,title of Universal. HisTOBY, 
boweveri they do not pretend to fufnish a 
{Complete library QJk this subject. They,;Me 
sensible that many sinejie »ras in the annajs 
of mankind deserve to be m;ifolded at as gre^^t 
4eng|h aS: pi^ be ,^owed to some entire 3ub- 
j^t#: ^ven, ft. single remaij^ble character 
srn^. hav^ liad sufl^cient influence o^ the haj^ 
.]^|i|es« 4^ misery :pf 1919^ ,tp.reimire vplpiBes 
ior its.j>^fe<^t developejoaent. But whether 
lJ(i$to|ry. constitutes the principal busiiiess of 
the r^^^s }i£^^ or M^ only tke amugem^t 
.of. a vacjint hPlio it will easily fee perceived 
m4 ad$nit;ted9 that th^ ^arrativ^ of :particular 
.natig^il,. per^^d^ pr chf^acters^must neee9- 
;<>acil^;prpve deficient both .in i^talau^ent 
i^fid lantiiactipn. Tbemoie the deUch^d parts 
of thi6iSlcj^pQ^9l:egppum^#ed ip ik^fsntmory, 
the .mow. ^twgled.atul.pQofbt^ «l^ mass 

wUl 
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will becoifiie. !llence, somethiiiff ^bat 
at general arrangement in materims^ and nni* 
Versality in objects^ is requisite^ in ocder to 
give perspicuity and intelligence to the whole, 
even tliough the separate portions maj be 
l^s daborately wftMight npb 

To provide tach a petBpieooas view of 
tlKivERSAL HisTOltr, as may be sufficient 
ior "diose persons to whom literatme is only 
a subordinate consideration, is the porpose 
of the present work. Its aki is to {Nrecinde. 
the apology ibr ignorancey on one of the 
most interesting and useful objects of human' 
research. In short, the Editor meditate to' 
construct a chart, where everr constellation, 
and every orb^ in addition to the separate ex*' 
amination it invites, may be considered in 
its bearings and relations to the cc^ecdve' 
'whole. 

In estimating the importance of such a 
plan, and its claims to public attention, he 
was not inattentive to what had previously 
been performed in this respect. He does not 
expect to supersede the works of his prede* 
cessors : they may all be advantageously 
studied for their particular objects. Rit per- 
haps it may not be uncandid to remark, that 
none of them exhibits such a chart, or com- 
prehensive view of Universal History, as may 
profitablv, conveniently, or safely be put into 
the hands of general readers. Bossuet and 
MiHot are too brief to answer any useful 
puipose. Voltaire is too desultory, inde- 
pendently 
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peaiden^ of the clanger of his principles; 
and the jEoglisti Universal History, in sixty-six . 
krge octavo volumes^ iis pot only uninviting 
i^ Its style and iiianoer> but k too diffuse and 
to<> expensive. 

The field therefore still appeared to r^imain. 
open for attempting a work that might com- 
bine the advantages^ ^nd avoid the defects, of 
all preceding ones. The task is arduous, 
but ithpnot boeo undertaken without, due 
reflexion^ and much valuable cfhopersttiov. 

To profit) hy whatever has been done by 
pahicular historians, and to supply what h,a& 
been left undone on the general ^ubjeet, has. 
been the leading aim. In forming the plan^ 
and defining its hounds, the Editor has been 
soliciitous to keep at an equal distance fropi 
the extremes of prolixity .arvl brevity; he.hasi 
studied to be clear, distinct, exact, and.com*. 
prehensive» He pi^nds tq this;, and he pre- 
tends to no more. To all persons; thereto^, - 
who find the Great Universal History too 
voluminous and too expensive, to schools, to 
students, to libdies, and to circulating and pri- 
vate libraries, it is presumed this work will 
be found a. desirable acquisition. 

In short, the Editor has received too many 
honourable testimonies of public approbation 
not to be sedulously anxious to deserve and 
secure a continuance of them on the present 
occasion; and from the zeal and attention of 
the Proprietor, he. has. every reason tp hope 
that the work will, i a all respects, prove worthy 
of general and lasting patronage. 
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UKIVERSAL HISTORY, 

I 



THE term Aurory aNnprehends ah account of 
ail the lemaikabie traiwwrtbna which have 
ever taken {dace among mankiiicf* As mordUy 
btheaciaiceiyf human life, ao Atnory maj be de» 
fined to he nmiKty taught by example* There 
b icacroeljr a cunceiTable aitualion hi which a 
Iranian bong can be plaoed to which hiatoiy 
doesaot&nnBbapanfleL In cteiy cfimate of 
the eaith,-tfae coiwlittttioii of man ia ftitidamen- 
tallf ^ aMae» He has the same faculties'; the 
«ame paanons ; die same general hiwa regulate 
the devdoptaent of the formen-^fike motives 
Impel to the gratification of the latter* It is ob^ 
viDusy dierefore^ that history provides a school alike 
fer the niMalist and the politidaiu A reader, 
who reflects wh^ he readsi is not merely present- 
ed with the origin^ the progress, and Uie conse* 
^ence of any fM:tion or series of actions ; a cir* 
Vol* L B cumstancei 
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2 PRELIMINARY VIEW OF 

cumstance, independently of other considerad(»iSy 
highly delightful ; he also deduces, often from an 
individual instance, a general conclusion, which 
enables him in future to determine what he ought 
to pursue, and what to shun; what he ought 
to applaud, and what condemn, on the occur- 
rence of a similar agent, in a similar situation. 
History too, particularly in regard to youth, pos- 
sesses an incalculable advantage over a system of 
morals* In history all is full of life and acticm ; 
th^ knowledge hence derived will, therefore, be 
impressed with a vividness and force of convic- 
tion impossible to be conveyed by the cold forma- 
lity of didactic rules. Were not this a matter of 
fact, which every one may observe, it would be 
rendered evident from the consideration, that mor 
rality is nothing morp than the collective result 
of sdl the observations made at many different 
times, and by many different persons, upon the 
:various states, and circumstances, and actions, pf 
human beings4n life-««pon the universal conduct 
of man in society. Moral rules, indeed^ ahrays 
refer to something which fui» been done 3 but they 
are divested of all agents; the interest and charm 
of narrative are lost, and, consequently^ the im* 
pression is proportionally foebk. The inchant* 
ment of story upon a youthful mind^-ia relatiop 
in which the intellectual qre is fixed en definite 
objects and agents, kindles an interest- and .an en* 
thusiastic ardour, whidi instantly appropriate the 
instructions it may convey, and which are therer 
fore insthimental in unfolding and forming the 
future character ; and if the creations of &ncy 
have such a powerful effect on the juvenile heart, 
how much more impressive and useful must ba 
the genuine delineations of history ! 

.^ History 
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tKtVE&SAL BISTORT. 3 

Hatdrjr is natunOly divided into two parts — 
ecclesiastiGal and dvil. The first relates to the 
firdBtematural conduct of the Supreme Being to- 
wards his creatures, and to the relation they sus- 
tain towards him : the second treats of the various 
transactions of mankind among themselves, whe- 
ther private or public, domestic or national. The 
last fonns the principal object of the following 
work; the former will be only mentioned in» 
cidentaily ; or, rather, on those occasions alone 
where the concerns <^ religion are necessarily in- 
terwoven YFith civil aSairs, and have been pro* 
^uctive of civiJ events. Civil history is, miOre- 
over, subdivided into andeiit and modem. These 
are also subdivisible kito universal oc partial, ge- 
neral or particular. 

The design of the foOowing compilation is to 
present an epitome of Universal History, both 
ancient and modem. It wiUf therefore, compre- 
hend a succinct account of aQ the nations and 
states which have ever existed, and will contain 
all the leading historic facts, i^ithout descending 
to minuteness of detail. 

But as it is of great importance, at the com- 
mencement of any study or science, to obtain a 
diatiDct view of the objects about which our atten- 
tion is to be employed, and of the end we ought 
to propose to ourselves, we think it of moment 
to sketch a preliminary outline of our plan ; by 
which we shall be enabled to mark the great zras 
intiKwhich history naturally divides itself; to men- 
tion the important revolutions which have tak«i 
place in the world, with their general causes and 
consequences, and thereby to exhibit a sort of 
historic map of the countries we are hereafter to 
traverse. 

The 
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4 PAKLIMINA&T TIBW OF 

The great epochs aboye aiiuded to, into whkh 
ptil history may be resolTedi are the fikUowing : 
1. ITte creation of man. 

3. The Jlood. 

a. The begimdng of profane Mttofy* 

4. Theconqueat of Babylon by CyrWf and the d€* 
^rvctioa of the Baiykmian em/nhre^ 

5. The reign of Jkxander the Greatj and tka 
9vertbroiwqf the Persian emfdre. 

6. The 4e9tructim qf Carth^tge by the Romania 

7. The reign qf the emfieror Tn^an^ when thm 
Roman emfdre reached «r« ^Omoet extetiU 

ft. The dMmon of the ewtfdre under C^natatOmem 

9.Thede9truetionofthe^e»temJ^9fp9reby^ihet 
HeruBy and the eeUiemem ^ the dfffereHt Bwtfiemk 
nationa. 

U>. The riae qf MtMmet^ imd the emtfuem tf 
the Saraeene and Ttarke. 

tU The Onmdee^ 

13. TheAmeriegnandFrmiii^JStgaohamw 



FIRST PERIOD, 
Trom the CreaHon of Mm to the fUxodi 

WITHOUT cBtcw^ into any ^Eacoaslob 
reapeetSi^ the most accurate ehfondogf 
•f tills period, we ahatt ad^ the Hd»ew^ vMck 
is commonly allowed to possess the holiest author 
rity. According to the Hebrew cfawidflgy, thcta,' 
tte creatioii of the world is placed in the y«Hv 
4004 before the Christian i£ra. The Ctdneaei 
Hindoos, and Egyptians, ha^ maids pretenssoilv 
toanKicliearfierori^n; bat these pi^eteBsiom are 
supported by no decisive historic documents, and 
must therefore be attributed to national. vamtjif 

which 
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UNIVERSAL HISTORY. S 

which prompts every people to trace back their 
origin into the remotest antiquity, in order to give 
additional eclat to their own nation. The sacred 
writings furnish us with the only credible, or even 
plausible, account . of this eariy period. From 
them we learn, that all the various species of hu- 
man beings sprang from the same stock— Adam 
and Eve. From this fact we should be led to 
imagine, that tfie. world would be but very thinly 
peopled afi^r the lapse of many more centuries 
than this period comprehends ; but we are, more- 
over, informed, that the lives of the antediluvians 
were protracted to eight or nine times the Tenglh 
of those of the present inhabitants of the earthy . 
and diat they retained their powers of procreation 
proportionally long. We are also told, that the 
antediluvian world was blessed with a milder 
temperature, and a clearer sky, tlian the most fu- 
voured clime of modem days — circumstances 
which must undoubtedly have formed a principal 
cause of the superior longevity and of the rapid 
population of its inhabitants. The direful diseases, 
and plagues, and pestilences, which infest the 
present degenerate race of men, were to them un- 
known ; and we shall therefore cease to wonder 
at the populousness of the world before the 
deluge. 

Our materials a3re fistr too scanty for us to judge 
correctly of the condition of the antediluvians. 
It appears, from a few &cts incidentally mention- 
ed, that they had made considerable advances in 
civilization. They had invented many of the arts, 
amoi\g which music, and the art of woridng in 
metals, are particularly mentioned. As the boun- 
tiful fertility of the earth provided them with a 
super-abundance of the means of subsistence, 
B 2 they 
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i FRKLtMINART VIEW OF 

tliey gradually became lunirious^ efiTenuaate^ afl4 
eorrapt, even to a degree which almost surpassed 
all after^neratkms. Not kxig after tlie &U the^ 
malignant passbiM began to appesd* ; and Cabv 
poss^^ by the demon Envy) stew his hroiher 
Abel. 

In this uoiveraal depravation of manni^^ the 
sample and sublime religion of ourprogeii]tofs>dtt£' 
suffered poUudon. Their rdigion, though tte 
purest Tbeitm, whose troth had been confirmed \o 
our first parents with the most unequ meal de-* 
monstnudons of divine power, was yet ubsbk to 
withstand the ^olence of those evil propensities 
inherent in human nature, and which urged thena 
blindly onward to their own destructioor They; 
cflfitinued daily to grow more and more cotm^t s 
to heap crime upon crime, and pollvtiaii on poUa-f 
tion, till the Deity, provc^ed at their malchleas 
imquity, and perceiving them past idl reoovery^ 
resolved to destroy them from the &ce of the 
earth. He therefore caused a gnat and might^p 
flood to overwhelm the woiid, and every fivingf 
thing, both man and beast, perished bencatii the 
waters. But that the human race, and the 

'^' other species of animais^ might not be 
totally extinct, he previously communicated 
his resolution to N(Kih, whom he commanded te 
build an ai^ sitffidentiy capacious to contain him* 
self and faimiy, together widi two of every speciea 
of existkig animals : by these the new world was 
afterwards re-tenanted. The occurrence of this 
awfol catastrophe is also aMuded to by pro&ne 
writers, and still more strongly verified by the 
present appearances of the glob«. 



SECOND 
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SECOND PERIOD, 
Fnm tht Flood to the A gummg ^ fircfimeHMtmr^ 

AFTER the wsteT80f tbe dchige had 8afand0d» 
8o that the k^est mountaina begakr to lib 
their hcfaAi abvte theiravea^ the tAy after balbg 
tobg toned to and firo upon the TMtdcep, k sup* 
pcnedtohBLTe^mdly rested on Memt Aravit) in 
Armeiua* The favoiibn race waa nasf to be re^ 
gc n erate U iiTMii choae eight persona only who Ind 
bem preserved fioih the genend orertfavow ; and 
the eaoth to be re-stocked irkhr animals fihoi»tiioae 
which, by divine coihmand, had followed Nodi 
into the nk. The scripCmie) onr only guidtty now 
deserts u% and we have no means cf aaceitaiiH 
mg how long Noah and his posterity rcniained 
inthevicanty of that mountain. At length* hows« 
ever, wefind the whole fauman race assembled in 
Bd>ylonia» Hen$ their vain ianig^nationspiompU 
ed diem toundettske to boild a to^tat^ whose top 
m^htreacb unto heaven. This being deemed by 
the Deity an act of preaunlptiony as a pomsfament 
for &eir crime he confounded their language^ 
and disperaed them over diffinrent parts of the 
earth. 

The three sons of Noah are supposed to havd 
set oat In as many different cficecti^ns ; or rather 
Noahy at his deatii, is supposed to have bequeathed 
the whole "world to Shem, Ham, and Japbst: but 
this account rests on no better foundation than 
that of coDJectore ; for on this pnnt scriptare ia 
silent. Asia is siqiposed to have been allotted to 
Shenif Afidca to Ham>.and £urtq[ie to Ja^eU 
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Gomer, ' the son of Japhet, is probably the father 
of the Gomerians or Celtes ; his three brothers, 
Ms^og, Mesech, and Tubal, are the routed pro- 
genitors of the Scythians, Samaritans, Tartars, 
and Moguls. .Madai, Javan, and Tiras, three 
other sons of Japhet, are said to have been the 
founders of the Medes, the lomans, the Greeks, 
and the Thracians* 

Shem had five sons, Elam, Ashur, Arphaxad, 
Lud, and Aram. The firet of these was the 
founder of the Persian nation ; Assyria (now Cur- 
destan) was peopled by the descendants of Ashur; 
Arphaxad settled in Chaldaea ; to Lud, Josephus 
has assigned Lydia, though this allotment has beeu 
controverted ; the posterity of Aram are supposed 
to have peopled Syria and Mesopotamia; 

Of the children of Ham, which were four, Cusb 
is said to have continued in Babylonia, and to 
have been king of the southern parts of it, after«- 
wards called Kkuzeatan; whence his descendantai 
are supposed to have migrated to the eastern 
parts of Arabia, and thence to the corresponding 
part of Afiica. Mizraim, the second son, peopled 
Egypt, £thio|Ma, Cyrenaica, Libya, and the re- 
maining northern parts of that continent. The 
place of settlement of Phut, the third sonj is un* 
known ; but it seems to be generally allowed that 
Canaan settled in Phoenicia, and founded the na- 
tions of Judea. - 

Agreeably to what has been observed in the 
customs and manners of other in^t nations, we 
find that hunting was the principal occupation 
among the original inhabitants of the world, as 
this, in the in&ncy of nations, is the only means 
of subsistence. The most expert and active 
sportsman would naturally become the leader; and 

in 
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10 odierMBp^cts ivqold.aoottfamM annrnJency 
ov«r the rent Ia the first 9f^ Nhaiody s^kd 
the migbtf fauntery was the moit dwfaig and sue- 
cessfid in his oonqiieiits over the wild beasts whtcli 
then infested Uie worid ; aiiAhfe not only became 
sofere^ in the chace^ but was dected king, and 
Jbunded at Babjlpn the first oaooarchy recoided 'm 
history. Noit long after, ^Kneveb was ^ 
fiwndedbfArinmwfaieb city became the ^.r* 
capital of the Assyrian empm. Aboui ^^\ 
die stone time he alio bvlilt two othst cities^ ilMwi 
and Behoh^ahi bvit tbe ^tusiteiof these ia wn* 
kBOnnSi In Mffpt Wost enfcSed the citMS of 
Thebes^ Ther^MoiplMSf Taiiis» aB governed by 
tiidr tepectiTe- kingife Tlie scr^liut^ a se w i vci, 
in the tiAe of Abnton* mentiaoa the kings of 
Gcite, Sodomy Gemorrhai kc ; Mvenmntt 
wfaadb mnot haftf ffiis i ^rd for a conslotanblc time< 
But the dracmdants of Noal% &e their tor^ 
fiihers before the fidod, as they incradsed in po? 
pidatioQi sad m the sbwdaaee of the means of 
life^ began to degenerate* The dtfleventteiifiea 
of Diai&W being widdys^»r<iled>aad^tbewlielo 
body being brdken into a nimiber of indcpendeiH 
govemmentSy the unity and purity of th^ reli^ 
gfeu wtte ]08t« Instead of th^bdief in one Su- 
preme Cod^' % fitariamenul »ritek in aH nrfigio^f 
eachnalimi^ape^rs to hare hi^-DettiQi peaiKav 
to themsdvesy many of which werewcTsh^^ecl 
w^ the most inhiiifiafisaerifice^ That the bo^ 
lief in the tost liwg and tijoe' God might not be 
buricsd aad lotiffly lost fmndrt the prai^^itent ricea 
and cotnj^tibns, Abrdim vaaappoiiiladbf God 
to pftser^e thifr sfthilary imtft amcnig a chosea 
peo^> sdecited aa tfae sacred depasitDsy of tb^ 
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' dnlf true religioii; TMs appo irt menC i» 

^^f termed the calKng of AbrahaBU Ffom 
Abraham was descended laaac, and from 
Isaac, Jacob, the fether oi the twelve PatriarGhSy 
or h^ of tribes in the Jewish historf r 

The first con«derabie revcdutioft which occurs 
in history, after this period, is^ the migration of 
the Israelites out of £gn^ where tfiey had fired 
i^ bandage for a period of four himdred years^ 
This remarkable event was attended with the* 
most signal disaster to the Egyptians— «ome of 
the nadcms inhibiting Judan were also^ at the 
same time, exterminated* The Jews finally settled 
in Canaan, the proqused laiuL. In this 
^f' great and memorable calamity of the 
' ^87?^^''^ ^ ^^ historic recoids. appear 
to have perisl^ed : for no mention is made of so* 
remarkaybleacatastiophe; and the general history 
of Egypt, at this period, is (dunged in the deep- 
est obscurity. 

In process of time, tbt kingdoms of Nineveh 
and £tod>ylon were united^ which together formed 
die basis of the Assyrian empire, whose autho- 
rity continued supreme in Asia for several 
centuries* 

* Javan, the son of Japhet, is the reputed prage- 
lutor of the Greeks ; though the time of hw ^t 
settlement has not been attempted to be ascer- 
tained. Chronologtra, however, have Endeavoured 
to fix the date of the foundation of aeveral of the 
most andent Grecian kingdoms. Hie kingdom 
of Sicyon, near Corinth, is said to have been 
founded about the year 2090, ^ before ClHist; 
and Inachus and Ogyges established colonies in 
Argos and Attica, about two centuries a^r^i 
Inachus is siud to have been the first who coUected 
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f ike scattered Gfcc^'into one bodjr ; or nUier, it 

seems more probable that he only prevailed upon 
-a few of the wmderiD^ hordes to quit their vaga- 
hood life and join b& little colony in AigM» 
From this period prafiine history begins, 
in some de^«e,' to be divested of fible ; ^g' ^* 
and its-relations consequently assupie in- 
creased avthentidty and credit ; still, howereiv 
theisticred initings supply the only documents on 
iH^ch we can rely with confidence* 

The state of the arts m these eaity ages is ntt 
where cl«aiy ddiineaited; yet it is not ^Bfficult to 
deduce^ ftom'the small number.of, hisCMic fiiets 
of which we are in possession, a.probable oonjec^ 
tore, that some of ^ arts must have made no in^ 
cam^deinible progress* Noah and his £imily 
would naturally 4x>nmiunicate what they had i^amt 
«mobg 4heir antediluvian fairethyen ; so that the 
poBt-d^viaaa had ^not the disadvantage of infioit 
•nations, jn after-ages,, of beginning thdr career 
from astate of comj^te barbarism. They were 
already in possession of the moat vahthble male* 
rials, derived from a civilized people, fhr the jevac^ 
4ion of new civil communities* Acooodingly we 
&id them, at no <£stant period after the flood, 
junitiBg ipto large societies, building cities, and 
founding kingdoms. These &cts alone are ade* 
4|iiat$e peQo&^ the existence of ^e arts— and of 
fiotf^e of them in a state of considerable perfection* 

Commieroe wa» carried on Ip some extent as 
eariy a9 the time of Abraham^ as the metals had 
already become a medium c^ exchange^ We 
fin<l a place of aepulture pud for by a certain 
weight of silvefv Agriculture must be in an im- 
proved state*-a great general super-abundance 
^ the necessaries of life mustbeiprodqped, before 
r , nations 
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^* veign of Seaostris, who succeeded Amenophis 
■■ (the Pharaoh of scripture) for 300 years ; the 
■ princes mtervenhig between Sesostris and Boccho- 
3 lis not beings known even by name. 
^ ' Notirithstanding this chasm in the history of 
Cg^ypt, Mre may safely infer, that it continued in a 
:i fiouiishing> condition, since its increasing popula- 
tion caused it continually to send forth colonies 
t f mto distant nations. One of these colo- 
^ nies, according to common opinion, con- , ^* 
w ducted by Cecrops, landed in Greece, and 
m founded the famous city of Athens. A rery plau- 
IS aibie doubt^ however, may be hazarded on this 
KJ subject. Xhis colony, with much greater proba- 
ss bility, set sail £rom Phcenicifr— a nation equally 
m populous, and besides distinguished for its skill 
ri in navigation : whereas the Egyptians, at this 
B period, had no maritime commerce, and conse- 
m quently no practice in naval affairs. But it is of 
m little moment whether this question be determined 
« or not* Cecrops soon made an attempt to civilize 
it the wild and rude natives of Attica. He con- 
m structed twelve small villages, which afterwards 
1 coalesced into the dty of Athens, in which he five- 
i4> vailed upon the wandering tribes to fix their re- 
m sidence ; he enacted laws, and introduced the 
deities and religious worship of the Egyptians. 
. These salutary regulations were adopted and im- 
proved by bis successor ; so that the Athenians 
had no^w taken the Grst step towards that elegance 
and refinement which afterwards rendered Athens 
one of the most illustrious cities upon earth. 

The other parts of Greece had been already 

peopled from Egypt and the East ; so that th^ 

^lole country comprehended, at this period, a 

number of petty, independent, principalities; 

Vol.. I* ^ «w"y 
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nanfaaM ,da(enn|be a.ceit&m qpnntit^jof.igold 4kr 
slver.fliiMtaiipet.iD s6 .foini .aniBkin^ to sapport 
^.tb be.aii oqvitale&t fer Ae . rrnhingBahlc 
jnioe of imy ciknnioditjr m bafter. InbiMl com^ 
mtrctr tiiqpefoiey at this peripi» ^aippeairto have 
been extaiwreljr oafnedofun dkecaat. 

T6eKhisiBcams,.lEam tfaebr oontigwQrtoAc 
aea^very r^auiy engattd m ipayiriine coinmcroe> 
Tbeaiidnnly o£ aonptuqe is .^eve anppcMited by 
the concurrent tesdxnmy 4ji ftoodotosi The 
•matt fwitiodt^of ^le adencse of astnsioray known 
andtioightby theahepfticid tiibes, vrpuld natiiially 
be ndopbodt and pdrfaaps impeovtdy 1^ these in* 
Ant nangtttnn; who tbei«tooe,.intfae cdune^ 
a few centuries, had ncA only established an ex^ 
liehriTe trade'by aea, but had beptnne openenced 
In naviffatipa. The shepherd Jiadpns, before the 
death of Jacob,couId measure the duration of the 
year by tfae revolutions of the moon^^jience ori« 
gtnatttd the Ifmar ywr. To this was added an 
obierfatioh of the fixed stai^ which nattuaily led 
the way to the discovery of the JoAtr yaor. But 
^ Egyptians, and a few of the Aaatic nations, 
had atone made such advances in tiie arts, in 
science and in dvilization* The other nations of 
the worid were, proMdy, at this lime, plunged 
in the deepest baltaiisnu 

The histories (^ the extensive empifes of Assy- 
ria, and of Egypt— empires which, at their rise, 
ahone forth with such dazding sjdendour, now 
totally disappear, and are enveloped in impene« 
trable darkness* There is a chasm in the 
^^^^ Assyrian histoi^r, after the rdgn of Niiiias, 
* the successor of Semiramis and Klnus, 
on the Assyrian throne, for a period of 800 years : 
and another m the hUtory of Egypt, after the 

reign 
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rdgti of Sesostris, who succeeded Amenophis 
(die Pharaoh of scripture) for 300 years; the 
princes interveiung between Sesostris and Boccho- 
ris not being known even by name. 
' Notwithstanding this chasm in the history of 
Egypt, we may safely infer, that it continued in a 
flourishing condition, since its increasing popula- 
tion caus^ it continually to send forth colonies 
mto distant nations. One of these colo- 
nies, according to common opinion, con- ^ ^ 
ducted by Cecrops, landed in Greece, and 
founded the Ceunous city of Athens* A very plau- 
nble doubt, however, may be hazarded on this 
subject. This colony, with much greater proba- 
bility, set sail from Phflenici»— a nation equally 
populous, and besides (Ustinguished for its skill 
in navigation : whereas the Egyptians, at this 
period, had no maritime conmierce, and conse- 
quently no practice in naval affairs. But it is of 
little moment whether this question be determined 
or not. Cecrops soon made an attempt to civilize 
the wild and rude natives of Atdca. He con- 
structed twelve small villages, which afterwards 
coalesced into the city of Athens, in which he prt- 
vailed upon the wandering tribes to fix their re- 
sidence ; he enacted laws, and introduced the 
deities and religious worship of the Egyptians. 
These salutary regulations were adopted and im- 
proved by his successor ; so that the Athenians 
had now taken the first step towards that elegance 
and refinement which afteiwards rendered Athens 
one of the most illustrious cities upon earth* 

The other parts of Greece had been already 
peopled from Egypt and the East ; so that th^ 
whole country comprehended, at this period, a 
number of petty, independent, principalities ; 

Vol* L C many 
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many of irhitlx had also made 8oni6 ddvancte 
towards a regular gbvemmetit From prmdroitf 
of situation, these states wete contamiallf eiii« 
broiled by mutual jealousies and aninMkies. 
To prevent these intestine divisions, which never 
failed to harass and weaken themselves, and 
which would eventually have exposed them to 
the mercy of a foreign enemy, Amphictyon con- 
ceived the project of uniting the several uncon- 
nected governments into one great confederacy^ 
to be cemented by a council, composed of depu- 
ties from the respecdve states* Amphictyon had 
the address to prevail upon twelve cities to 
join in this association, each of which, at first, 
sent one delegate only to the general ^tssemtdy^ 
\thich, from its founder, was called the jhnfMc" 
tyonic council. Their number was -afkei^waids in- 
creased to twenty-four, and in the time of Anto- 
ninus Pius, it amounted, according to Pausanias, 
to thirty. This memorable council held the^ 
meeting^ at Thermofiylig. To add still greater in- 
fluence and solemnity to their character, and 
thereby to fix the institution on the most Mlid 
foundation, they were moreover apposed to the 
superintendence of the temple of Apollo at Del- 
phi; where they likeindse held their assemtdies. 
They met twice every year ; and also on emer- 
gencies ; and their deliberations were always upon 
subjtets which respected the general interests of 
the confederacy. We shall afterwards Qndy that 
the Grecian states, thus closely imited/ were 
able to repel the whole force of the Peraah em- 
pire. 

In the year before Christ 1S32, the Isthmian 
ganles were instituted at Gorinth. After being 
regularly eelei)rated for some years, they were 

intetmpted ; 
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intenupted ; but were a&erwards ie>iii8liluted by 
Theseus, in honour of Neptune, when the time 
of thdr cddnadon formed an xro, from which 
the yearsveie reckoned* The celd>tated Olym- 
pic games were, according to the most received 
4Dpinion, established by Hercules in honour of 
Jupiter-Oiympius, ai^r a victory obtained over 
Augeas B. C. 1322. These, however, were not 
regularly and constantly celebrated, till revived a 
third tiine by Coro^ms, B* C« 776. From this 
penod, they constitute an epoch, the first cer- 
taiDL one JivVuch occurs in pro&ne history, to which 
all important events are referred, and by which 
their chron<Jogy is settled. These games, to- 
gether with the Pythian and Nemean, are immor- 
talized in the odes of Pindar* 

The sahHary regulations of Amphictyon having 
produced security from any considerable internal 
an^nosities, between the confederated states, their 
festiess activity now goaded them to undertake 
Sweign expeditions for the general benefit* The 
first of these on record is the Argonautic ex* 
Potion, &e object of which was, in the al- f^^' 
legocical language of antiquity, to recover 
the golden fle^ from .£etes, king of Colchis, 
who liad unjustly obtained possession of it by 
the- nrnrder <^ lus son-in-law Phryxus* The de- 
tail q£ the &ble is too long to be inserted in this 
place* The real obj^^t however 6( the expedition 
seems to have been, to settle a colony in the 
country b^rdemg upon Cokius (now Mingrelia,) 
and to open the commerce of the Euxine sea* 
They d)^ned here a specimen of the ricbes of 
Asia ; and the; success of the Argonauts may be 
inferred Iron^ the circumstance, that the Greeks 
were ever afier inclined to Asiatic expeditions* 

The 
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The next expedition of the Greeks, and one of 
the most celebrated in history, was that 
jjg * against Troy, a city of Phiygia Nfinor. 
This renowned city, aftei: sustaining a siege 
of ten years, was betrayed into the hands of the 
enemy by £neas and Antenor, with some others, 
and Troy was reduced to ashes. After thb catar 
strophe, ^neas with a few followers escaped in- 
to Italy, and became the remote founder of 
Rome. In the short period intervening between 
the Argonautic and Trojan expeditions, the Greeks 
must have made considerable improvements, at 
least in nautical science* The little fleet, of 
which the ship Argo was the admired, could have 
been, from the infant navigation of that period^ 
not superior in magnitude, and probably &r in- 
ferior in accommodation, to our modem fishing 
vessels* The fleet sent out in the expedition to 
Troy, consisted, according to the lowest compu- 
tation, of a thousand ships (Thucydides sup- 
poses their number to have been one thousand 
two hundred,) the largest of which carried one 
hundred and twenty men each ; the smallest, fiffy. 
We may therefore conclude, that the number of 
men engaged in this celebrated expedition amount- 
ed, at least, to one hundred thousand. These 
vessels also, must have been very rudely con- 
structed ; they were only half-decked ; it does not 
appear that iron was employed in their construc- 
tion ; and the use of the saw, an instrument so 
necessary to the operations of the carpenter, was 
then unknown. 

It is of importance however to enter a 
1496, ^^^^ more into detail in regard to Greece, 
than is either necessary or possible in re- 
spect of the other kingdoms or states we have be- 
fore 
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Jbce mi^tioDed. Here w« have an opportunity of 
tracing the origin and progress of government^ of 
arta and of maanevs, whose infiuence has extend- 
ed even to modem times—- The several oountries, 
into which Greece was divided, were governed, 
each by a king or chieftain, wtio unit^ in his 
own person the different characters of general, 
judg^ and priest. There were also a number of 
lea&ra, subordinate to him, whose influence 
0Yet th^r particular clsns or tribes was ec^ually 
powerful with that o£ the prince over his imme«- 
dia^ followers. These were continually at war 
with each other, and oflen with their king, whom 
their ever-wakefiil jeaiouaes sufficiently restrain- 
ed from despotic encroachments. Each particu- 
lar state exhibited in miniature, the picture which 
the whole country presented prior to the time of 
Amphictyon. - To produce one great effect, it 
Avas necessary that they diould be made to act with 
conceit. Theseus therefore, about the year be- 
fore Christ 1234, conceived the vast design of 
gathering together all the dispersed inhabitants of 
Attica into one town. He went from tribe to 
tribe, settling their differences, and appeaung 
their ammosities ; proposing at the same time, 
that there should be a common agreement, and 
that they should all become citizens of one city. 
By his persuasions and address, together with his 
known courage and resolution, -he prevailed upon 
the people to favour his proposal. He began his 
operations by courting popularity among the pea- 
sants and artisans, and by weakening Uie attach- 
ment of tlie tribes to their respective leaders. He 
then dissolved all distinct courts of justice, coim- 
cil-halls and corporations, and erected a council- 
•ball (called Prytaneum,) common to all the A- 
C 2 thenians^ 
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thenians ; ordaining, besides, a common least and 
sacrifice, entitled Panathenaea, or the sacrifice of 
all the united Atheniana* He moreover offered pro* 
tection and various privileges to strangers of all 
countries, who would come and setde in his new 
city»' All the power and splendour of the state 
were thus centred in Athens. After these wise re« 
gulations, Theseus (according to Plutarch,) agree- 
8d)l7 to the promise he had made the people, to 
induce them to accede to his original prqxisa], 
lud down his kingly power, and organized a com« 
monwealth; reserving to himself only the pri- 
vilege of being their commander in war, and su- 
preme nu^strate in time of peace. 

We have here sketched the (H^in of the first 
monarchy (for the resignation of Theseus was 
merely nominal) of which history furnishes any 
distinct account ; and it is applicable not only to 
the other states of Greece, but, probably with 
some small variations, to all the monarchies which 
have ever arisen in the world. The duration, 
however, of that established by Theseus was not 
very considerable* The seeds oi its decay had 
been sown in the establishment itself* Theseus 
had divided the Athenians into three classes*-no- 
bles, husbandmen, and artisans* To the nobles 
he committed the election of mi^strates, the en- 
acting and execution of the laws, and the con- 
duct of religious concerns* As a counterbalance 
to this inordinate power, he bestowed many pri- 
vileges upon the people ; so that, from the progress 
of arts and manufactures, they obtained a super 
riority in riches, and were of course always very 
superior in numbers. They, at length, became 
uneasy under regal authority, and aspired to in- 
dependence. At the demise of Codrus, the 1 7th 
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kmg, who €&ed a vohmtarf sacrifice for the _ 
safety of his country, they abolished the ^^ 
regal power, proclaiming that ncHie but 
Jui»ter should be king of Athens. This & a 
revoJuticHi luq^ned about the time that '^«^* 
the Jews were duBsatisfied with remainmg 
under the goYemment of the true God, and re- 
quired a mortal sovereign, that they might be 
like other nations. 

The government of Thebes, another of the 
Grecian states, followed the example of Athens. 
This city had been founded bj Cadmus, with a 
caitmy 6x)in P hwukMh near a century Moea the 
Trojan war, since which time it had been sub- 
jected to kingly government. The Thebans wer» 
a people proverbially stupid, and notwithstanding 
the revcdution in fiaivour of liberty, exhibited no- 
thing woxiby of notice, till (seven hundred years 
after) under the wise and courageous conduct of 
EpamincHkdas, they rose to be the masters of 
Greece : a striking proo^ that ability and virtue 
in the ruler communicate thdr correspcmding 
great qualities to the subject. Similar revolutions 
took place about the same time in other states of 
Greece. 

Athens and Sparta, however, from the pre* 
enunence they acquired, giving the character to 
the genius, the politics, and manners of the 
Greeks, demand our particular attention. On 
the decease of Codrus, the Athenians- abotished 
royalty, but, in effect, the abolition extended to 
little more than the name ; fcH* they now estab- 
lished a peipetual ihagistrate, under the title of 
Archon, wliom they invested with authmty nearly 
equal to that of their former kings. This ofHce 
continued three hundred and thirty-one years, in 

the 
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the hxmly of Codrua^befiore they, becanethoroiigfar 
I7 sen^bk that the s^entti/on IumI cootrilmted Utr 
tie to UuB pm^i^ss of freedom. They there&fv 
detenntned toiessen the ^goi^ of the Ardbooidc 
office, Imutin^ the period of its Gontiouance to 
three years. But the desiie of liberty iacneased 
' B c ^^ ^ posa^SfiioOy and diey demanded a 
^g^* still further reduction of the power of the 

Arclion* This commotion ended in a deteiv 
aunatioa to deot mkt magistrates with the same 
littey whose office should be anpual, and who 
aho^ be iieodfred accountable for the dischaiig^ 
of that c&ce to the pe(;f>lc^ Hese vas a gigantic 
iiride towards liberty; and the peofile experienced 
au^b exuberance of joy and fxuKaidpn at the ixa,- 
portaace they had npw acquired, as to be driven 
miD erffpy ^^ecies of licentiousness. Thus, the 
advantage they had g^iined terminated not in hbei> 
ty, but in anaichy./^ 

Before this period, the Athenians had no writ^n 
laws ; and their anciept customs, on account of 
^ successive changes iathe govermnent, had 
fast their power to restrain the i»evalent irrega- 
lariUea* In this state of public affairs, Draco, 

who was Archon in the 39th Olympiad, 
62.3' u^^ltsrtno^ to compose a code of laws. 

These, fvopa. their inhuman rigour, were 
isemapkedi by Demades an Atbenian (xatsor, to be 
written not with ink, but with blood. Every of^ 
fence was indiscriminately pimished with death ; 
no distinction being made between the stesaling of 
an ai^le, and the commission of a murder* 

At length Soloi>, the wise, the gssat, 
^' * the good, appeared not only to regenerate 

the age in %^ch he lived, but to beoc»ne 
Ihe eternal bene&ctorof the human race. AH 

turned 
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turned their eyes to Solon as their deliverer from 
those ruinous (^sorders which at this period distract- 
ed the state ; and he was unanimously elected Ar- 
chon and sovereign legislator. No man could be 
better fitted to give laws to his country. He had 
devoted much of his time to philosophical and po- 
litical studies— had travelled over the greatest 
part of Greece, and was, moreover, endued witfi 
a deliberative calmness, and elevation of souly 
which raised him above the partialities of pasuon, 
and kept him firm in the nudst of danger. He 
commenced his refcrm, by abrogating all the san- 
guinary laws of Draco, except that which related 
to muixier, ibr which he thought no punishment 
could be too severe. He next proceeded to new* 
model the political law ; then divided the people 
into four classes, according^ to their wealth. All 
the public offices of the state were shared by the 
three first classes. The people were rendered in- 
capable of any office of government ; but, as a 
compensation for this, they were allowed a vote 
in the national assemblies— a privilege apparently 
trifling, and which at this period gave them, in« 
deed, no considerable weight ; but was, in reality, 
the important first step, fit>m which they eventually 
moioiited to supreme power. As a check upon 
the general council of the nation, in which all 
matters of public and of momentous concern 
were finally determined, he instituted the senate 
and Areopagus. The first was composed of four 
hundred persons, one fit)m each tribe, who pre- 
pared all important bills which came befiwe the 
assembly of the people : the seccmd was a court 
of justice ; but die number of judges, of which 
it consisted, is not accurately known. They have 
been successively limited to nine^ to thirty«one, 

to 
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and e»cb of tlu^s^ migbt be tbe tnie one, though 
at difiereot periods : for it is by no means ascexw 
l^oed that Solon was the original mtitator of this 
ixiuit. It is nxNK probabk, that be only intror 
duced into it some new and ixofK^tant regular 
ticms* From lus time> as none butthe wisest and 
most virtuous of the Athenians were admkted ay 
Itonnbefs of thb august body^ it gained a wx)nr 
^erfol j^scendency in the r^mblic: yet be pro- 
vided, that there should always lie an appeal to 
the pec^ frtim the deci^(H» of the magistrate»?-y 
a law which could Bpt &il to seQure the freedooi 

of the state* 

Sokm also imposed this oath upcm the ArchoiM^ 
INrevious to theur admission to office ;3-r^ tint 
tbey would observe the laws» and a<toniii«ite> juse 
lice without pajtiality---that they wonkd iiever 
allow themselves to be ccurupted by tribea ; and 
tf they did> that they would dedicate a statue of 
gold, of equal weight with their oim bodies, to 
tfie Del{duan Apoilp.^'— ?Such was the viiB system 
of govemmem established by Solon : a . system 
which ndsed his copntiymen to the highest pitdi 
^ prosperity, of glory and renown, and still rer 
mains a monument lor the admiradon of the 
world* Except a period of about fifty yeaisi dun- 
jng which the government of Athens had been 
usurped by Pi^tratus and luis family, the laws of 
Solon flourished, in full vigour, fioor a period of 
feuf hundred years* 

The gpvermnent of ^larta is. cqi^alfy famed^ia 
history with that of Athens* Spaitu, Vkt the mat 
pf the Grecian states, was originally divided inU 
a number of small principalities, si^jfect each, to 
its respective chieftain* Lelex is supposed to 

have 
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aooeesaora, wlwse ragn tchBinafeBd with f:^ 
ihe 90IM of Oreneft, when the Heraclkbfc 
elicaiiied pwwBaon ef the fel o poB BCrtM , «bodl 
e^fatj feawaftef the Trajan war. Prbeks iiit 
B myntfa enes, the ietcttidests of the HeiMlidiH 
Aisred the ciothii between them; fiidi«isreniil^ 
able, that Che tuoceMkm, in a dinct fine^ 
ebndnneii hi tbift lte%loriihie hondred ^^ 
jcars, ending with Cleomenes, in Ae 
ye&r twe hondted and twenty befer6 the ChrfidMf 

7%e ^Ifiitftsfd ^^MlMctti^ hUsfwHttti Ad not aa' 
Moie th»t pattidilar fbrtn, which haa exdted'Cinf 
HMder find acBnm^on of posterity, tiU 
Hie titne of Lyciffgu*. It waft a petulku^ ggT 
of'^he Spartan ^gtrrerbihent, as tiready oh- 
Mf^fiSdj to-be adndmstcred by tnfo hereditary kings. 
Thh ittstiliition Lycnirgiis left unaltered ; but he 
was candOns "fb i t^ s trahi their authority, by 6ie 
creation of five officers, under the title ii Ephorif 
Wlime^sWer extoided eren to the hnpriaohment 
of the khigs, if their eoiidtict wer^ thought to de-; 
sef^' 8n<jh an ^Idignity. He also estiSliAed a 
senate (tntnpbs^ of tw^iity-eight senators) end 
m asuertibly of the pwfit^ agreeably to the plan 
of poliey ttdopted at Athens ; but the pticOatsp hi- 
s^tltfloM, Whifeh forth the distinguislring feature 
of hi^'pcAfey, andi^hlch rendered the La^anno- 
nian gG/i^%mtacm Mique in the hi^tdty of the 
iNlfld, 1^ (M fblle^hig:— He destroyed aU di- 
sdnetibi^ 1^ "making an equal sold iihpiartial -din- 
si^ of the land aim^ 'the metnberti of the com- 
monwealth; he pv^hiddted the tlse of mdney,' 
Mfer ^ 1^ 6t ^siitet, lubatitiKhig in hi stead 
ft4«ttfilbioiiB«^of bMssandiim. ]^tJ^6setiro 
/ , Jaws 
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laws he effectually secured his countiymen fioBaf 
the debilitating effects of luxiiiy and efifeminacyy 
as well as from the grovelling passion of avarice ; 
and precluded the exhibition oi rid&es and s[dai* 
dour, to tempt the cupidity of strangers* He or- 
dained) that all the citizens should dine in cc»n- 
mon, upcm the coarsest fere, and that no one 
whatever should be privileged to use a more lux- 
urious diet than the rest ; that they should hold 
no intercourse with foreigners, permitting but few 
even to travel : these regulations prevented the in- 
troduction of foreign manners and corruption; 
and that the youths, as soon as they had attalnel 
their seventh jrear, should be intrusted to a public 
master, and their education left to the wisdom of 
the laws: they thus became the children of the 
state, rather than of their own natural parents.. 
Even from their childhood, the Spartans were 
taught to endure Isdbour aiMi hard^p— to love 
honour and liberty, and to suffer death itself with- 
out fear or reg^t* 

The great object of this cdebrated lawgiver was,- 
evidently, to produce a free and warlike nation. - 
This purpose his institutions were admiralty cal- 
culated to effect* Though many of them are dis- 
gusting to modem refinement, and others nei^er 
practicable, nor deserving to be practised by mo- 
dem states— still the general principle deducible 
from tlie history of Lacedsmon is important and* 
just :---it is to the establishment of impartial laws, 
that kindled in every Spartan's breast an interest* 
and a love for his country, to which must be at- 
tributed the Spartan's courage and magnanimity 
—-the states* glory and renown* 

The other ancient republics were estahlished 
nearly upon sin^lar foundations. But it is incon- 
sistent 
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«ht«it wkh the design of this general view, to 
treat of other countriea at equal length. It ap* 
peared necessary in respect of Athens and Sparta^ 
in . onder that we may perceiTey more distinctly, 
the connexion of events, and the infiuence which 
the prind^dCT established in these states have ex* 
erted i^xm the transactions of other nations. 

The kingdom of Judea under king David 
^)|»oached its utmost limits. The extent ^^^g' 
of its territories, however, was never con- 
siderable. The prodigious wealth and magnifi« 
cence of Solomon therefore will appear incre^ble, 
till we examkie its sources. David, hb &ther, 
had amassed immense spoils, by his conquests 
over his various enemies ; and Solomon had him-i 
self established, through the friendship of Hiram 
king of Tyre, a commerce with the East Indies ; 
and the almost inexhaustible riches of India, in 
every age, are well known. 

From the death of Solomon we date tlie 
decline of the Jewish Empire. The divi- * , 
sioil of the kingdom into two, through the 
teoprudence of Rohoboam, rendered it a more easy 
prey to the ambitious avarice of Shishak, king of 
Egypt, who, five years after, pillaged Jerusalem, 
aiKi all the fortified cities of Judaii. The com- 
merce to the East Indies was now discontinued, 
' and consequently the principal source of its 
wealth dried up. This, together with the almost 
continual wars between Israel and Judah, is suf- 
ficient to account for the singularly rapid decline 
observable in the Jewish affairs. 
. Shishak is commonly supposed to be the Sesos- 
trisof pro&ne writers. There is a correspond- 
ence in the prodigious magnitude of the respec- 
tive armaments with which they invaded Judea ; 

Vol. I. D that 
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that of Shishak bdtig reputed to conalst of shttjr 
thousand cavalry and one thousand two>hundi«d 
chariots ; that of Se|Ostris only of twenty-four 
thousand cavalry, indeed ; but the number of his 
chariots is increased to twentty-seven thousand; 
Tj>is coincidence, we acknowledge, is not exact :; 
yet, if to this general agreement in number, we 
add the difi^ulty, almost the impossihi^ of fix*- 
ing on any other king- of Egypt, capable of und^^ 
ta&ng tins expedition, in the days of Sotomoioy 
the argument must be •allowed to be neariy coiv- 
dusive* 

. Shishak having withdrawn his armyy the Jews 
were granted a short period to respire from the 
calamities of war. In the year 94 r B. C. how-< 
ever, Judea was again invaded by Zera, an^ Ethio* 
pian, with an army of a million of in&ntry, and 
three hundred chariots. This army was opposed 
by another consisting of five hundred and eighty 
thousand men, imder the conduct of Asa king ii 
Judah, and defeated with gfeat slaughter. 

About this time, Syria Begins to rise into his* 
torical importance. That kingdom commenced 
in the days of David under Hadadezer, whose 
capital was Zobah. This prince had been de* 
{bated by David in several engagements and pi^ 
bably rendered tributary to him. One.Rexon, how^ 
ever, before the death of David, rebelled against 
Hadadezer, and gained (Sossession of DaiHas^ 
cus, ei'ecting there a kingdom, which Kipidly ad^ 
vanced in power. The Syrian princes were thus 
situated in the neighbourhood, of this two rival 
states of Israel and Jqda (whose capitals were Sa- 
maria and Jerusalem); and beiftg bitt^ enemies 
of botli, and desirous to establish their own power 
on the ruins of these two states, they availed thenv- 

• selves 
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selves of this advantageous situatioii ; pretend- 
ing to. assist tbe one against the other, in or- 
der the more effectua^y to weaken both. For 
a detail of these transactioU} between the Jews 
aiid Syiiansy we mnst refer to the Old Testa- 
menty where only they are to be foimd* The 
Syrian empixe, however, was totally destroyed 
by Tiglath Piieaer, king ci Assyria ; and ^ 
the kii^dom of Samaria by Shalmanrwr, . J^' 
his successor ; the people being either mas- 
sacred, or cwried into captivity into Me- 
£^ Persia, and the countries about the ^^' 
Casfj^ sea« 

While these traoaactions are taking place in the 
East, we observe to arise in the West, those foi^ 
midable empires, destined hereafter not only -to 
subdue, but to surpass in glory and extent of do- 
minicHi, all the kingdoms m the earth* In Africa, 
Carthage was Ibunded, according to one account, 
about 869 B. C, according to another, not dU 
a hundred years later. In Europe, the 
conquest of the Peloponnesus by the Hera- *^; 
didsB, already mentioned, and which hap- 
pened about 900 B. C was foUowed by or 
a considerable increase in the civilization ^7^ 
of Greece ; which was still i^rther pro- 
moted by the reidvai of the OlymfHc games, which, 
by funifthing a certain and decisive epoch, &cili« 
tated not o^y the writing of theGredan 
history, but of those of all other nations* ^ g 
in the last year of the seventh Olympiad, 
the fimndatimt of Rome was laid by Romulus* 
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THIRD PERIOD, 

From the BegiTtning of profane History to the End 
qf the f^lbulouB Times. 

THE third general period property begins at the 
re4nstitutbn of the Olympic games, when 

Coroebus obtained the prize* From this 
c68. ^^^ pro&ne history rises in accuracy and 

authenticity, and the histories of different 
nations are consequently more to be depended 
upon. Our employment in this place will be, 
simply to. give a concise delineation of the general 
state of the world at the conclusion of the period* 
The northern parts of Europe were probably but 
thinly uihabited with unknown and barbarous na- 
tions ; yet whose posterity^, in after ages, over* 
ran and subdued the empire of Rome* France 
and Spain wei^ peopled by the Gonierians or 
Celtes* Italy was divided into a number of petty 
states, from colonies of Gaulish and of Grecian 
extraction, among which, Rome had already be* 
come one of the principal, and was now under 
the government of Servius Tullius. The Romans 
had enlarged tlieir dominions, by the conquest of 
sevend neighbouring cities, particularly that of 
Alba Longa, whose inhabitants they had removed 
to Rome. The Athenians and Spartans, having 
become pre-eminent in Greece^ were rivals of each 
other. The former were flourishing , under the 
laws of Solon, actively engaged in navigation and 
commerce, and growing rich from thdr emolu- 
ments ; the latter, under the martial institutions 
of Lycurgus, had become the most honoured and 
powerful people of Greece. Corinth, Thebes, 
Argos and Arcadia, had also arisen to consider- 
able respectability. The ancient kingdom of 

Assyria 
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A8S3rria was destroyed by Arbaces, go'vcniorof 
Media, and Belesis, goTemor of Babylon, and 
Sardanapalus, its weak, effeminate, and last em« 
peror, consumed in the flames of Ids capital s and 
the inhabitants of Nineveh carried to Babylon* 
Even the materials of which it was built were re- 
moved, to strengthen or adorn that proud dty, 
the most spacious and magfdficent in the worid. 
Nebuchadnezzer, a wise and valiant prince, now 
filled the throne. In the year 587 B* C. he had 
totallj^ overthrown the kingdom of Judea ; razed 
tiie city of Tyre three years before, and over-run 
the whole kingdom of E.gypt. Josephus asserts, 
that he even conquered Spain, and reigned there 
nine years, when he abandoned it to the Cartha- 
ginians ; but there is some improbability in this 
narration. The extent of the Babylonian empire, 
though not certainly known, must have been of 
prodigious magnitude* According to scripture, it 
surpassed 'in riches any which succeeded. It is 
certain that it comprehended Phcenicia, Palestine, 
Syria, Babylonia, Media, and Persia, and perhaps 
India ; all of wMch countries, abounding in riches, 
contributed to increase the splendour and magni- 
ficence of Babylon, and to swell the wealth and 
power of the Babylonian monarch. When we 
consider all these circumstances, we can no longer 
think incredible the accounts of Herodotus re- 
specting the unexampled grandeur of the city J 
nor can we hesitate to believe, that its king must 
have been the most opulent and powerful upon 
earth. At this period there is a chasm in the 
history of Carthage for 300 yeai-s. 
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FOURTH period; 

From the End of the fabulous Times to the Conquest 
of Babylon hy Cyrus, 

.nPHE commenceinent of the fourth geneial 
-*- period is dated fix>m the end of the. ^ulous 

times, to the coHqueiit of Babyton by 
569. Cyrus, and includes only the short space dP 

thirty-one years. . The eceasion of itiYi re- 
voluUon was the following^ : EviJ^merodochy cbn 
of Nebuchadnezzer, in a great hunting-match^ on 
his marriage, entered the country of the Medes* 
This occuri-ed in tjie life-time of his father* It 
happened, that some of his troops eame up^ at 
this conjuncture, to relieve the garrisons on the 
frontiers. These he joined to those within, and^ 
With wanton and unprovoked hostility, began to 
plunder and lay waste the adjacent country. A 
revolt of the Medes immediately cni^u^d, which 
soon became general over Media ^nd. Persia* 
Evil-merodach was- repulsed, with great slaughter, 
by Astyages and his son Cyaxares. It does not 
appear that a.reconcihation ever took place. ; on 
the contrary, the breach continued to widen ; till 
Cyrus, the grandson of. Astyages, completed the 

conquest of Babylon. 
. • « • About the time of Nebuchadnezzer's 

death,, which happened in the year -562) 
Croesus, kiixg. of Lydia, subdued the lonians, op 
tireciiin colonies ^iiiAsia-nwnor. These, thpugh 
obliged to pay trjbute, and t© furnish him some 
forces in time of w^ir, were yet free from every 
oppreshiion, and were therefore attadied to hi$ 
government. Now Croesus was regarded by the 
Babylonians, if not as a subject, at least as a fy th- 
ful ally : accordingly, when Cyrus was proceed- 
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log fD conquer diffi;^ceiit parts of the BabjloiiiBh 
empire, previous to his. attack of the ciqntal, the 
loniaas refused sabmissioii, notwithstaiKling the 
o&r of yery advantageous terms* Craana himself 
.was. soon afierdefieated and taken ptiaooer* The 
lonians then sent ambaasadora to CjmiS) offering 
to submit on the terms formerly proposed. These 
were.now infused ; and the lonians, preparing to 
re«st, apfdied to the ^Hutans for aui^N»rt» The 
,l^iartaa% though they could not be prevailed upon 
4o aa»st their countrymen^ dispaftched ambaaaap 
dors to Cyrus idth menacing instnictionsy to 
which he returned a oonkemptuous answer, and 
forced the looians to subnuf at discredon, five 
years befoie Che ci^cure of fiabyioD* la this 
transaction we discover the ongin of the mutual 
hatred between the Greeks and Persians. By 
this ill-limed severity to the Greeks, Cyrus raised 
up an enemy in thb warlike people, which proved 
iraealstihie by his successors, and which, probsr 
bly, <»ly wanted an union of councils and of 
forces to vanquish Cyrus himself^ 

From the sra of .the conquest of Babylon, by 
Cyrus^ the great Asiatic nations, hitherto so pro^ 
minent in h^ry, begin to lose their lustre, and 
to be sunk in shade* At jtl^ close of tUis period, 
Ijherefore, it may be proper to advert to the pror 
gress these naticMls, particulady the Babylonians, 
the Assyrians, and the Egyptians, had made in 
the. arts and sciences* 

. With all natioos, astronomy is the first science 
which attracts notice ; and its rude beginning is 
traceable to tl^ pastoral state <^ mankind. The 
&mous temple of Belus, supposed by some authors 
to be the remains of the tower of Babel, seems to 
have been, erects, fpr the purposes of an obser- 
vatory. 
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vatoiy* ft does not i^>ear, howercr) fh»t any of 
these andeiit tiatians lukl adTsnced so &r as to 
be cupMc of explainkig the true causes of the 
phenomena of the heatens. The Zodiac ^wwTeiy 
early infested bf tJie Babykmians or Chaddcma, 
not by the Egjptiuis, as some have supposed. 

From the accounts tiansmitted to us, we cmt 
also form some notion of then* advancement and 
taste in architecture. The most &mous works of 
Babykm— die walte of the city, temf^ of Behis, 
hanging^-gardens, Nebuchadnewaer's palace, arti- 
^isS canals and lakes, and bridge of Babylon, are 
all instances of the grand Mid mi^imficent; but 
possess nothing of the elegant and beautifid. The 
hangtng-gafdens, however, sMist liave possessed 
beauty as well as grandeur; but it has been 
supposed, and wilh some appearance of truth, 
that these had never any existmce* It is re- 
markable, that Herodotus, who had himsdf vinteA 
Babylon, and enters into minute detafl ii^ his de- 
scriptions of the other curiosities of this superb city, 
makes no mention of these gardens. As an ck* 
ample of tiheir bad taste, and want of proporticm 
in thdr buildings, we may instimce the bridge, 
which was a hundred fiathoms in length, and not 
quite four in breadth ; the piers were distantftom 
each other only eleven feet and a half, and it was 
constructed without arches. The effect upon the 
view must have been such as to shock a con* 
noisseur in the science. The construedon of 
arches and t^e orders of Ardiitecture were, as 
yet, unknown. '' 

The stupendous pyramids of Egypt, which stil 
exist to evince the vain despotism mi absurd su^ 
perstition of man, may be referred to the same 
class of buildings as those we have mendoned ; 

but 
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but of the feirmer magnificence^ eidier of Babyloii 
or of Ninevehy* not a veadge remains. The 
largest of these pyramids is five hnndNd feet in 
height, and each side of the base six hundred and 
ninety-three feet in length* The apex is tidrteen 
•feet square. The seocmd coYers as nuch ground 
as the first, but is Ibtty feet lower* It was an 
ofMnion very early prevalent in Egypt, and incul- 
cated by the priests, that the soul would re-tenant 
the body after the expirslion of a thousand years. 
On this prindple, it was obvious to remark, that 
the body ought, if possible, to be kept sound, and 
in good order, to recdve its fM inhabitaiit* Tlus 
^ve rise to the etiseom of embainiBgv or of 
throwing into the body those sobataoces which 
experience had taught to be efl&cacious in stopping 
the progress of putrefection* Bodies thus pre* 
pared (known by the name of mummies) were 
inclosed in masses or coffins of stime, m which 
vras left no opening. These bodies thus remained^ 
in considerable preservation, to a period fer be- 
yond the utmost limits of their hopes : for Egy]^ 
tian mummies ane atiU to be seen, which are sup- 
posed to have been embalmed soon after the 
erection of the pyramids. The pyramids were, 
probably-,, erected as depo»tories for the remains 
of the Egyptian kings. The absurdities of magic 
and astrology were early prevalent, and continued 
long,inEgypu i 

Thf^se ancient naticMis had, moMoTer, made 
considerable proficieriicy in the arts of statuary, 
sculptare, and embroidery. The statues of Ba- 
by k>n were ytrj^ numerous^ and* nearly all of the 
colossal order. There was an idol of gold in the 
:temple of Belus, whose height was forty feet 
•without the ped^tal ; its weight was a tiiousand 

Babylonish 
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Babyioiiiih talents, and its value equal to thveo^ 
millions and a half of our money. The Phoenicimi^ 
were skilled in the numu&ctore of precious stuffsi 
and) in a wondeiM degree, in the ait of dyeing in 
puri^. They were also, for that early penod, 
fxp^ nitv^tqrs, aa commerce was their chirf 
pccupajdcffi, and their pnncipal scwce c^ wealth* 
The general character of these times, in reg^ to 
the arts, and which is particularty exempl^ed in 
tiieir wodui of architecture, is, that they had a 
tasfte fcr the suhbme rather than the beautiful* 
that th^. preferred magnificence to elegance, and 
spl^dour to usefolneas* To which we may add, 
that, 'm att things, Hiey w^m iRmd ^ show and 
ostentatious parade; that they aimed noore to 
daxzle the imagination than to affisct the heart ; 
tW they would sacrifice millions at the shrine <di 
wn glory, rather than .expend hundreds in a 
work ten^bg to« the permanent interests of the 



FIFTH PERIOD, 

Prom the Destruction qf the Babylmdan Emfdre tO 
the Overthrow of the Peraum Empire* 

'T^HE fifth period opens with a view of C3rrus 
-^ in possession of all the East. Asia now 
ecmteued, fi»r a time, in a state of tranciaillity* 
The Jews, though they remained dependent upon 
the Persians» were permitted to return to thdr 
own country, to rdbuild their temple, and to 
fe«»i(abfish tiieir ancient wcnrship. Cyrus, at 
length, marched against Tbmyns, queen.of the 
Massagetv, a Scythian n^tSon^ bat being van* 
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foishedin a bloody l»cae» hc.wm teieaded bf 
tiiie order of the victoriooft queen. He 
was succeeded by his sen Cambyae% wiw ^ P" - 
added £|^ypt to the Persifln empire. Hue ^ ^ 
prince also {nejected an expedition agaimt ttm 
Caithagii^anB ; tat the Phaaatkam, enwhomhtf 
depended £»* a snpfltfoi ships, reiwed to become 
parties in a warliice scheme sigainst their fbrmer 
countrymen. 

In 517 B. C. the iUbylonians became impa* 
^ent under, the oppree^on of the Persianst and 
reaolYed to shake off the yoke. They therefore 
took ]mcautions to slore their city with aH kMa 
d prowioDtf ; <ff ^rhkh^ to prevent any uanetfea*' 
sary ccHisumption, they resorted to the most ban* 
baimis policy to be met with in history : they col* 
lected all the old men, wmnen, and children^ 
whether wives, fethers, mothers, brotheia, or 
sisters, uid strangled them without disdnction* 
This unexampled cruelty £d not avail tfaenv 
Darius Hydtaspes, then moiiarch oi Persia, in« 
vested Babylon, and after a siege of twenty months 
took it, through the. treadierous aitifice of Zo- 
pyrus. Its strength would otherwise have with<« 
stood his utmost efforts. To prevent a future re« 
volt of the Babjrlonians, from a confidence in the 
strength of their city, he ordered the walls to be 
beaten down from two hundred cut^ts to fi% 
c^bit^ in height. He then marehed agamst the 
Scythians, in his way subduiag Thrace ; but this 
expedidmi provfaig uhsucc^S^l, he ^med his 
arms c^amst the In<fians, conquering ail thcf 
. country as far as the river Indds. 

The lonians, in the mean time, revolted, and 
were assisted by the Greeks ; but, after a war of 
«x years, tfa^ were forced to submissioa, and 
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treated with great seveiitjr. The Gredcs, who 
had sent tome ships to the aasistaBce of the loni- 
ai^s, took Sardis and burnt it* / This so enraged 
the Persian monarch, that he reserved upon the 
most signal vengeance on the Athenirais, and upon 
the «itire subjugation of Greece. : To this expe* 
^ticm he was farther encouraged by HipfHas, who 
had taken reft^ in the Persian coiurt* .HippiaS} 
a son of Pisistratus, had, in conjunction with his 
iHxither Hipparchuis, be^me tyrant of Athens. 
His brother was assassinated, and himself banished 
knF an attempt to revenge his death* The enmity 
now excited between the Greeks and the Persians 
terminiitcci only with the destnvtioa .of the Per- 
sian monarphy, B* C. 330. 
. Mardonius, the king's son-in-law, was placed 
at the head of the immense armament novrfitted 
cmt for the invasion of Greece ; but partly from 
acddent, and pardy from the inexperience of the 
general, the expedition miscarried. His land 
army was considerably diminished by a surprise 
of the Thracians ; a great part of his fleet was 
destroyed by a tempest ; and he returned to his own 
countiy with shame and dishonour. The resolu- 
tion of Darius seemed to gain strength, and his 
malice to heighten, by the failure of Uus enter- 
prise. Having displaced Mardonius, he sent out 
' another mighty army, under the command of Dads 
and Artaphemes. Of these, a hundred thousand 
foot, and ten thousand cavahy, were opposed by 
the great MUtiades, only with ten thousand Ath&^ 
niansy and one thousand Plataeans, and overthrown) 
with prodigious slaughter, in the plains of Mara- 
thon* It is computed that the Persians lost, in 
this exp^tion, no less than two hundred thou- 
9&ai men. Darius, in no wise disheartened by his. 
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•xtKiceniire ^Moters) wtft» prepaniig to inmde 
. Greece i)i pe^KXtt, but died io tl|e midst of liis 
preparations* 

' jS^evKes, tfa^'Mi and suoceBso' of Darius, 

.prosecuted ttieikite^on of his &ther, and S' 

came intoiGreece 'wHh the most numerous 

many recorded in the annals of history* Accord- 

.ing to ancient ^stoijiansf it amounted, together 

wUh the superfluojus retinue* of servants, eunuchs, 

:«nd Wjomeii) tp .59^83,220 souls. This prodigious 

. unmber is supposed, by aoine> to be an exaggera* 

^n* The point it is unnecessary, taoA even 

impossiUer at this, period^ to determine. However 

•iniilaensey the whole force was stopped, for three 

auGCQssftVjB ^ySi at the straits of Thermopylae, by 

(the u^rifvalled; bravery of a small band of 300 

*.S^)ar^s, commanded by the immortal Leonidas. 

r^epf.^ though he succeeded so &r as to burn the 

;2oity of, Atben^. a^r it had been jH^viously de- 

. tc^rted, was, nevertheless, every-wheire vanquished 

1^ sea and land* -. His fleet was defeated at Arte- 

. 'misium aqd Salanus ; and finding the bridge of 

. boats, wl^oh h^e had erected pver the Hellespont, 

-destroyed hy storms, he was cA)liged to cross the 

straits in. a fish^g-^xMit. Manioiuus, one of his 

ablest commanders^ was left behind, with an army 

0f ,300,000 men, for the. purpose of reducing the 

co^try under th^f power of Persia;, but at the 

.bffl^ of Fls^taeO'he was defeated and slain, 

3000 only of aU l^ia vast anay, with dif- '^' 

/ficulty, escaping destruction. This £i- 

soau^ baitie put a final stop to the invasions of 

. CTeece hy J^e Persians. 

. ; Tl^^ ^^t|ans made two successive attempts 

ifii rejCpver^tj^^ir liberty ; one, B. C 4 1 3, the other, 

B. C. 459 ; in the hust of which they were irre* 

.Vol. I. E coverably 
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cotenUjr r^dueed ; Imtin]^ also brought A lOHidi* 
Btructiefi upon the SidoniaiM, who had cottte lb 
their assistance. 

. Th« yeair 403 belbre Oirtst itt refiiark- 
^qT; able for the revolt of Cyrus agaifiitt liii 
' brvAher Artaxerkes Mneii)on. C^i^s^ wko 
had been appmnted over Lydia ahd tfie sea-coaiM, 
assembled) under various pi^ttMces, aft aitny fif 
100,000 baibarians, together \^th 13,000 Gi^dc 
nieroenaries. With diis large body cf fottts, ' hte 
marched againsft his brother, Arlaxences, and Ml 
'tremend6us beitle wasr fought at CuHaxa, in CMc 
'province of Bi^ylbn, In^ivfiich Cyhks'waslffl^ 
and his army routed. X^iophon, Die phil og a ph <» 
and historian, was comniander ci ihi Gm^ 
mercenaries; and Plough they Were ibeH «#D 
leagues distant from Greece, he conducted^ widi 
astonishing military skill, iSf^ «Hi thousand Wld<^ 
remained, tiirough the heart of tiie eh^iny% 
countty) in safi^ty, to ^dr native tod. IMt Is 
-the famous retreat of the fm thousand j M ^l^ghfy 
CDlnmended by the Greciian historians. 

Tw6 years aiter^ Agesikus, king 6f Sparta) iii- 
TwJed thte Persian dominions^ caftying f^trOT 
wherever he went ; but in the heat of his coii- 
V^uests he Was called hoine td o|)))08e the l^h^ 
bans and Boeetiand, Who were desolating his owh 
territories:* these he overcame 'in the battlfe^^df 
Coronea. From this period the PerrfaiiS roOii^ 
increased in J)rosperi^ till tiie time.<rf^ Afek- 
ander. ..... 

The Greeks, fe before observed^ had deSver«« 
themselves fix)m the common en^my, by the bat- 
tle of Plataa ; but this event wwi sUecfe6ded by 
'domestic dissensions. Which proved fturttW>re»- 
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stfuod^ tiiaft eveia fomgn mvMioiu Tbe mo- 
cess wUch. hid itteoded their arnis» and the glorf 
they had acquired in their tuious conftrta with 
the Per8d«in% filled them widi pride and imoleBce. 
& is the ipaotot ambition of Athens which must 
be regarded aa the real cause of the Pelopomieaian 
Wftf* ; n war wUchf Sar twentjr-ctgbt yeara» con- 
timied to deapJate the countiy^ uidtadeh^ it 
with bloody which swallowed up numbers of the 
gT««teat and most illustrious men of Greece ; but 
which finally temunated in the reduction of the 
pr^ominant power of Athens. The ^ 
Sparlaips became inaolentand domineering ' ^' 
in thdr turn ; and the inreterate hatred 
wiHi wJudb they peiaecttted the Athenians, at 
thecenelusionof the Pekponnesian war, enrsged 
i^ainsl them all the stalea of Greece, and was 
n^entuaUy the d^dmcticm <d dieir commonwealth. 
fifMrninondaoi at the head of the Theban annies, 
defeated them at the celebrated battle of L^uctra ; 
aadf : eS^ yeaiB after, still fiuthtf humbled their 
poAyef at tfaft battle of Mandnea, in which the 
Th^^^)(iininat)der was slain. 
. Though the Thebans became independent and 
fi»mi<jbihle among the Grecian stales, solely from 
the wise councils and vigorous measures of £pa- 
mmocKias, the Lacedemonians had little cause for 
exuHalion at hia death. This event may be said 
to have payed the way for tbe endre subjugation 
of Greece by a foreign power. Macedonia, hi- 
therto an insigmficant and barbarous nation, to the 
north of the Grecian states, began, under the ac* 
tS¥e «nd enterprising genius of Philip, to rise in 
power and importance. Philip had studied the 
artof war under Epaminondas^at Thebes. During 
hia rraidence }a thfs city, he had numerous op< 
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poitumdes of observing the divided and' ^wetk*^ 
cned condition of Greece. Of these opporCitm- 
ties he was eager to avail' himself } and accordingly 
he early conceived the de«gn of its conquest* 
Having, therefore, by his Veil-directed' and vi- 
gorous efforts, speedily settled the affairs of his 
own Kingdom, which,- in the reign of his lather, 
bad been considerably reduced by the lUyrtans,' 
another barbaroue nation in its vicinity, he im- 
mediately prepared fcnrhis projected mvasTion* 
The crafty policy of Philip prompted him to em- 
ploy every engine of power or influence^ By. 
bribery, by promises, and intrigues, he. gaine^| 
over to his interest many of the most consideiablei 
persons in the several states ^ and.fWtwithstandKng' 
lie had to encounter some opposition from tho> 
Athenians and the Thebahs, ahd-stiU mor4 fmn^* 
the masculine and impressive eloquehce of ■ De-i 
mostiienes, he finally made himself entiiie thai^- 
of' Greece, by the battle of Chftrctaieeu ' : : . J» 
The circumstances of the.country mtistbeal:*' 
lowed to be highly favouralfle tD'the ambitious de-' 
signs of Philip. All its great men hadiisdleii,' from 
intestine divisions and in domestic conficts* 
Besides, that enthusiastic love of liberty, anJ 
thirst for military fame, which animated the sol-' 
diers at the battles of Marathon and Platsea, had 
departed, never to return. In their successive 
battles with Persia, they indeed obtained immor'- 
tal renown, and freed their country from an in- 
vading tyrant ; but to their subsequent intercoui^ 
with the Persians must be attributed that dege- 
neracy which prepared them to he the slaves of 
Macedon. There are enemies more to be feared 
than those in arms : Persia communicated its in- 
dolence^ its effeminacyi its pomp, its luxury-*-^ 
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ncesL more {brmidaUe tiian its annies ravaging 
their pUins* 

Philipy having completely subdued Greece^ me- 
ditated the conquest of Asia* He was preparing 
to enter upon this great design when he &11 by 
assassinatioQ.. He was succeeded by his son 
Alexander^ one of the greatest conqueron^ and 
6onsoquent)y one of this greatest pests, the world 
ever produced* This prince not only adoptedi 
but extfflided^ the auctions schemes of his 
Seithsr. Being chosen genefsl, by tiie Grecian 
stsLtes;^ against the Persians, he set out on his Per^ 
sian expedidon with an army of 30,000 ibot and 
5000 horse* With this army he conqaeoed the 
whole force of Darius in three pitched batties>-» 
at the Granicus, at lasus, and Aihela ; in the last 
of which the Persian power was totally broken* 

But tiie gmbidcn of Alexander was not 
to be satiated with the conquest of Persia* }j^ 
He aspired to universal empire* He now 
invadeid and reduced Hyrcania, Bactria, Sogdria, 
and a8 ^lat extenwe tract of country at present 
called Buckfaaria ; and entering India, he reduced 
all the lotians to the river Hyphaus, one of the 
bnifeiches of the Indus* He would have proceeded 
even to the eastern extremities of Asia, but Ids 
soldiers positively refused to follow him further, 
and he was constrained to return* He retired to 
Babykm loaded with the spoils of the east, where 
he died on the twen^4]rst of April, «* the 
thirty-second year of his age, not without a ^^^' 
iH]8{:dckHi of being poisoned* His reign 
cKwiimKd twelve years and eight months, and \fas 
marked with uninterrupted success*. 
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We shall now take a cursory review of the 
progpress of learning, and of the arts, in Greece^ 
The Greeks appear to have been so ha{^ily or- 
ganized as to be susceptible of whatever is fine 
And elegant* To this natural superiority the 
delightful temperature of their climate must^ 
no doubt, have principally contributed* The 
softness and sahilnity of the air, the regularity and 
pleasantness of the seasons, the abundance and 
purity of their waters, added to which, the ever- 
varying hct of the country, diversified, in a 
thousand ' different forms, by hill and valley, by 
lofty mountains and verdant plains-r-all these 
point out,Gteece.as a country singularly adapted 
for awakening the human faculties into a happy 
activity^-^s: fitting it for the birtb-place of the 
muses, and- the nuree of poetic, song. In most of 
the fine arts the Greeks are, to this day, imrii^ed* 
Their works of) architecture, of statuary, and of 
sculpture^ have furnished models -wluch have 
never been surpassed, and rarely equalled. Te 
the umvieldy massiness of the eastern public 
buildings, the Greeks superadded elegance and 
beauty. 0£ this, the temples of Jupiter CMym- 
pius, and of the Ephesian Diata, are striking 
proo^ Phidias, who fiourished as early os 432 
B. C. has made himself immortal by his statues 
of Minena, and of Jupiter Olympius. About 
the same time Zeuxis, ParrhasiuB, and TimaAtheft^ 
att^npd to consider^le excdlence- in the noble 
att'of painting. 

In the various speeies of coinix)ntioQ, tiiey: 
have 'furnished the purest examples for all succeed** 
ing nations. Poetry ^was cultivaJbedarid impixived 
by Hesiod and Homer, who flourished a thousand 
years before Christ, the last of whom is still re- 
*' V V . i garded 
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gftfded as tlie firstof epic poets* In dramatie 
^etry, ^schflus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristopliaiies, have deservedly gained high repu-* 
tation. Herodotus first excited a taste tor prose 
imposition* His history, which he publicly re- 
cited at the Olympic > games, was received ynth 
auch flattering applause, that the lune books kito 
which* it is dimed were denominated after the 
names of the nine muses. Xenophon and Thu- 
cydides have, perhaps, attained a still more ele* 
vated rank among historians* Demosthenes, for 
bis manly and impetuous eloquence, has never 
been excdled*^ 

> Almost every species of philosophy was dili- 
gently cultivated, indeed, by the Greeks; but, 
except moral philosc^hy, it must be allowed, with 
viery little suco^ss* l*he great Socrates taught, 
ibr the most part, a rational and sound monJity. 
The n^mber of seets of philosophy, as the Pla- 
tonists. Peripatetics, Academics, Cyrenaics, Stoics, 
&c* &c* founded so many schools, whence flowed^ 
to speak with great moderation, at least as much; 
error as truth ; and even this negative praise^ isy 
perhaps, more than is deserved* Plato and Aristo^ 
tie, dieir most celebrated philosophers, couki 
scarcely, -though with design, have invented mor» 
effectual methods ctf confounding and embarrass- 
Ing thb' human mind* We may draw, however,' 
one important conclusion from the great variety 
pf philosophical sects which existed in Greece i 
yrhich is, thair their existence is an incontestable 
proof of the 'freedom of the Grecian states* Inr 
the despotic governments of the East there waa 
hat orw secti;> and this was composed of thef 
priests, who' were the only depositories of those 
opinions,, supposed unintelligible of dangerous to^ 
^mlgjeasieora ; but which constituted theiif'^tftema' 
I .:; . . : of 
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of r^S^n indlof phildMpbgr.. Ill Qfcece, Kflow^ 
ledge was acce^si^e by i^l whp bad a de^iic to 
iQimf This freedom i>( sentiment i» a cap&tu 
iHHirce of the activity* the uigvnuityr— of the gti-f 
D^ral mental aopenority <^thtf Gieeks^^We now 
proceed with our narratiye. 

While the rapid and astonishing conquests of 
Atexuid^r were expanding the Macedonian ^tat 
pire over the greater part of the nations rf tho 
East, the {tomans and Caithagiiuans were tnak^ 
ing coBsideniyi^e advances in the West. JLt is cu<« 
rioiia and Importsint to tr^e the orig^ sad pro^ 
gress of the Romans — to mark the siiocessivd 
step69 by whichi from a sniall band of lawless 
banditti) Ih^y asoended to wiiveraal dominion* 
W.e first behold them as a band of tobberS) and# 
as such, d^pised and hated by the surmundii^ 
atates : ^ Italy at dus penod, like ottier in&nl 
nadofHS was inhabited by a number of small in- 
fjependent principalitiesf Thf$ circumstances of 
^lieir r^tjiation n^tiwally gave rise to c<»itini]ad 
animasiti^ Wbicb were oommonly settled \if 
^i^ttte^ in which the Remansi partly fiom acd^ 
dent and partly horn superior courage, were alf 
9Eio6t alwayft victcHioqs* Thb. unifixm success^ 
added tP their ever martial and aedte lempei^ 
very early inspred th^n with ambiticm* Had tho 
neighboining ades possessed wisdom sufiBdent to 
haye comprehended tbeiit own interest, and there* 
£:>re tp havq united their finrces against them# 
this small yet brave and aspiring people mighty 
undoubtedly, have been cruahed in their infancy* 
But the Italian cities were not only jcaknis 6t 
the Roman but also.of each other's power. Thd 
Romans, therefore, had seldom or never to euf 
equnter more than one state at a thne, c^ which 
the QQnquest was less difficult ; and being kept in 

perpetual 
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perlieta^ wa^&re, they became su^b' expert 8ol> 
diers as to be at length irresistible* To this 
superiority, the following circtimstaiice greatly 
contributed. Whenever they discovered that the 
people against whom they contended gained any 
atdvantage in consequence either of superior art' 
or of the use oi some particular ^weapon not &- 
R^ar to them, they immediately adoplied that- 
practice, or began the use of 'that weapon.*' 
Thus Romulus, after he had conquered the 
Sdilwies, found ^e Salnne buckler preferable ta^ 
tiiat uaeii by lus own people ; be instaRtly enjoined' 
its use* Hence the military skill of the Romans'' 
wa» improVad bythd lailted cx^ffenoe of all ,the 
ecNiqtteit^ ' nations. - Another drcumetaace which 
tl^nded rafMdfy to extaid the limits of the Roman 
power, >*?as the practice of always annexiifg tfic- 
tonquered territories fb th^ir'own. .* Their con* 
tinued wars' ^e^efi)^ef cc^itfaly to their' effect^ 
with alF other nations^ instjead bf weakening^ 
gained fet* them an aceession'of stt^ength. ' ' ' 
- The RomsBB^ ha^ made a considerable figure kn' 
Italy- pribr ity the- ekpulsibn of the kings* By re-* 
moving th6 oppressive* toad of a tynuit, their 6ks*^ 
tic spirits rebounded 'Wkh ^dtiitional cqhiidence* 
and resolution. Their conquests tiow became feip 
more rapid aiid extensive. The cbnsular state,- 
%hich succeeded • to the regal power, was infi«' 
nitely lyiorefavqurable to coun^e and military eth^ 
teipnse. The two consul^ though iriviested with* 
ail the potvers of- their former sovereigns, Were* 
only annual magistrates* -A^ the situation of the' 
Romans itoidst- ho^e states, imd their habitual' 
dispositions, alike urged' them- to -war, the con- 
iuJs were naturally desih>us of signalizlhg their) 
short reign by some grand itulitary explpit—rthe- 
• ' ^-.---^ only 
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onllf wafi m those times, by whicK it watpos^ 
ajbl^ t9 become prB-emineotly diatin|;ivsbed». 
From the ertabBshment also of a more just waA: 
impartiMi system of lawsi OTcry eitiqeii felt hOj 
had a penoial interest in the 8l;afee« He wais 
therefiwe anjJmnW to deeds of greatej hemsm :, 
for he Ip^yr k^ fought for his wife» his chaldreni) 
lya hgmc f^r the presenrati<m of his laws, and.^ 
c^ his country. 

. In 501 B* C. the Romans subdued the SabUie^ i 
eight years after the Latins s the oity of V&x alsof. 
the stroiigest ia Itaty^ was tak^ after a tiege 9$ 
ten years. 

^ Btttf amidst all their victortes and aucr^ 

*ir ce^aes, their state w^ wddeidy brought, 
. ' |o the very brii* oi destniction by «, 
for^gjii enemy* Bi^inu% at t^ head of fk nu-i 
merous unny of Gauti) made an in^pUon into, 
"Mfi mil haying defeat^ the Romans at the; 
nyt? ^iat m|ux:h^ hi3 yif^^rious troops ^nmerr 
diately to Roincb yihi^, li^, en|er^. and bumt^ 
ipi|t^t oppositloii, Hft tb^ besLs^ the <wpi- 
t£ix yfhiih^r the afffigh^ isihafcitants. had Bed aai 
thieir last r^fugp. The injtrepid Gaul% Qsc^od^- 
the Tafpaiaji rofik, ii\ the night, at a quartan 
whiere the capitol vf^ moajt acjpessible* A^ fh^ 
ascent m, thU ^o^ was deemed impraciicfbleK 
the sentinels staticAed here m^re not suSckutl^i 
on tl^e watch, and had fallen asleep ; every things 
va^ fiivottrable. to thjsir enterprise, which Wouldr 
PfiiWi almost in an instant, ^aye been succ^ssf^ 
lihen the sjKitiiieb vrerp awakened by the cac;k-» 
ling of some ^afmdge^eke>pt in the temple of 
luiH^ef , aijM) the few of the enemy whieh had a$n 
eeiided ^ the top of the rock. were tumUfi* 
h^^dlQQg i» the botlom. This &ilute» however^ 
t 3 - . ^^ 
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1M Mt tt^leftife the ndftiflg of the fliefi. 
^nKift ^6MAed re«4v^ to ttt^rr e thefti into snbmit- 
tiion* Ifi thi6 ex^^emity, tlie cdebrdted Camilhifty 
Wtohdgi teen* unjustly baaisAied, tecunned; and, 
bdng choa^n dkta«of, sat^ Ms couhtiy. ife 
Ibaife sisch slsiug'ht^ among' the eaenny, that 
-Hi^nceiy' a Ckul wait Idl tD caity bade the neim 
^ thefr (h«adfol defeat. 

Rome waft febuUt with addidoml l|illend(Oiir ; 
^iCit now a genel^sd (stolt took ^iiiee a(Ki«ig thte 
^tsa&dns f&rtAtxif} subdaed. The RoduOM "wei^, 
'tArweter, succtfiBful Iti cfuel^g lliele ifwoiTec- 
'tibtas, and the stat^ waa once tnOre «riitd to a 
•H^Eti^li&ig obndilion: yet ^ IHttitB, lit ' 

'ittbpe ^haa tbL or seven teagidea fi<okn-tte 
OGipftal. 

Tlie repuldie, fFoni the begkottBg^ waa «gt<atod 
l>f kitertial diatoetitiona, which gave eticOutage- 
ment to the ooaque^sd telSbna tb re««ft. ' "nite 
M»it6 of thes^ ^iliord^n may he Meed to the on- 
'^ftal cofH^txtOoaof thfe HHBte* RmnulUa hail ^ 
-vlded th€f p6«t)le inib t«^ dlataes, PmnciimS and 
'Aifbdtm* B^tweefi these 'there werfe ]peTpetu4il 
•aiuimofliti^^ arisiiig ^iefiy from ^e ancroach- 
tdxxAA and opij^resai^ \of l^e PttrickiBs* At 
feitj^, M odea8b>ti of €ife weU4ttiown tocessioh 
-^f ^Hve iPk%aian« to the ^Kicml Mount, th<K tri- 
dim^bf the people w^re created to protect tfiefr 
r%!rt8« Tlifts Was an important ^i^ tow^s 1!- 
hcrtif ; hot the violei^t contefts whkh how arOse^ 
fvam the cckidnM of^iMtion of die tribunes of 
the pe^ipte Id th^ consuls ^and mlKtary tribunes, 
^quehHy prDdueed domestic disturbances kA the 
'labsC dara^g' hataais. The si^Hgat^ nations 
-iidaed the^ oppoi€liRlfi»^r dhatdfeg off jOite 
^-.•> yoke* 
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•yoke. Jn .luch timeft of antox^ky thefe *tmitio 
. leayder whom the annves were disposed to obey -; 
^fpr from .the deciaioo^of the consols tbem^Wes 
there; lay an «p|>eal to the peofdf • They thepo- 
ibre resorted to the singula expedient of creati^i; 
^an qfiicer, called Digtator^ from whom therp 
cOhpuki be no ^^peal ; but, as his authority was ai%- 
solute, his office expired with the occasion wjucjl^ 
;gave it tnrth* He comtnonly led on the Roman 
legions to war and vicUH'y. In process of time, 
the people so far preyailed as to obtain the graot 
of having one of ^ consuls elected from their 
/own body^ A greater union in the cqivn^iU «Qd 
measures of the Rommis was the necessary ooi|- 
8equence> and the subject natiopsweoe awed intp 
oibedience. F!rQm tbisp^siiod, thep, are to bed^efl 
the distinguished prosperity and pre-eminent gloiy 
:of Home. At the death of- Al^^^^er the Great, 
.they had gained considerable ^respectability -in the 
resthns^tion even of foreign nations. :,•..: 
.;. The Carthaginians^ at- this period, ;were acc^ 
.jnujating immense .treasures by commerce ;• yet* 
as. tbey had hitherto encountet^ nc) power&l n- 
yelj their advances in the art of war were &r hl- 
.ferior to those <^ the Romans* About this time, 
-however, the islfmd of Sicily rises into historic 
^notice). which might be said to be the occasion qf 
their initiation in . the art of war. The first inhiv- 
•bitants of this island, of which history- gives any 
.account, were called Sicani, Siculi, Laestrygones, 
&C. but of these we know Httle more than the 
names. The Greeks settled some colonies here, 
. -, p accordii^ to report, in the second, year of 
^j^: the irth Olympiad. These founded se- 
veral cities, of . whi<^ Syraci&se- \?asr (Jbc 
.c«^ital^; and the SyrBM:u8ians ha^ying, 4it toag^, 

' * , subjected 
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Mbjecled tbe trngkial udiabitantB, G^km became 
the firet king (styled by tke Greeks ttfrani) 
x>f Syracoae. Ndther die precise time gj^* 
nor caose c^ the first invasion of this 
Island by the Carthaginians is ascertained. We 
^aretoJdy that a part of Sicily was in thdr posses- 
sion as earlf as 505 B* C $ though twenty-eight 
years after they were totally dispossessed by Ge- 
Ion* The numeroos attempts, however, of the 
Carthagiiuans to regain their former possessions, 
^ve tbe to many and Moody wars between them 
^md the Greeks ; and prior to the year 323 B. C* 
we find them again possessed of a consideraUe 
part of the istand, whence they oould not hence- 
forward be dislodged by the whc^e force of Greece. 
It may be proper to observe too, that, titer the 
destruction of Tyre by Alexander, the Cartha- 
ginians had the command of almost all the com- 
merce of the western wmid. Whether they had 
already made any s^tlements in Spain is not 
taown ; but k is certain that they traded to that 
country an account of its gold and silver mines, 
m die latter of which it was peculiariy abundant- 
It is also probable that they tnded to Britain for 
the sake of its tin. 

SIXTH PERIOD, 

J^rom ihe Death of Alexander to the JDeatruction qf 
Carthage by the Romans* 

THE hisiorical picture which the commence* 
ment of the sixth period presents, is that of 
bU the eastern part of the world, fitmi the con- 
£nes of Italy to the river Indu^j united inta one 
> Vol. L F vast 
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vast oiipire, yet without a head<-»a monmnj^ntal 
pillar to the victories of Alexaiukr, despcHkd of 
its capital. The western world teema with fierce, 
and savage nations, about to be brought in slaviah 
subjection to the rival republics of Rome and of 
Carthage<r— Al^pnder had luuned no successor ; 
but had left behuid him a victorious, hitheito an 
invincible army, commanded by experienced and 
ambitious officers, all aspiring^ to Ihe supreme 
power. Amidst die terrible dissensions and con- 
flicts to which such a state of things must be 
continually giving birth, every individual of' the 
family of this great conqueror--his mother, wives, 
children, brothers, and sisters, wens M cut off. 
At length four hew empires arose out of the 
;dominionsof Alexander. To Cassander were as- 
signed Macedonia and all Greece ; to Antigcmus, 
Asia Minor ; to Seleucus, Babylon and the eastern 
provinces ; and to Ptolemy Lagus, Egypt and the 

western ones. A»dg0QUs, however, be- 
301.* V^ soon defeated and killed by Sekuoos 

and Lysimachus, at the battle of Ipsus, 
.the greater pak of. his dominions fell to Seleucus*: 
but seyeral pnovinces, in the pretalenceof these 
disorders, resolved to shake off the yoke of Ma- 
cedonia; and hence were formed the kingdoms 
of Pontus, Bithynia, Pergamus, Armema, and 
Cappadocia. The. two most powerful and per- 
manent empires were those of Syria and of 
Egypt ; the first founded by Seleucus, the second 
by Ptolemy Lagus. Greece had gained little by 
all these commotions and revolutions : though it 
. was prevented indeed fit>m intenial diasensiovi^ it 
. was subjected to a grievous oppressioa from its 
• Macedoniani tyrants. :, , . 

Wlule. the empire of Alexauder was thua torn 

in 
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in pieces, in the east, bf the rival amindon of 
his successors, the Romans and Carthaginians 
trere exerting all their effoTts, and making rapid 
advances, in enslaving' the nations of the west.' 
Of the Italian states, the Romans added one after 
another to their empire, till they had re- 



& C. 



doced the whole of Italy under their do- 
minion. They experienced but one check 
to the headlong torrent of their victories. This 
arose from Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, whose con* 
fident ambition conceived it an easy achievement 
to conquer all Italy. Accordingly, having 
entered that country, he maintained a war ^^* 
Ibr six yeara ; when he was utterly over- 
dirown by Curius Dentatus. 

The Romans having now conquered and secured 
every thing at home, thdr ever-restless and en- 
teipriang. ambition stimulated them to look 
abroad for conquest and plunder. A pretext was 
not wantingw The Carthaginians, by being in 
possesaon of a great part of Sicily, and having 
also seized uponCoruca and Sardinia, were too 
near neighbours of the Romans not to excite 
their jealousy ; and, agreeably to their most san- 
guine wishes, their assistance was now solicited 
by the Mamertines against Hiero king of Syracuse 
and the Carthaginians. They embraced the op- 
portunity with the utmost alacrity, imme- 
" diately commencing a war against the Car- ^^J^ 
thaginians, which lasted twenty-^ree 
years. This is the first of the three Pumc war9^ 
so celebrated in the Roman history, which ended 
much to the disadvantage of Carthage, owing 
chiefly to the bad conduct of her generals. Its 
consequence was, the entire loss of Sicily, and 
fKxm after of Sardiilia^ to the CarthaglniaBs. 

The 
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The Romans gained also another conaderaUe ax^ 
Tantf^ in this war : they were taught by it the 
art of fighting by sea. A Carthaginian vessel 
'being wrecked on the coast of Italy, it was used 
as a model ; and in three months a Beet was fitted 
out, and intrusted to the command oi the consul 
Duillius, who, in the first naval engagement, 
came off victorious* . 

The progress) and particularly the event, of this 
war demonstrated to Hamilcar Barcas, the only 
able Carthaginian general, that, unless the most 
vigorous measures were tidten, Carthage must in 
the end fall a victim to the ambition of Rome* 
He conceived therefore, that the best, if not ^e 
only method of warding off this dreaded blow» 
would be, to raise themselves to an equality with 
Rome by completing the conquest of Spain ; In 
which country they had already conudenlrfe 
possessions, whence they derived great ad« 
vantage in consequence of the abundance- and 
richness of its mines. Having therefore qtielfed a 
rebellion of mercenaries, who had besiegjed Car^ 
thage, he immediately engaged in the undeHidk- 
ing with great ardour ; but his death prevented its 
completion. His son Asdrubal prosecuted his 
desig^ with such vigour and success, that the Ro- 
mans, jealous of his advances, prevailed upon 
him to enter into a treaty, by which it was sti- 
pulated, that the river Iberus shoidd be the boun* 
dary of his conquests. It is probable that this 
treaty was never ratified by the senate of Car- 
thage ; and if it had, Hannibal, the son of As- 
drubal, and his successor in the command, who 
bad sworn perpetual enmity to the Romans, would 
never have been bound by any ratification which 
withheld him from hb revenge* At the age of 

five* 
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fiire-«iid-twent]f being chosen general^ / he sub- 
dued m Uiree yean ^ the nations of Spain which 
coQUBued hostile to the Carthaginian power ; 
mDfd, after a siege of eight months, tookSagtin- 
turn* The &11 of this city, which was in alliance 
with the Romans, kmdled the second Punic war* 
Hannibal now crosses the Ebro, the PyTen6e8, 
and die Alps, and poors, with dreadful irruptioii, 
down into Italy. He defeated P. Com. Scipi6 
«nd Sempionius near the Rhone, the Po, and the 
Tretna : then crossing the Apennines he invaded 
Etruna ; and having conquered the consul Flami- 
£du8 near the lake Thras3rmenus, he soon after 
met the two consuls C Terendus and L. £mi- 
lius at Cannx, where he overthrew the Romans 
with ahnost unexampled carnage. Hannibal, 
after thia signal victory, is* chargeable with a very 
reprehenidble &.ult, in delaying to march his army 
Immediately to Rome ; which, according to his- 
torians, must have Men, in the general conster- 
*4Uition, an unresisting sacrifice to his superior 
arms. Fabius Maximus, who was created dic- 
tator on this emergency, reftised to come to a 
general engagement, but continued to harass his 
enemy by ambuscades and countermarches. This 
prudent cc»uluct allowed the Romans time to re- 
cover* 

MarceUus, however, was the first who, by gain- 
ing some advantage over the Carthaginian, con- 
vinced the Romans that Hannibal was not invin- 
<^ble. Being recalled, with his victorious army, 
from Sicily, which he had completely subdued, 
to <^pose the common enemy, he engaged him 
in several successful conflicts ; but at length fen 
by an ambuscade. Hannibal^ent to Carthage iat 
41 reinforcement of troops. The senate of Ca»- 
F 2 thage 
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^1^ began to be^ envious of Im rising gre«i>- 
ness ; and he was not only denied the necesatty 
supplies, but ordered home to defend has owa 
4:ountry from a Roman army, which had invaded 
it, under the command of Scipio. 
. Hannibal) even in the zenith of his good foiv 
tune, had, with provident vrisdcmii conduded a& 
^ alliance with Philip of Macedon ; yet this prince 
seemed now to be possessed with similar in&Au^ 
fttion : he did not perceive that his own interest 
was involved with that of Carthage. Had Philip 
sent an army to the assistance of Hannibal, im- 
mediately after the battle of Cannae, Rome must^ 
undoubtedly, have been forced to have accepted 
that offer of peace which she so haughtily rejected* 
The conqueror of Italy, therefore, was obliged ttr 
abandon his designs, for vrant of the small addi- 
tional number of twenty or thirty thousand men. 

SciiHo's view in carrying the war into Africa. 

was ^milar to that of Hannibal in his invasion of 

Italy, and was attended with superior success^ 

He v^as joined in Africa by Ma«nisaa» 

2gg ' king of Numidia, by whose aid Hann&al 
was overcome at, the battle of Zama; 
which terminated the second Punic war. 

The event of this war was the prelude to the 
imiversal empire of Rome. The other nations 
of the eartii were about to reach the crias of 
their fate. Egypt, Syria, and Greece, seconded 
the ambidon of the Romans in hastening their 
own destruction by intestine divisions and mu- 
tual wars. Syria, at this time governed by An« 
tiochus the Great, notwithstuuSng a defection 
of the Parthians, was still very powerful. Han? 
nibal, therefore, having taken refuge in his 
xourt after his defeat at Zama> endeavoured 

.to 
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to convince him that it was his mteroBt to make 
war upon Rome* The monarch listened to that 
eiq>erienced general with attention and approta* 
lion ; biit his measures were dilatory, his opera- 
ticms devoid of vigour, and he neglected the wise 
counsel of Hamubal, which urged the most speedy 
and vigorous opposition to the Romans, by his 
iavancm of their own country. Carthage also, 
with singular in&tuation, refused all assistance 
against that pfoiid nation, v^ich, without provo- 
cadcm, was about to doom her to irretrievable mini 
• In Europe, the states dT Greece, in^gnant at 
the oppression of Macedon, had come to a reso- 
kiticm of shaking off the yoke. Hence 
originated the fionous Achsan league, ^gr* 
which continued 130 years. The confe- 
derate states, however, did not continue to act 
in omcert ; and on occasion of some new acts of 
tyranny fix>m Philip, at this time king of Mace- 
donia, the Etdians, who were the most aggrieved, 
determined to call in the Rontims to tfieir assist- 
ance against that prince. The Romans vnltingly 
obeyed tfie call ; and the Etolians, by tfieir aid, 
overcame Philip ; but the advantages of the vic- 
tory redounded chiefly to the Romans. 

The Etolians having at length £scovered their 
tsnoF^ attempted to correct it by an expedient 
still more dangerous. They now invited Antio^ 
chus, king of Syria, to defend them against the 
Romans. Antiochus readily accepted this invita^ 
tion, while he disregarded the vriser advice (^ 
Hannibal ; but was severely puni^ed for his im- 
prucknce. The small body of forces which he 
landed in Greece were easdly overcome, and he 
was obliged by the Romans to retire b^ond 
Mount Taurus, and amerced in an annual fine of 
3Q00 talents i a sum> indeed^ which his revenues 

vrere 
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were inadequate to discharge. The Macedomaiia 
were by no means disabled, but still contiiiiied 
formidable* Perses, the successor of Philip^ re* 
sewed the war ; and the loss of a decisive en- 
gagement is attributable ooly to his own cowar* 
dice. His kingdom) therefore, sulmiitted to tho 
Romans* 
The next object of ambition to the Romans 
was utterly to exterminate the Caxthagi* 

jjj J" mans, who were still possessed of no de** 
spicable power. They wanted no pretext 
for tlus : it was sufiicient for them that Carthage 
was an unequal match for the omnipotence of & 
Roman arms. War, therefore, was declared a 
third time agunst this devoted state; and the 
flames (kindled by Scipio, the second A&icanus,) 
m wfaidi it consumed, raged incessantly for se* 
venteen days. The same year, the Gre- 

j^ • cian states were deprived by Rome of the 
short-lived liberties v^ldch she pretended to 
grant them, by the entire destruction of Co* 
nnth. 

The only other remarkable transaction which 
occurred, during this period, is the oppresnon' of 
the Jews by Antiochus EjMphanes, king of Syria. 
After their return from the Babylonish captivity, 
the Jews had been subject to Persia till the time 
of Alexander : they were afterwards in subjection 
either to Syria or Egypt, as the chances of war be« 
tween these two ^gdoms happened to deter- 
mine. •Egypt bemg at length considerably redu« 
ced by Antiochus, the Jews fell under his power, 
and were treated by him very tyrannically* On a 
report of his death, therefore, they showed some 
signs of joy ; when Antiochus came against them 
hi all the fory of revenge, took Jerusalem by 
storm; and committed such acts of cnielty md 

outrage) 
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cmtrage, that the wretched inhabitants were con* 
strained to fly to cavems, and holes of rocka, to 
escape the fierceness of his wrath* Their 
religion was abolished ; their temple pro- , ^' 
&ned ; and an image of Jupiter Olympiua 
set i^ (»i the altar of bimit offerings* This pro* 
fimation is supposed to be the abomnatum of dc90^ 
lationj spoken of by the prophet Daniel* In 167 
B. C. however, the true worehip was restored by 
Mattathias in most (yf the cides of Judea : next year 
the temple was purified, and the divine rights re* 
estabfished, by Judas Maccabeus. To theao 
events a long series of war succeeded between 
the Jews and the Syrians, In which the Jews had 
commonly the advantage* These were not finally 
•terminated when the destruction of Carthage took 
place ; v^ch catastrophe properly doses tlw sixth 
geneial periods 

SEVENTH PERIOD. 

From the Destruction qf Carthage to the Death o[ 
; " Trajan. 

THE seventh epoch begins in the year B« €• 
146, and presents the ruins of the Greek 
empire, 'in the declining states of Syria and of 
J^Sl^ '^^^ Syrian empire comprehended, at 
lirst, all Asia^ as &r as, and even beyond, the rivet 
Indus. In 312 B.C.^ however, the. Indian provin- 
ces were ceded, by Sekucus, to one Sandrocottus 
or Androcottus, a nadve, for a reward of 600 ele* 
phants. This Androcottus subdued all the coun- 
tries between the Indus and the Ganges > and the 
greatest part df. India may, from ^his time, be 
consider^ as bdependent of the Syro«Macedo» 

nian 
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luan kings. The revolt of the Parthiaiis and 
Bactriansy from Antiochus Theus, tended 
^^^' still more to hasten its decline. The former 
held in subjection that vast tract of coun« 
try now called Persia^ and could never afber be 
subdued* In the beginning of this period) then, 
we find the Greek empires of S3rria and Egypt 
diminished by the loss of India^ Persia, Armenia, 
Pontus, Bithynia, Cappadoda, Pergamus, and 
other countries ; and the general state of the 
world was as foUows : Asia was divided into tha 
empires of India, Paitlua, and Syria, with the lesser 
states of Armenia, Pontus, &c« above mentioned* 
Arabia also, which had maintained its independence 
since the time of Ishmael, the son of Abraham, 
began, even in the uxth period, to rise into conse^ 
quence. In Africa existed the kingdoms of Egypt 
and j&thiopia ; the territories of Carthi^ in sub- 
jection to Rome ; together with the kingdoms of 
rJumidia, Mauritania, and Getulia, also about to 
be swallowed up by the insatiable ambition of the 
same rapacious power. The baibarous. and insig*- 
nificant nations to the south of these, were ob« 
jects unworthy of the Roman dignity, and therefore 
remained in security. The Gauls, the Germans, 
and a few Spanish nations, were the only people 
in Europe who dared to re»st the Roman arms* 
These, from inferiority in military skill, engaged 
in a very unequal contest. 

In 155 B. C. the Spaniards, who had been sub* 

dued by Sdpio Africanus during the second Pu* 

nic wai^ revdted, but were reduced by the de* 

^ straction of Numantia ; and the femished 

'' infaabilants perished in those; flames which 

themselves had kindled. ' JlMus, king of 

Pergamua, jikymg bequesjithed, idt ids deatii, to 

the 
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tiie Ronum people aH his goods, tbty intoprated 
y a expre»ic»iB in their utmost latitiidey and seized 
upon his kmgdom^ reducing it to a Roman pro* 
vince under the name oiAma Proptr* Majorca^ 
Minorca, and Ii^ca, together with sereral ^ 
nations beyond the Alps, were likewise ^^a.' 
hroc^t into submission* 

bi Africa the arms of Rome were equally suc- 
cess&l. Numidia and Mauritania helped 
to extend the Roman territories ; the for- \^* 
mer of which was totally reduced. 
' By the dectine of the em|jre of Syria in the 
^cast, ^e Jews were enabled to recover their li- 
bertyy ^uad even to give to their dominions an ex- 
tent equal to that which they possessed in tfaeUys 
of David and of Solomon* The dvil dissensions 
between Antiodius Grypus and Antiochus Cyzi- 
cenus) jeneouraged the dties of Tyre, Sidon, 
PtQlemai% and Gasa, with other places, to de» 
daie diemsdves mdependient. These ^ ^ ^^ 
fections gradually promoted tiie decfine of ^'^ 
the Symn monarchy, till Tigranes, king 
of Armenia, seventeen years after, comx^eted its 
reduction* When this prince was conquered by 
RomOf Syria became ^a Roman province* About 
this time, the victorious career of the Romans re- 
odyed a mighty ichedk fiKon ^fiduidates, king of 
Pontus* This axid>itiou& and bloody tyrant com- 
menced his rei^ by the mufder. of his own mo- 
ther) who had been left co-partner indie kingdom* 
HeafterwanU pot to des^. the two sons of his 
sister Laodice, which' she had by Ariatatfaes, 
kmgof Cappaddda, in order -ta {daoe on the va- 
.cant thnme one of his ow)i sons, a child not 
more than dght years old* >Gcomede8, king of 
Bithynia, having married Laodice) ihe widow of 
• Ariarathesi 
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Afiarathes, alarmed at these crilel and aiixtraiy 
Inoceedii^;!} suborned a youth, as the third son dT 
Ariarathes, to be king of Cappadocia ; seocKii^ 
JUaodice to Rome to attest his legitimacf, aiid 
the consequent justice of his title* On the other 
hand Mithridates, not behind them in aitifioey 
dispatched Gordius, the governor of his son^ to 
Romci who declared that the youth who then sat 
on the throne of Cappadoda was the thiid son 
and lawful heir of Ariarathes* The Romans, be- 
ing thus made aiinters in this intricate affsdr, set»- 
tl^ the dispute by depriTin^ Mhhiidates of Ca]>- 
IMidocia, and Nicomedes of Paphlagonia* Mithn»- 
dates being thus crossed in his amiutious designs 
upon Cappadocia, instantly flew to arms <^ai|iBt 

the Roman republic. This fiunous wai% 
goT' ^c longest, and one of the most pregnant 

with danger and death Rome ever sustain^- 
ed, was finally brought to a close by Pompey the 

-Great, after having lasted twenty-six years* 
^7^* The kingdoms of Armenia, Cq^Nidoda, 

and Bithynia, had before submitted to the 
Roman power. JU 

Not long after, the kingdom of Judea was con- 

veited into a Roman province by. Pompey, 
^/" who at the same time obliged Hyrcanus, 

its soverdgn, to resign C»losym and 
Phoenicia, which had acceded to Judea by the 
-conquest of his predecessors. All the east, there- 
£>re, from the Mediterranean sea to the borders 
of Pardiia, was now subject to the domimon df 
.Rome. 

In the wcrt some remains of liberty still eac- 

isted among the Gaulish and Spanish nations.. 

' The Oauls, who were not finally subdued till the 

time of Julius Caesar^ made frequent and terriUe 

irruptions 
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imfp6oi^ into Italy. Julius Cxaary mo»OTer» in 
'his warlike exjpeditions, visited Germany and 
Britain ; but did little more than visit them* . In 
neither of those countries were his conquests 
either ext^i»ve or permanent. In the civil wa» 
between him and Pompey^ he seized i^xui the 
kingdom of Mauritania, and those parts of Nu- 
midia which had been left in possession of their 
Hberty. Egypt alone remained; Cyre- ^ 
.naica was bequeathed to the Romans ; and ' g^ * 
.Cssar finding Cyprus ^;uilty of possessing 
. wealth, she too &U a victim to his avarice. The 
successive amours of Pompey, Julius Cxsar, and 
Marc. Anthany, with Cleopatra, the beautifijl 
4}ueen of Egypt, served even more than the inter- 
nal dissensions of the republic to protract the dis- 
solution of that kingdom. E^pt, how- 
ever, eighteen years after the battle, of Ac- * 
. tium, which determined the &te of An- 
thony and Cleopatra,, was reduced to a Roman 
.province. 

While the arms of the repubtic were thus vic- 
torious abroad, it was convulsed and tortured with 
^ unceasing dissensions at home. The bloody se- 
:diti(m& c^ the Gracchi, which engendered such 
fierce and inextinguishable hate between the pa- 
tridans and plebeians, properly dated their origin 
. from the siege of Numantiain Spain. This small 
. city, which contained no mote tlian 4000 fighting 
men, resisted for six years the whole force of the 
Ronuui army which besieged it, on one occasion 
. giving it a most terrible and disgracefitl over- 
throw. Of the 30,000 which of^sed the Nu- 
,, jnantines, 20,000 were killed, and the remaining 
10,000 so hemmed in as to be allowed no possi- 
bility of escape. In this extremity they nego- 
VoL. I. ' * • G tiated 
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tiated a peace, by which it was stipulated : !• That 
the Numantines should suffer the Romans to re- 
tire unmolested* 2. That Numantia should niain- 
tsdn its independence, and be reckoned among 
the Roman allies. This treaty the Romans had 
the iniquity to violate ; but, to compensate this 
violation, ordered the commander of their army to 
be deUvered up to the Numantines, who insisted 
that his army also should be delivered up : this 
was refused, and the war being renevred, termi- 
nated as above related. Titus Sempronius Grac- 
chus had been one of the most active in promoting 
the above-mentioned peace with the Numantines, 
and consequently had been in equal danger with 
the commander in chief of being given up to 
their mercy. This was a disg^race his violence of 
temper could not brook, and he determined upon 
revenge. He began by espousing the cause of 
the plebeians against the odious tyranny of the 
patricians ; reviving the old law which enacted 
that no Roman citizen should possess more than 
500 acres of land ; the overplus was to be distri- 
buted amongst those who had no lands, and the 
rich to be reimbursed fix)m the public treastuy^ 
The riches of Attains, which had been bequeathed 
to the Roman people, he also distributed without 
opposition. In the destructive tumults excited 
by these seditious proceedings, he was assassina- 
ted by P. Nasica ; and, at the same time, huri-» 
dreds of his friends and adherents were cut off 
by deaths of torture. 

His brother, and successor in seditious Innovar 
tion, Caius Sempronius Gracchus, enacted the 
Sempronian law, which ordained, that no person 
who had been legaUv 'deprived of a magistracy 
for misdemeanors should ever after be capable of 
•• • bearing 
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bearing an office. He also enacted several other 
laws, all hostile to the patridan power ; but that 
which created the greatest commodons, was the 
one which bestowed upon the Italian allies the 
privilege of Roman citizens. This was followed 
by tumults and murders in the city, and a revolt 
throughout the states of Italy. To give the finish-^ 
iog stroke to this picture of gwieral calamity, the 
contending factions of Sylla and Marius were de- 
luging the city with bloodir A detul of the num- 
berless proscriptions and massacres ordained by 
these inhuman tyrants ; <^ the increasing heaps of 
slain) which day after day chcdi^ up the streets 
nod poisofied the air, is enough to freeze the 
bkiodsi It is sufficient to observe, in this place, 
that these various horrors ended in the povpelual 
diclatdn^ of Sylla^ 

. Whatever were the motives 6f Syda, he .^ 
^ve in his resignation after having en- ^' 
joyed absolute power only two years. But 
the inhuman outrages of Sylla and Marius were 
succeeded by die no less fieOal contests of Cssar 
and Pompeyr . These contests, after having pro- 
duced all the varieties of calamity incident to ci- 
vil wars, were terminated by the battle of Phar- 
salia, in which Pompey was overthrown and his 
fortunes totally mined. Cxsar, with all ^ 
poss&le dispatch, then crossed over into * 
Africa, defeated the republican army in 
that continent, reduced Mauritania to » Rothan 
province, and thus completed his vkteries in that 
quarter. The events of the battk of Munda, 
feught between Cxsar and the republican army 
commanded by Pompey the younger, elevated 
Caesar to absolute poweis but annihilated the 
liberty of the Roman r^ubilu 

Cxsar 
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Cssar had now estabUshed Ids oim an:. 
—y* thority on the ruins of his country j but 
there remained a few Roman breasts which 
still cherished the sacred fire of freedom, which 
still preserved an abhorrence of tyrants. Brutus, 
at the head (^ a number of the principal senators, 
entered into a conspiracy against the usurper, 
and he was assassinated in the fifty*sixth year 
of his age* ^ 

Tyrannicide has seldom been found to 

^'^' succeed. The death of Cxsar gave.activity 

^'* to the ambition of Marc Anthony, who^ 

espoused his cause, and determined to raise him-' 

self by the destruction of Caosar's diemies. !&'- 

the funeral oration which he sjxike over his muN 

dered friend, he exerted every e£R>rt, and triedt 

every art, to kindle a spirit of revenge in the fo^ 

"polace. This insidious and inflammat6r)^ ha* 

rahgue had the desred effect, and the peaplo^ 

from all quarto* crowded to his standard. The 

repi^lican forces under the command of Brutuft^ 

ami Cassius were finally defi»ited by. Anthony and' 

Octavius at the battle of Phifippi. After nu!mt*^ 

berless disturbances, proscriptions, «nd ma^«> 

ores, Octaritfs obtained the undisturbed posses^ 

don of the empire, by his victory over Aiithcmy' 

and Cleopatra at the sea fight of Acthmw TMflk' 

event completed the destruction of the re* 

■ • public ; and Octavius, now saluted under 

'the titles of Augustus and emperor, alter 

t^ucihg Sjiain, Mcesia, Pannoilia, and a fbw 

other countries adjacent to the Roman territories, 

soon established a profound and universal ^eaeee 

through the extensive dominions of Rome. 

The remainder of this period is retnart:- 
^\^' able for the conquest of Britdh by Plau- 

dius 
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iBc» and Agricola, and the destmctieii of Jeni« 
salem by Titus. The war with the Jews on*' 
ginated €rom their obstinate daiin of Cxsaiea^ 
which the Romans had added to the province of 
Syria. The conduct of this war was first in« 
trusted to Vespaman, to whom many of the cities 
of Judea surrendered. He even proceeded so far 
as to lay siege to Jerusalem, but di^d before he 
had complet^ its reduction. This magnificent 
and renowned city was utterly destroyed by hi» 
son Titus, and levelled with the ground i . ^ 
the Jews were dispersed into aU nations, .jZ" 
and have never »nce been able to erect 
themselves into a distinct community* About tett 
years afkr this great event, the southern parts of 
Britain were entirely subdued by Agncola. 

Trajan was elected emperor of Rome amidst 
the unammous rejoicings of the peq)le, and with 
the concurrence of the armies. Under the reign 
of this virtuous and benevolent prince, afi things 
seemed to promise peace and dcxnestic tranquil^ 
lity. Trajan was possessed of great courage and 
V. military talents, as well as the more amiable, yet 
less dazzling, qualities of justice and humanity f 
and the barbanans, who commonly commenced 
their hostile inroads at the election of a new em« 
peror, continued for the most part quiet and obe- 
dient. The Dacians, however, had the boldness 
to claim .from the Roman people a tribute ex^^ 
torted bom the cowardice of Domitian. The 
empercM* now suddenly appeared on the frontien, 
and so awed them by his presence that they rea- 
dily entered into a treaty of peace. This was 
soon after violated by Decebalus, the Dacian 
lung 'f when Trajan entering the hostile country 
by tbrowine a biidge over the rapid atveam of 
G 3 the 
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the DlBube) obtaiiied a con^iete victdrf) tlioqgjk 
with « prodigious slaughter of his troops^ atid 
Dacia became a RoBian province* The emperor 
then turned hb arms eastward^ passing, ^mw^ 
the submissive kingdom of Armenia ; and by the 
skill and activity of his operations reduced Mesor 
potamia, Chaldea, Assyria ; and took Ctesiphoi);the 
capital of the Parthian empire^ appointing orer it 
a king— from an idea that this was the best met 
tfaod of retaimng such a rebellioas people in sub» 
jection. Still pursuing his conquests in the easti 
he subdued natkxia then unknown ; and it is i«)> 
ported, that when he had reached the confihes of 
India* he lamented that he had not the vigour 
and youth of an Alexander, that he might expkire 
new provinces and kingdoms, and add them to 
the Roman empire* The conquests of Trajan in 
the east were splendid, and only splendid ; tjbey 
were neither permanent nor useful* As soon as 
he had signified his intention of returning to 
ilome, the conquered barbarians appeared again 
in arms, so that not an acre of territory was added 
to the Roman empire. Trajan did not readi home, 
but died of a fiux in the town of Sefinus (afiem 
wards called Trajanopolis) in Cilida; and 

'' with his death doses the seventh general 
period of history* 

Agreeably to our plan, it is now necessary to 
•Kview the progress of the arts, sdences, and 
learning among the Romans* It was not ^till a 
late period of the republic that the aits appeared 
^t Rome ; till the spculs of Carth^e and SicUy 
.had corrupted and civilized the semi-bari^arian 
conc^rors. No literary relic exists of the cariy 
«ges of the republic; no popular aong nor rude 
chronide* Even of timse vrni&s wlu> paved the 

way 
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nmf for oar.t>reaeiiJt tskunoaX modefe^.tfae teadieril 
f»£ the. Aagustioi tehooU little tcmaiMUu We hvm 
only a fev fbgmeutii of Bonuia and Luciliuab 
FtMtuoatelf we poasest Liicitti\i% the 1006^ 
of the Roman {Kids. The comedies of Plviink 
and Telicxice prove that the comic dnona <^ the 
andents was ftrJess perfect than tb^ tnige&» 
in the i^occeeding more oonect miters k»s oA. 
gioalitf sfqpcanu The Aogustaa age was l^as the 
|ige oCgemils than of taste: poetry, paintiii^^ 
aatlptuiei aidtfteotore, miisicy were aH karnt fioa * 
-Giseece ; and the Roman imtCators rarely or nerer 
•ppear to haTe imppoved on their p io Myj ie^ 
Sen^plurer periK^ and architecture, ase^by thdr 
aatore^ inci^hie of improvement. Of andeat 
! wusic we hare little hot wild and incredibteao^ 

I aertioos* Asauiedly, modem painting eaceeds 

the 90|deiit ;. thoogh that had attedned the utmoat 
degance and ontectness of outline.. The avt 
arhich pecpetaatBa the genkn of the painter b of 
modem ^scoTery. 

If the Roman and Grecian poets (^ compared, 
I the result will be tittle, fiivomable to the Romans,- 

thoi^h their &me has been assisted by the wreck 
of Gredatx literafure. We poBsess tibe best of 
tbeXadns, Catullus, Virgpil, Horace ; no pames of 
equal celebrity have perished. In these Writers 
we know io much to be translated, that it is fidr 
tad , icasonabk la hdiete, they ha^e bcnxowed 
4Enore from writers whose woifcs hare been lost, 
fiomce has inherited the funeof Alcanjs and 
Archilochna. 

Borne hasieft us one great example t^ oratory 
in Cicero.. Her historical models are less perfect. 
Th^ie is a want of antiquarian lesear^ in Xivy^ 
and thQ ^gpadsMaae of iSalhist and Tacitus is de- 

feccd 
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ftced bf an afiected nuomftxism. Coar^ bm- 
Bioin are well and i^ainlf written* The mora 
valuable commeiitaries of Sylla are lost* 

Her religioii and pbi^oaoi^f also Rome recetved 
fiom Greece. The same wild febles constituted 
the belief of the people; the same physical dreams 
ttod moral systems were the tenets of the rulers. 
A selfish Epicurean philosophy was held by the 
majority of the senators, which corrupted them 
individually^ subverted the liberty of the rqauUict 
and was one of the most active causes in po|soi^ 
ing, and finally destroying, the empire. The few 
characters whose virtues have entitled them to the 
veneration of after-ages, were of the Stoic scboc^ 
Such were Cato, Brutus, and Chose good men whs 
were the victims of Tiberius, and Nero, and Do* 
mitian; Pstus, Heloidius, and thdr feltow-suf- 
ierers ; men who were the martyrs of virtue; but 
who have obtained no popular applause, because 
their actions and deaths were conoscted with no 
great public calamity. 



EIGHTH PERIOD, 

From the death of Trajan to the Dhndon of the 
Smfdre under Conitantme. 

n^HE dominions of Rome were now stretched 
-^ out to thdr utmost extent ; and this vast em- 
pire had swallowed up almost all the nations of the 
earth. It comprehended the greater pert of Britain, 
nil ^Mun, France, the Netheriands, Italy, part of 
Germany, Egypt, Barbary, fiildulgcrid, Turiuy 
in Europe, Turkey in Asia, and Persia. Withre- 
^gard to the state of India, at this tinc» jintory is 

Silent. 
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«Rent* - CfaoBL mut too remote eren ftr the 9tm^ 
biti(Hi of the Romans, who arrogtfted to themaelviet' 
the empire cif the world. The northern parts 6t 
Europe, and of Asia, swanned with fierce wand* 
tf&^rage hordes of barbarians, already formidable- * 
enemies of Rome, and destined soon to crush her 
pre-eminence, and to trample her honours in the 
dust. 

Like tytrf thing human, the empire of Rome^^ 
haivin^ reached the meri^an of its power and^ 
V splendour, began to decline. The provinces of 
mbylonia, Mesopotamia^ and Assyria, revolt^ ;. 
the Patthiam threw off thc^ dependence; andthtf 
northem barbarians poured in increasihg nam** 
hefd upon the frontiers* The ParChiahs,howeTerv> 
who had ever been severely galFed by the Roman 
^oke, and therefore always restless and troul)le>» 
^me, were at length totally subdued by 
Persia, which country had been long in 



A. D. 



sobjection td^em ; but the' Romans dei- 
rived no advantage from ^is e^eni. The enmfitf* 
of Paithia to Rome was now transferred to tho» 
Persians, who contititied to infest -the Roman ten' 
fifories on the ttiak^ while the li^Ubarians reiterated 
their inrbadb on the nortlif. 

That we may form a more diitln^ notion of 
the fierce and terrible enemy Rome had to en^ 
counter, and of the instruments by Which she'' 
fell, it win be necessary to sketch the otftlihe 0$ 
the dhuracter, the manners, ^d tcfigiocfs tenets 
of thode savage nations of thb norm, who ndiP 
only wrought the downfall of th« 'mighty empire, 
but chan^ the f^of the illiole #estehi worid. 
.Pi^The fortune of RdMe hild triumphed ^yrer every 
opponent, and, fit>m ^e asylum of a band of m^ 
land, that ditf MA gfaduaiiy become the mistrcs* 
t .. of 
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of die worid. The steady vakmr of her leg^ona^ 
was invinciUe in the field, and the crooked policy 
of her intrigues succeeded in diaumting and weajt- 
ening whatever enemies she had mai^Led out for 
subjection. But the dark forests of Germany 
were inhabited by a race of men, s^nst whom, 
die Romans, in the time of their republic, main- 
tedned a doubtful contest ; the contest could. nqt 
long be doubtful between a free naticm^ fierce in 
the enthusiasm of a warlike superstid<Hi, and the 
timid slaves of Rome, accustomed to crouch be- 
neath every libertine or tyrant who oppnesaed 
them* The manners of the Germans have been^ 
delineated by Tacitus, the most philoso^ic of 
historians. They elected their kings oi^ aeeount 
of their noble birth ; their leaders^ for thdir per- 
sonal valour* The table c^ their chief was rudely 
furnished ; but it was furnished with abundance ; 
and the warriors who shared- his feast, a&d received 
sometimes of him a hcnise trsuned fi>f war, some- 
times a victorious and bloody lance, gratified their 
own fiivouritb p^s^ion in the return they made of 
milttary service. Matters of small importance 
were decided by their chiefs, . but all things of^ 
moment were referred to the general assembly: 
here too thev elected their leaders. The field of 
battle ^m^ the only road to preferment ; and the 
<NiIy method to obtain the &yQur of the Gods was 
by v^ur.' ^1 - — - 

The educ&ion of the Germans gi^ye &em 
flitrength and stature; and their stru2gth was pre- 
served by the renuukable continence which so 
peculiarly and honoumbly distinguished themp 
«* for lliere (says Tacitus) no one lai^s at vice* 
nor is it called the fa^on to corrupt and be cor» 
rupted." They kxaked upon wcMoaen as the«P equals 

and 
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and companionB; and whoever wished for the 
loye of a woman, first made himself worthy of 
her esteem. They deemed them &youred by the 
Gods, and we find frequent mendon of prophet- 
esses attending upon their armies. Nor is this 
wonderfiil : for, constantly employing themaehres 
either in war or hunting, they left the study of 
simples, and the art of healing, to the women ; 
and the art was as mysterious as the occasion was 
frequent. The women were respected, and there- 
fore became respectable. 

The religion of the earUer inhabitants of Ger- 
many taught the exist^ce of a supreme God, 
maker of the universe, to whom all chings were 
submissive and obedient. He is called in the 
Edda, ^ the author of every thing that existeth ; 
the eternal being; the searcher into concealed 
things ; the being that never changeth.** Infinite 
power, boundless knowledge and justice, were his 
attributes. To erect statues to this Deity, or to 
think of confining him within the inclosure of 
walls,, was held absurd and impious. ^< It wtfs 
only within woods, and consecrated forests, HtM 
they could serve him properly. There he seemed 
to reign in silence, and to make himself felt by -^ 

the respect which he inspired." An infinite num- 
ber of inferior deities, and genii, residing in cveiy 
part of nature, and directing its operations, were 
emanations of this divinity. This supreme being, 
though irritated by the sins of mankind, was mer- 
ciful, and capable of being appeased by prayer 
and repentance. To serve him with sacrifices 
and prayers, to do no wrong to others, and to be 
brave and intrepid in themselves, constituted all 
the morality they derived from religion. The 
breach of these was to be punished by a foture 

state 
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..etate qf lorment, and the obsei^ance awarded by 
' joya without number and without end. 

^h was the reUgicm of the more ahdei^t 
8can<hnavian3. But about seventy years before 
(Chrii^ this degenerated Sabeism yielded to the 
JivftitiitipQs of Odin* 

Sig;ge, ^e son of Fridulph> commanded the 

A§eS} a Scythian people, situated between the 

Engine aod.Caspian seas, when Pompey conducted 

.the Mitl^ridatic war. Aa the priest of Odin, 1^ 

assumed the name of that deity. Sharing in 

.Uie. defeat of Mithridates, Odin collected together 

nil who preferred danger and freedom to ^je9- 

.tio^ and led them towards the north of Europe, 

j»ilbdi|ing the i^ons in his way, and giving them 

,to one or other of his sons or companions. This 

^extraoidinary man was the inventor of the Runic 

j[;haracterai ; and by his persuasive eloquence, his 

;j$kiU in extempore poetry, and his impostures, 

mode himself respected as a deity. The Runic 

VChaptei^ or the ^lagic of Odin, is still preserved 

«4kS bis composition. He enumei*ates in it the 

jWOn^rs he coujd perform ^y his songs, minting 

jj^c^i^QUS of ipagic with those powerful eftects 

*.which poetry h%s b^n known to {Hxxiuce. The 

.death of Odm was conformable to his life. Per- 

'jceiviqg that his end drew near, he called together 

his fHends and companions, and, giving himself 

^aine >fouiids ii> the fo^u of a circle, told them, 

.^hilst dying, that l)e went to take his seat among 

the. pther Qpds, where he would receive those who 

exposed themselves fearlessly u^ battle, and died 

..in arms. 

The religion of Scandina^aa was now entirely 
changed. Odin was worshipped as the supreme 
being; and the fether ^and creator of mankind 

repre- 
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If^m^Qt^ ^ 4eligbtiiig.ii} the Mood of men* 
He ;w»^4t}rtefL ^^ the fumble «nd seivere God ; the 
C4)d%ilt{f:^ipi3k)!^4fifiw^ the father 

ff ^l^W^hl^f)'" The /pfieotfJ 9y»tem «f tvre prin« 
^p)i^ iinQ$4 e^ 'tf ihe ScaiyiQavMii viytho* 
lc^« y^«l)a^ the shiekiHreofed hnllt w»s the 
llil^of O^s irtoe he fftpeiiied those who feU 
hi %ht« The joys of he^ivieii oonsiaved in cutting 
f Ach ^er to i^eQe% md jdoAhio^ ide out of the 
skplls cf Iheir foeme^ NiiU»eim ««s the |>t9ce 
t^Q«ierv^iiBr fJne £i^)eUe ; it was the .abode of HeU) 
or.I)«9lh»lMe4B^A^at^ o( <he Scao^^ 
^ .AdB^^ ^mis her palace ; the threahoU of her 
dfxor .iVAs.Pi»Qipice; h«i* tiihle» Fawine; her 
ws^rsjiv^ii^ j&x^(6tcMio» jii)d I^elajr; her bedf 
Sickness aiy) Kain*" 

. InspircKi .hy.jthis g]009>y «n4 ^lUd supersti^n, 
>Kar hccspve the fMme. «f )(he <k>ths. it was 
9, hvr in ^el^ixiMfc, that whoev^ . solicited an 
<Hn;u9^ posit in the army ought upon aU occa* 
4m^ to attack; ope.iepfvn^, to &ce twp, to retire 
^y im» $tep k$sk $!Mn ih^e^ wmL not to malw 
%» m^^, Beti>ft4t |iH Malted by four. Thus in*, 
fiavned with «v<^ 4tira<»lMS of honour, anierest, 
and ueligioor r^ieiog M haMe» and hewing the 
^jayp^ents of V(|)ha)fo from itesth in Uie &eld| 
|h^ jna^d qppD Uie ]iU)$n»n.provipees* The de-> 
feat sm$k1 death of ^e Jgiamm ^rnp^ror Pec4«s ter« 
lified M^ «MiQfiessor int^ «t}hf9«s»t9i ; aod he 
at^^^ed |Qifair<Ai«9e .peaee Aps^ tbmc lormidaMe 
iovaHeraV ap siWM^I tfjh^. Sut the Bfm»m 
felt t^ i«dimuty j ^ &» desifb ^ GaUva ex« 
{Mating it, placed Valerian and 'QaUieniis iOm the 
ihro^. Qafiim^k^ArmMr «bawctefised by 
tJft)h«n^ «he wa^.iaaiflw- of fnaj>y o^iiou^ httt 
jga^^, spi^fiv;^ ; jS fisfi^y omtoTy na etog^t poet» 

yoL. I. H a Wilful 
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a skilful gardener, an excelloit cook, and a most 
contemptible prince." Whilst he philoS(^)luzed 
ivitfa the visionary Plotinus, or wasted hii time in 
all the refined debaucheries of an emperor, the 
Franks ravaged Gaul and Spain ; the AUemanni 
penetrated even into Italy ; the cides of Bithynia 
were plundered by the Goths; the degenerate 
Sparta and Athens were captured by these barba- 
rians. Gallienus the while, with alt the indolent 
philosof^y of indifference, received repeated in- 
telligence, of invasions, defeats, and rebellions; 
and, endeavouring by, witticisms to laug^ at in- 
£uny, ungled out some particular prodoctionof 
the lost province, and carelessly asked, if Rome 
must be ruined ui^ss it was supplied urith lineii 
from Egypt, or arras cloth from Gaul ? 

A succession of emperors, who had by per- 
sonal valour risen fit>m the lowest order of society, 
repressed the inroads of the baiixuians, and for a 
time delayed the fall of Rome. But while they 
delivered their subjects from the Goths, they 
made them more effectually slaves. Despotism 
was systematized by Dioclesian ; he assumed the 
diadem ; his robes were of idML and gold ; and ex- 
orbitant taxes became necessary to support an ex- 
pensive and extravagant establishment. Yet Di- 
oclesian grew sick of the pageant of empire, and 
retired to the more enviable rank of private life. 
«^ If (said the old emperor) I could show Mmcimian 
the cabbages which I have planted with my owii 
hands at Salona, he would no longer m^ me to 
relinquish the enjoyment of happiness for the 
pursuit of power." 

Under Dioclesian the goveraitient was divided 
into four parts. He first took Maximiaft- as his 
colleague on die throne ; and afti^-waitls created 

two 
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tifo 3ubordlii»te emperorS) Constantius and Ga- 
lerius, to assist them in the administration* This 
divima of the govenmient produced great disor* 
dei» : it occaaiQBed a fourfold cItiI smd military 
establishment) each sovereign requirii^ an esta- 
biishm^it equal to that of the former emperors ; 
and hence the people were unable to support the 
accumulated taxes and imposts. The empiie> 
howevtTj was again united under Coostantine the 
Great, who removed the imperial seat 
irom Rome to Byzantium (now Constan- ,^g ' 
tinople*) This proved a mortal blow to 
the empire; the western and eastern provinces 
were separated and governed by different so- 
vereigns; the Roman legions were withdrawn 
fiom the Rhine and the I>Anube to the east ; and 
the barriers of the empire being thus thrown 
down, an easy admisaon was afforded to the 
invaders. 



NINTH PERIOD, 

Jhm the DivUUm (/ the Emfdre tQ the Flight qf 
Mohammed. 

TH£ xasanih period presents us with the decline 
and £all of the western empire* One horde 
of barbarians, like the waves of the sea, followed 
in te track of each other. The revolutions of 
Scy thia drove fresh nations on the frontiers, and 
1 1 63 years after the foundation of Rome 
that eity was sacked by the Goths. Shortly ^,^' 
afterwards the Burgundians estaUi^hed 
thejmselves in Alsace, Spain was occupied by the 

Vandals, 
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Vandab, and the foundaticHi of Ae Vteaeh mo^ 
narchylakL 

Tht HrniS) y/Atoae tnmikstrB end iMoeiHf 
'^^^' had impcMcd the Goths is^ieit Hie' RdMa 

empire,) soon followed bi^the mmm caneer* 
Seven hundred thouBaEnd wan^Mr ebe^ the 
command of Attiia: bmtal m theii^ i^ipeir- 
ance, and ^vage ki thehr manners, they hei>e 
down eveiy tiSng before them, aftd the tf» 
i*ants of Rome and Cotistanthieide ^reml^td i^ 
the wraidi of the Scytkoan conqueibr* Thei4e* 
tims of hie thirst of denunion gave Aitta Hie 
appellation of The icourge of God. 

Italy a}one mkiained to the ReiAoAt of $61 ^Edr 
mighty empire, and this wae converted intset 

Gotiiic kingdom by Odeacer* Co^wid^ 
^'J^' nople, however, was idl tetahwd by Hm 

Eastern emptron. A few Ingtttoes- from 
the arms of Attiia laid the foundations of* Veaieei 
In every other part the barbarians were tri- 
umphant, and wherever they settled they esta- 
blished the tenure of military service. 

When a tribe determined to occupy any country 
they had subdued, they divided the conquered 
lands, each sotdier 9emn^ his perdon, a^a slMe* 
ment acquired by his swMd. Of this he was the 
full tmd only proprietor. But to preserve this 
property £ma the vetigeanoe «f tife ancient inha- 
bitants, or from the more dangerous aftad&s of 
succeeding baibaiians, every freeman bottodhlii^ 
self to take arms for €he general defen<5e ; Whidi 
compact if he neglected: or( relnsed 16 perfbrni^ 
the herebarmum^ tft fine el fi^iy'Cf9WA% Was Ic^ 
vied upon him, and slavery or bttAiiAmttlir IPM( 
the co^wequence of inso^r^ity* AltocHst i*«*?iR- 
dependent pn^rty beings tisme st^jeeted to iM^ 
< taly 
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tary aervice, a new spedea of poaaeasioii was gm- 
duatty introduce^ adopted firom tbeir customs 
wl^ they lemaiiked in their native woods. The 
German chiefe were ambitious of collecting round 
their own per^pns a numbo: of detached and de- 
voted followers ; and we have before mentionedy 
.that they increased the number and courted the 
&vo«r of these their &ithful attendants^ by pre- 
sents of arms and horses, and by profuse, though 
inelegant, hoHpitality. While fixed property in 
land was \mknown, these were the oidy gifts and 
the only rewards wluch could be bestowed, or 
dedred* The more substantial recompenses of 
estates were naturally substituted in place of these 
hcxiouiable trifles, when the value of landed pro- 
perty came to be understood among them* 

'Estates thus given were called bcnefieia^ and in 
aftter 9g!S»/euda* And as by the allodtial jH^perty 
the possessors were obliged to appear in arms in 
defence of the community, so by these feudal te- 
nures they subjected themselves to personal ser- 
vice to him from whom diey received such Isnds. 
The mcoe powerful vassals soon obtained the con- 
firmation of their benefices during life, and after- 
wards the right of hereditary .possession. The 
vassals or b^ieficiaries of the crown moreover 
appropriated to themselves titles of honour ; and 
these personal marks of ^stinction, which the 
public admiration had bestowed on exkting merit, 
a natural vanity transmitted from father to son. 

Lifted above the peojrie and rendered independ- 
ent of the sover»gn, every kingdom was broken 
into as many separate principalities as it contained 
powerful bautms. Thus endless causes of jealousy 
arose,andawide-wasting,anarchy prevailed.. Hence 
the possessors of independent land, being exposed 
as ^individuals to rapine and oppression, found it 
H 3 necessary 
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necessaiy to seek powerful proteetoiHy hf irlktrOk 
«nd under who«e banners they might f«p«l <«m^ 
mies whom they coold not singly c^pfKM 7 and 
hence the finodlal or independent prop«Mf mM 
•generally cfiailged h)to feudal ten«9«8. Excepting 
the clerical order^ all the advantagai and pfivilege6 
of society Were confined to an inioknt and <^ 
pressive nohitity^ The kingt without prcMgtittft 
and without authority, could nei^er protect fh^ 
innocent nor punish the guiky. The nobles, when 
they were not combined to insult • the s oy e i t i gfi, 
harassed each other by perpetual incm^kms^ and 
enslaved their inferiors by the most grinding O)^ 
pressions* ' 

The perversion otf a pure and i&mpie f^lSi^kmti^ 
the purposes of dissemif^ting hatred «nd legafi^ 
ing slaughter, originated in the supers^ons of 
those barbarous nations whose maiffiers and ii^ 
Tuptions we have been describings When they 
were converted to christiai^, they ehuoiged ^6 
object, not the spirit, of their religlods Wdrsh^ 
•The means by which they had been accustomed 
to conciliate the fsvour of their fiilse deilies^ fiieir 
absurd ceremonies, their confused doc^rines^ thcf^ 
still partially retained, under the idea of thdk* 
li e i n g best adapted to render men acceptid^ to 
the allwise Author of oi^tr and of reason. 

Such were die evils which followed the esta- 
blishment of the barbarians. What ^1^ must 
have been the horrors which accompanied their 
irruption! A contemporary histori^ oi some 
eminence expressly declines the task off describhifg 
them, as beggaring the powers of langfiage wHIi. 
out success, and lacerating humanity withd^ 
utili^. The destructicm of the human species 
was incredible. 

B«t 
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Bvit Mttilfig oBn exhtlMt a fltrotiger proof of €hne 
'devsd$ta6dhs, than the total aob t ei aico of Roman 
-eustohis iM Rofnm civiBzatkn. In less than a 
-century^ new ibrms of govevnment, ne\r laws, 
new mannen, new dresses, new languages, new 
names of men and countries, were eyeiy where 
Intttxioced* Literature, and almost its very name, 
j^rished. A dense and hesty daiteess covered 
£iirope« Alined the Great cdtaplained) that from 
the Hun^r to the Thames tliere was not a priest 
'i^o undersfeeod t^ litorgy in his mother tongtie, 
•en* who coidd tram&te die easiest piece of Latin ; 
and that fitmi the Thames to the sea the ecclc* 
siasttGS were more ignorant atilL In the ninth 
• century, Herband, count palatine, the supreme 
jvdge of the empire, br virtue of Ids office affixed 
■io ail papers the maxk of the cross, from his in- 
-alulitf to sobserSye Ins name. And so hite as the 
1 4th century, Dugueschfin^ constable of France, 
the highest officer of the state, and one of the 
greaCeat 0011 of his age^ could neither rettd nor 
•write. 

- The difftcufty of multiplying bbdts also con- 
•fributed to perpetuate this general ignorance. The 
•Bomaiis usnaHy wmte their books on paper made 
of aft Egyptian reed, called papyrus ; but after 
the conquest of Egypt by the Saracens, in the 7th 
century, all commerce between diat country and 
Europe was cut oC They were obliged therefore, 
m place of the papyrus, to write every thing upon 
parchment ; and as the price of that article was 
high, books became extremely rare and of great 
value. The countess of Anjou paid for a copy 
of the Hon^lies of Haimon, tnshop of Halber- 
«tadt, two hundred sheep, five quarters of wheat, 
and the same quantity c^ rye and millee* Ont 

circum- 
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ctfcmnstaDce will strongly mark the acardty of 
the materials, while it gives us occasion to r^ret 
it. The greater part of the old monkish manu* 
scripts are evidently written on parchment £tom 
which some former treatise had been erased^ 
and in this manner it is probaUe that several of 
the best works of the enl^tened andents have 
perished* We have lost the songs of Alcsu8» 
which aroused Greece to freedom— 4he decades of 
livy, which devel<^>ed the sources of cornqytioo, 
and would have made us more intimately ac- 
quainted with the destroyer of Cgsar and those 
annals of Tacitus, which would have tracked the 
footsteps of despotism) and have followed the foul 
manoeuvres by which a Sejanus crept into powei^ 
and his subsequent opfKresaions; expressions which 
.ultimately roused the people into dangerous indig- 
iialion, and forced the emperor to sacnfice his xqir 
nister that he might save himself^ 

A feariessness of dai^r and of death, a high 
and jealous sense of personal independence, and 
all the ruder energ^ of mind and of body^ chfk 
racterized the northern nations while they re- 
imdned in their native forests* These virtues, 
the generous produce of simplicity and equality^ 
gradually withered beneath the influence pf the 
feudal system. The pec^le were brutalized by 
oppressions, the higher ranks were corrupted by a 
spirit of domination ; and weire a gloomy-minded 
phifosopher to seek for an sra in history mos^ 
degrading to human nature, he unquestionaUy 
would fix on the earlier centuries of the feudal 
system. 

Bi^ we must now display the state of the Eas^ 
em empire. Justinian ascended the throne of 
Constantinople about fifty years after Odoacer 

had 
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Kad founded a Gothic iisgdom. in Itady. ^ 
Three generations had corrupted the hardy , j. ' 
wtue of tlic VitfidWs, who had made Car- 
tna^e taie- iiitcftrop6in of then* Afncanr en)ptf& 
Afi«fn»m yinti the estaMifthed faitfc of the Vandah^ 
«ftd CJenaeric and his successors hare hecn brand- 
ed a» the persecutors of the orthodiox Trinitarians; 
The free pmfession of the Atlianasianr creed wai 
lAlmmf hf Hildeiric ; but this mild and virtuoso 
im^nfm^h offended both parties, because he per- 
secuted neither. He iraa deposed and impri- 
soned by Getimer. The usurper replied to the 
Interference of Justinian, ** that it was the right 
Of a free peofrfe to remove or punish their cMef 
magfefrafef' who had ftiled iii the execution 6r tho 
kingfy office." Justinian' resolved to deliver or 
twengo hft» ally ; Geiim^r to maifilBhi hia ubutl 
pfttiton : ** and Ae war (says' tfi< WstoriiBn) waA 
preceded ae^ofdiing to the pr&cfflee of dfriHttd 
nations, by the most solt^mn prot^atatSona that 
euck poMtf Was mcerefy deslroiis of peace." Be- 
Hsttriua, a Thraidfaii peasaftt^ who had risen by 
^lour and Ahilily, Wa^ appoihted general of ^^ 
RonuM^ arfnSfM t he deserved the nnportant triiatL 
In tMh war, tlie ebntonportuy Preco^mw re- 
tiiark^ that Africa was so enfirely ^peopfed, 
thai a person nuglit travel aeveral days without 
meeting a human being ; and he aAds, *^ it ia no 
^Htalggeraftidn to say, that in the course of the war 
5,000^000 perished by the ^word, and femine, 
imdpestnence." Gelimer^«9 pursued into Nbmi- 
&itti ahd hcikeged oft Ae mountain where he had 
aought refuge. V^ capttiris concluded tlie war^ 
and the Vandal mdnareh followed the triumph of 
Belisarros) 96H maintaining his cfignity, and ex- 
claiming 
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claiming as he passed^ ^ Vanity i vanity \ all i» 
vanity!" 

Elated by the conqueat of Afnca, Justinian fico- 
voked a war with the Gothic conquerors of Itedy* 
During the twenty years that this war continuedt 
the contemporary Procopius estinuites the loss of 
the Goths at IS^OOO^OOO $ nor will this af^ear in- 
credible, when we find^that in one campaign 50^000 
labourers died of hunger. After the conquest of 
Italy, Justinian endeavoured, by benevolent, yet 
ineffectual edicts, to remedy the evils his ambition 
had occauoned. 

Theodora, the wife of Jusdnian, had been the 
most in£unous of her sex* Ancient history .caii 
fumish no parallel to this foul woman, whose de- 
testable vices excite astonishment at the depravity 
of human nature. But Theodora was crowned 
empress ; and even the professors of a pure reli^ 
gion adored the sacred majesty of one who had 
disgraced the brothels of Constantinople. 

After the conquest of Africa and Italy, Betisa^ 
rius closed his career of victory by delivering Con* 
stantinople, in his old i^e, £rom the Bul^unans* 
But forty years service did not secure Belisarius 
from the chaige of treason. His freedom and 
honour, however, were at length restored; but 
the renowned veteran did not long survive this last 
instance of impeiial ingratitude. 

Domestic discord and foreign losses weakened 
the Eastern empire under the successors of Jusr 
tinian. The Lombards had estaUished themselves 
in Italy; and Chosroes, the Persian king, had 
made himself master of Syria, Egypt, and the 
j^ ^ provinces of Asia, when Heraclius ascend- 

^2^' ed the throne. The first years of his reigi\ 
were spent in indolence and fruitless at- 
tempts 
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tempts to obbun peace by submission and nego- 
tiation. Wearied out with these, he assumed die 
sEj^rit of a man ; and the subsequent exploits of He- 
raclius may, ^thout exaggeration, vie with the 
achievements of Hannibal or Alexander. He 
boldly carried the war into Perua ; and, whilst the 
Persians and Avars besieged Constantinople, urged 
on his victories, till the ftigitive Chosroes was mur* 
dered by his own son, and he imposed what terms 
he pleased as conqueror of the East. 

Though the emperor equalled the heroism of 
ancient days, the decay of literature and genius is 
lamentably manifested in the poem piibhshed in 
his praise by George of Pisidia. The reverend 
poet compares his hero to Moses, Alexander the 
Great, and Hercules ; and exults in the damna- 
. tion of his rival, who resembled Belshazzar, Pha- 
raoh, and the old Dragon. But the victories of 
Heradius hastened the ruin of the Eastern em* 
pire; arts and agriculture decayed in the long 
war ; and the loss of 200,000 men exhausted the 
strength of that degenerate state. A pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, and a persecution of the Jews, the 
advice of his fimaticcd clergy, concluded the ac- 
tive life of Heraclius. The last eight years of 
his reign he sunk into the indolent slave of plea- 
sure and superstition, and beheld with the care- 
less eye of impotence the rapid progress of the 
Arabs. 

' A considerable revolution also took 
place in France. Clovis, the founder of g * 
the late French monarchy, made himself 
master of all the countries between the Rhine 
and the Loire. ' In Spain a kingdom was erected 
by the Visigoths, ten years before the conquest of 
Rome by the Heruli. The respective kingdoms 

of 
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of these two niOwDa* exleud^;^ ia Jf9foai$ftJimGm 

tioo^ that of die Yi^igotbs to the e«^ that of 
Clomtp tfxe we9t» ^at kiiiygth met ; ^ the JUoipe 
constiUited the common ^un4diy« A war ea» 
$ued, io which Cloyi^ wa» idcJtorioHs, jwho (Hished 
Ids coo<|ue9ts till he b^ auhdued the ^ater pi^t 
«f their fcountry. IxMig before the Romaos w«re 
finally e^s^ed fo»in Spaio^ Wti^^er kiogdoni had 
be^D foundedm the western parts of thatcountrj- 
by the Suevi ; wMoh king;dom holvever was en- 
tirely subverted by Theodqric, kiqg of the Goths ; 
and the S\»evi pent up in a .smair district of Lusi- 
tania and Gallcia* Iii |)racess x>f time they i^;ain 
erected themselves indo an indqpendent .state, 
^ jjj which was a second time destroyed by the 
j^' Oothsy who now subjected all S(>ain, ex* 
cept ft soisjil part that paid obedience to 
Constantinople* But this part also they afterwards 
^^ wrested froi?a the emperoiSy as well aS 
j622. their posse^ons Jin Africa, three years 
before* 



TENTH PERIOD, 

JF'f'om Che FUgbt (^Mohammed to theJirMt Crmade. 

^ 'T'HE tenth period commences with Hkt 
oia. ^^^ ®^ Mobwamcd, called by his 

followers the Hegira* The scat of pre- 
eminent power in the world is again to be chan- 
ced, and another revolution about to tnke .place^ 
destined to exi^d its influence over the' most 
Qonsiderable part of tlie luiown earth. All tbmgs 
seem to conspire to assist this great revolution. 

The 
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The Persian and Constantinopolitan* empires are 
weakened by intestine divisions and mutual wars ; 
the eastern nations^ by their pacific unwariike 
habits, exposed to the rapacious ambition of the 
first invader ; the inhabitants of Southern Europe 
barbarous and divided among themseh'es : while 
the Arabs, who are to be the instruments of this 
important change, fix>m their origin lived by 
plunder, and were inured to war* There was 
now superadded to this habitual and courageous 
savagism a new and powerful superstition, which 
ilispired the highest martial enthusiasm, and 
envied them to achieve deeds of most amazing 
valour* 

It would be impossible to develope the causes 
of the events which are to follow, without saying 
a few words of the character of the Mohammedan 
religion, and of its founder.— The religion of 
Arabia had degenerated fix>m Sabeism into a 
barbarous idolatry. There were, however, many 
Jews and numerous sects of Christians scattered 
over the country, most ignorant as individuals, and 
of the most corrupted &ith. Mahomet was bom 
in 569, of a noble fiunily, at Me^ea. After the 
death of his parents, the oppression of hb uncles 
deprived him of his inheritance* He entered into 
the service of Cadijah, a rich and noble Mddow, 
whom he soon afterwards married. With her 
he lived in peace and obscurity till the fortieth 
year of his age, at which time he assumed the 
title of a prophet, and proclaimed the religion of 
the Koraiu Throughout the Koran the unity of 
God is every where inculcated ; and the inspira- 
tion of Abndiam, Moses, and Christ, is allowed 
by Mahomet ; but he declared himself to be ih^ 
promised coml^rter— the last and greatest of the 

Vol* I* I prophets. 
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prophets* The belief which, under the name tyf 
J^iamj he preached, Ik short and simple— -God is 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet. E v e r l ast ing 
torments were to be the lot of all infidels, how- 
ever thor infidelity might have been excused i^ 
ignorance, or elevsUed by idrtue ; but the paradise 
of the Arabian prophet n full of pearls and dia« 
monds, costly banquets, rich vrines and Uack- 
•eyed houris— 4mt saints and martyrs will des^ae 
the sensual delights, and be absoibed in tibe joys 
of theopathy. 

The success of Mahomet was wonderfol ; and 
thou^ obliged to fly from Mecca, the progress 
he made by his arms and doctrines was great. 
After his death, Perna, Syria, Egypt, Afim^ and 
Spain, were rapidly orerrun by his devoted and 
enthusiastic Mlowers, the Saracens. The 6ani- 
cens began iH. Omar, their thnd cafiph, destroyed 
the library of Alexandria, sagaciously remarking, 
with the insolent log^c of a bigot in the ]rfeniCude 
of despotism, ^ that if what was contained in the 
bodes accorded with the Koran, it was superflu- 
ous; if opposite to the Koran, impious.'* 

Prosperity, however, introduced a love t>f the 
arts and moderation. After the first four caliphs 
came the race of the Ommiadae : they reigned 
ninety years, and have been stigmatized as ty- 
rants. These were succeeded by die Abaasassidi^ 
whose dominion continued five centuries. This 
was the «ra of the grandeur and magnificence df 
tiie caliphate ; and the Arabian character cleansed 
itself from the spots which it had received from 
the rage of superstition, and became known bjr 
tha three dhtinctions of their ferefat he rs ■ i iospt- 
taiity, valour, and eloquence. 

The destruction of tlie Alexandrianr Kbraiy (a 

^ct 
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&ct wbich some haTe qundoned) mm aoipijr 
compensated by the seventy libraries wiiich the 
Ara^buffis fiNinded in Spain* The moat excellent 
of the Lttlin and Greek writers were tnmdafrd 
into ArabiC) and in the manuscripts of that Ian* 
giiage we have been enooiu'aged to hope for the 
contents of the lost decades of lAvy^ and the an* 
nala of Tacitus* Nor were the Arabians deficient 
in men of cwiginal genius* Alpharabi and Avi- 
cenna have deserved the thanks of Asia fi>r their 
me^Ueal and philosophical studies ; and Averroea 
in Sipain became deservedly famous by lus,eluci- 
dationa of the civil law. Among tlie historians we 
find Abui&da and Abulpharsgius» whose woriLs 
have been, severally trsnslated into the I^itin Jan* 
guage* They resemble the mridngs of i'lutarcht 
by the number and minuteness of the mecdotcs 
which they record) and are propoctioDally in* 
tcKstii^ by thus introducing us to a nearer ac- 
quaintance with the manners of their countrymen. 
The most i»ofuae munificence, terrible severity to 
thdr oj^xments, and a generous clemency to &Uen 
enemies, a[q)eiu> to distinguish them. The de^e- 
itte valour of the Samcens was, in part, owing to 
their steady belief in. predestination* 

This is a alight sketch of .the manners, the suc- 
cesses, and the tenets of the Saracens* They how- 
ever experienced the usual &te of emjares: rapid 
in their progress, magnificent in their zenith, and 
gradually sinking into effeminacy. The Turks, a 
tribe of fierce barbarians from the mountains of 
Berua, overpowered the Saracens, and had con- 
qpiered Syria, about the middle of th^ eleventh 
century ; but as diese had embraced tl^e same re- 
ligious tenets^ and were inq>ii!ed witl\ the same 
niSDlUeaflittBiasmf this conquest indut^ ^^ ^^ 

lutary 
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lutaiy altuwdoD in regard to the other ports of 
the woricL 

WhUe the Saracens in' the East, urged cHiward 
b3r a furious religious fanaticism, were grasping at 
universal empire, a different but no less baleful 
superstition, grafted on the pure doctrines of 
Christ, was equally active in brutalizing and en* 
slaving the barbarians of the West. From the 
establishment of Christianity by Constantine, the 
bishops of Rome, amidst the perpetual fluctuations 
in the fortune of surrounding governments, were 
still increasing in power, and attempting to stretch 
their authority over the emperors diemselves. 
Their influence even enlarged uter the destruction 
of the CpnstantinopoHtan empire ; for by their in- 
splence* and intrigues, aided by die barbarous ig« 
norance of the Italian sovereigns, they became 
the judges of those princes, who patiently sub- 
mitted to their dedsions. The bishop of Rcmie 
had seized upon the principal authority m the city, 
and which appertained of right to the duke ap- 
pointed by tlie exarch of Ravemuu He had how- 
ever an ambitious and dangerous enemy to oppose 
in the Lombards, who projected the conquest ot 

Italy, and had already, under the conduct 
'^' of Luitprand their king, taken Ravenna 

and expelled the exarch. The Pope re- 
solved to reinstate him in his authority, by die as- 
sistance of the Venetians, who are now first men- 
tioned as a state of any consequence ; and this 
accordingly was accomplished. 

Some time before a violent dispute happened 
between the FopCy Gregory the SeoxKl, and Jjeo, 
emperor o£ the East, respecting the worship of 
images. The propriety of this absurd worship 
was warmly defended by Gregory, and as. warmly : 

reprobated 
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sepirdbafted by Leo, viio commandea «H the 
Ullages In his dominions to be broken in pieces. 
The Pope, relying upon tiie powerful superstitioii 
cf tibe peoi^e, opposed these commands ; and tho 
exaiich of Ravenna, who was subject to the em* 
peror, was. therefore ordered to Ibrce him to a 
eompliance; andylncaseof refusal, was authorized 
to seize or even assassinate him* The distressed 
condition of the Pi^ exdted the compassionate 
andpious zeal of Liutprandi though he had before 
teablv^d upon his conqaest. This prince now 
cdianged lus designs, and, joining with the parti- 
sans of his holinos, great numbers of the Icono- 
dbsts, or image^iraikers, were barbarously mas* 
sacred ; the exarch, and also the duke <^ Ni^lesi 
were first exconmumicated, then torn in pieces 
by the pious ^ry of the people ; and the subjects 
of the exarchate were instigated by Gregory to 
renounce their ailegiance to the emperor. 

Leo raised a powerful army, resdving on ven- 
geance. The P6pe, alat^ned at these ^N*midable 
preparations, sued for protection to the Frenchi 
who were hostile to the 'emperor*s edict, and the 
€Mily people of all the surrounding nations who 
laett in a conditioii to oj^Mse him. Application 
was therefore made to Charles Martel, then mayor 
cf Paris, and a treaty proposed ; but before it 
cotdd be concluded ail the parties concerned died. 
jDoQstantiBe C o prq n ymus, the successor of Leo, 
foiiowed the iexample of his predecessor in his 
oppositiDn to image-worship, and moreover pro- 
liibited the invocation of saints. Zacfaary, who 
succeeded Gregory IH. in the pcmtificate, in- 
herited also his enmity to ^kt emperor. Charles 
Martel was succeeded in the sovereignty of France 
|>y P^pli^ ^irho equally with bis &ther frvoured 
12 the 
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the side of the Pope. The state of things there- 
fore had not changed, though the agents in the 
subsequent events were different. The Roman 
people, in furious zeal, expelled all the officers of 
the emperor; and the Lombards, awed by France, 
suffered the Pope for a time to govern the exarch- 
ate ; tin in the year 753 Astolp^us, king of Lom* 
bardy, was so successful in reducing the papal 
territories, that he even endangered Rome. In 
this emergency the Pope applied to Pepin, who 
obliged Astolphus to restore the j^aces he had 
taken, which were given to the Pope, or rather to 
St Peter, and were hence styled St. Petcr'a /«- 
trimony» His holiness thus obtiuned consklendile 
possessions in Italy. Charlemagne, by annihilating 

the kingdom of the Iximbards, secured him 
' ' in his dominions, and was crowned king 

of Italy. Not long after Charlemagne 
conquered all the Low Countries, Germany, and 

part of Hungary ; and in the year aoo 
»rv?* ^^ crowned by the Pope etnp^ror of 
. ""^ the West. 

The state of tke worid at Has time may be thus 
exhibited in miniature. The empire of the Arabs 
er Saracens comprehended the greater part of 
Asia and Africa, extending from the river Ganges 
to Spain. The Eastern or Constantinopolitan em* 
pire was much circumscribed, consisting only of 
Greece, Asia Minor, and the provinces adjoining 
to Italy. France, Germany, and the greatest 
part of Italy, composed the Western Empire, 
under Charieqiagne* By &r the greater part of 
the known world was therefore divided into three 
great empires* Britain, however, at this period 
lyas possessed by Uie Saxons, and divided into 
seven kingdoms (called the Saxon HeptarchyO 

between 
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between i^hich, though unmolested by foreign 
enemies, there ensted perpetual animosities and 
wars. The Venetians als6 retained a small por- 
tion of independence: the Picts and Scots enjoyed 
an unrestrained freedom: the Scandinavians, now 
known under the names of Danea and Mmums^ 
were equally in a state of liberty, and preparing 
to infest their southern neighbours. The great 
empires of China and Japan, by reason of thdr 
remoteness, lived unconcerned in the omtinental 
revolutions of the West. But what is most re- 
markable at this period is, that the authority of 
the Popes had become supreme ; Chariemagn^ 
consented to receive his crown at the hands of 
his holiness, and the differences of his successors 
were submitted to papal arbitration. 

But the state of the worid is peri)etual]y fluctua- 
ting—an observation particulariy exemplified at the 
period of which we treat* On the death of Lewis, 
the son of Charlemi^e, the Western Empire was 
divided among his three children. Endless con- 
tests ensued ; of which the final issue was, that 
Hugh Capet obtained the sovereign power. 
- In 827 the Saxon Heptarchy was dissolved, 
^oid Egbert crowned sole monutrh of England. 
The Danes now invaded Britain, and, having 
subdued it, seised upon the government. Thfese 
were expelled by the Normans, who, under Wil- 
liam the Conquerw, obtained poesesaon. ^. 
of the kingdom of Eogfand, by the batde ^^; 
of Hastings. 

The whole world exhibited but one great field 
of battle. In Europe, Germany and Italy were 
distracted by incessant contests between the Pope 
and the emperors ; the interior of every European 
kingdom was torn in pieces: by the contending 

ambitioQ 
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iMEBUtionortbe powoifiil bMWs^ in ttie Mfdho* 
metem cniMii^ ti»e oaUphs, ud^wi, ^awesy <kp« 
sra^ cofitinufd wari new ooyerri^pties were 
4^)y an wg «]»d 49Ay 4«stit>yed ; and amidst this 
Wivenal .akugjbt^r and deva/^Uitkm) tbe ^(^ 
^a^ setemcd ia dangw c^Jbekig liud waat^, and 
Ihe bitfnaa #^e to^ s^get a tpt«l a nnihaalio n* 
Tbe dav^Toua ai^nties new abined in tbe woiidi 
Wging their oiad career, in >a^ thpua^ variola 
nod^^qwsing diroctioBfb atlengtfa jpoet at a^^c^ts 
wbcme they «et <nit again wltb ai^cumidaM foroe 
a»dj6H79 bat «U lowafds Ibeaame objept. Tbe 
$)ni8a4es» by fogmwtino^ ^e paa^ena of va^sh 
Idnd to cm objeqty pfi^veDted iUie fimtismmi^sf 



ELEVENTH PERIOD, 

THEcaliphsy whSe Pakstkie and tiie Adjacent 
OHintnea ccntifiiiMd subject toihem, had«n- 
oouragcd tbe serart cf EiuDpea&pilgniBa to . Jem* 
aalem ; but cm the .dedtfie of their podrer^ these 
bdy vagrants most expoaed to jantnq^ of lemy 
kind, iaaok the Insults aadAttacks of ilie Tudush 
banditti. Fioia an opinion .doot the end of tbe 
^fvorld was at han^, /vhidi became jpopoburidxnit 
the close of the tenth century, these {lilgrtinages 
»sere vooderftdly augmeiiled* . Tfaeee vr«re there- 
fixte <^pntinua^y fiodking .kpme indignant wlt» 
liesses of the ibmgipr mmh attended &m visiting 
«f the holy city, from the cruehy of the Turks. 
The hearts of n^ 4faus charged mth tiie cGoor 
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bustible materials of sopendtioii and revengey e^c- 
ploded at the touch of Peter the Hermit. Hub 
itiad yet eloquent enthusiast ran from pravince to 
provmce widi a crucifix in his hand, uid infected 
all ranks with the fierce conta|pk>n of religioua 
war&re. Deeply affected by the insults which 
had been offered to the holy Sepulchre^ he bad 
ten times ten thousand swords leq> from their 
scabbards to avenge its cause* Six millions of 
persons, raging with hatred and thirsting for 
blood, assumed the imi^e of that cross, affixed 
to which, in the agonies of death, the author of 
their religion had exclaimed for his persecutors-* 
^ Fadier, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do I" It seemed as if the giant hand of 
phrensy had torn up all Europe fi^m its founda- 
tion, and precipitated the vast mass upon A^a* 
The first efforts of their enthusiastic valour wrest- 
ed from the infidels part of the Lesser Asia, all 
Syria and Pialestine. Jerusalem was taken ; and 
after a massacre which outraged humanity, the 
holy adventurers proceeded in long procession, 
somI wept prostrate at the tomb of their Saviour* 
But the crusaders found it less difficult to make 
than to preserve their conquests* In five suc- 
cessive expeditions Europe poured forth her mad 
myriads to recover or keep possession of the Holy * 
Land. Yet before the expiration of the thirteenth 
Century, the Christians were expelled from all 
their Asiatic possessions ; and this enterprise, to 
which, impelled by religious and political' resent- 
ment, almost all the nations of Europe had leaped 
forward, ended in their common disgrace* The 
dvil and ecclesiastical powers vied vrith each 
other; and {»xx:lamations were issued fit>m the 
throne, and incendiaf^ sermons were thundered 

from. 
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from every pulpit. Every term of lavectin wa^ 
exhausted* The infidels were represented as ac- 
cursed, sacrilenous, and devoted by heaven to 
destruction* The success of the armies whicli 
finight in defence of religion was painted as quick . 
and certain-— and to decline engaging in the war 
was rendered in&mousy and a maiii of cowardice 
or of infidelity. Every invention was strained to 
devise expedients fi>r encouraging and inflaming^ 
the spirit of fanaticism; and, as the occa^on made 
Gonvement, the infidel enemy was now represented 
ai contemptible) to raise tlie hopes and avarice of 
the people— now terrible^ to alarm their fears; but 
always as inhuman and detestable, to kindle their 
rancour and malignity^ They, however, who re- 
turned fincMn the expe£tioDS were compelled to 
rpptesent their enemies as superior to themselves 
in the inventions of war, and the austerity of vir^ 
t«e ; and gave honoural^ testimony to their hu« 
manity in &eir treatment of their csq^dves. 

These extravagant expeditions were, in the ad- 
ministration of Providence, the distant sources of 
illumination and subsequent refinem^t to the 
people of Europe. In their march towards ^ 
Holy Land, the barbarian multitudes were per- 
petually struck with astoni^unent at the ms^;nifi- . 
cence, the arts, and the elegance which the eastern 
empire exhibited. The priests who accompanied 
the crusaders, on their return to Europe, employ- 
ed themselves in writing histories of their con- 
quests, and diffused among the western king- 
doms notions of beanty and grandeur before uBn 
known to them. Accordingly, we discover, soon 
after the first crusades, greater splendour in the 
courts of princes— -a more refined taste in pleasure 
aodasittsemeat»-«9nd among the higher ranks a 

certain 
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^^ertain tmnantic fpixit, wbich preacirted die ma- 
terials for virtue* 

But the change in ihe state of property aad 
goyemment was more immediately dacernible* 
Many of the nobles were ruined by thdr military 
expenceS) and sold their territories to their re- 
spective monarchs. Many more perished with- 
out heirs in the holy war, and their fie& of course 
vevert^d to the crown. Hence the dangerous 
power of the aristocracy was lessened, and the et 
fective admiiustration ot the country strengthened} 
by an acces»on of patronage and privileges. It 
does not appear, however, that the hearts of the 
crusaders themselves were meliorated by their ex- 
pedition ; on the contrary, they grew more savage, 
and greater barbarians. 

The Ladns retained possession of Constantino- 
ple for the period of sixty years. At the expira- 
tion of that time it was recovered by the Greeks,; 
and a series of princes, little known and litde 
deserving to be luiovnn, held the ^rone till Con- 
stantine Palxologus, the last and the most rirtuous 
of the Byzantine emperors, lost his life and his 
empire. After a wege of ffiy^three days, 
Constantinople was taken by the Turits— ^ ' 
-the church of St. Sophia was converted 
into a mosque, the iidiabitants sold as slaves, and 
the imperial city of Constantine became the meh 
tropolis of the Ottoman empire. 

The capture of Constantinople was not how- 
ever vrithout its beneficial consequences to Europe. 
Its commerce was transferred to Venice and Ge- 
noa ; and* the number of learned Greeks whom 
this event drove into the West, conspiring with 
the &vour of the Popes and the Medici femily^ 
and the recent invention of printing, kindled the 

love 
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love of knowteidge, and supplied <^portiinitio^ 
towards it throughoat Europe* An inteUectuad 
l^oom had pervaded the -western kingdoms ; these 
new rays prevented this gloom from darkening 
into total night. The chain between the ancient 
and modem literature . has never been broken, 
though the links which have preserved its con- 
tinuity tiave been occasionally mean and of vile 
materials. This incipient diffusion of knowledge 
prq>ared mankind for the reformation. Man be- 
gins the career of intellectual improvement) when 
he begins to read, to thinks and examine. The 
imme^ate object of literary pursuit is of litd^ 
consequence, compared with the habits of mio^ 
which it generates. 

During the absurd contest between the Cru- 
saders and Mahometans for that small territory 
called the Bbly Land, Jenghiz Khan appearsy 
breathing destruction to the nations of the East* 
"The principle which he adopted after conquest 
was utter extermination. In the rapidity of his 
conquests he vied even with Alexander — ^in the 
extent of his cruelty he surpassed every conqueror 
which ever existed. He obtained the sovereignty 
' of the Moguls in the fortieth year of his 

xaoi. *8^* "^^^ Moguls were a people of east 
Tartary, divided into a number of distinct 
principalities, M at this day, but subject to one 
sovereign calh^ Vang-khan. Jenghiz Khan, one 
of these petty princes, and originally bearii]^ tlie 
name of Temujin, was, at the age of thirteen, 
unjustly deprived of the greatest part of his in- 
heritance. At the age of forty he reduced his re- 
bellious subjects; and, in the fury of revenge, 
ordered seventy of their chiefs to be thrown into 
■3 x^any cauldrons of boiling water. Tliis was 

^he 
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the first noted specimen of his ferocity. He •£• 
tserwards OTercame and kitted Vang-khan 
himself (known in Europe by the name of ^^' 
Prester John of Asia.) From this period 
his power became irresistible. In 1206 he was 
declared Khan of the Moguls and Tartars, and 
assumed the title of Jntgfdz Khan^ or the mo9t 
great Khan of Khana. The following nations soon • 
after became subject to his dominion— the king- 
dc»n of Hya in China, Tangut, Kitay, Turkes- 
tan, Karasm, Great Bukharia, Persia, and part of 
Itic^ — the whole of which were reduced in the 
small space of twenty-ux years. The devastation 
and slaughter committed in these conquests are 
almost incredible. It is computed that 14,470,000 
human beings were butchered during the twenty- 
two last years of his reign. His death rid . ^^ 
the world of the most crjiel and bloody ^^' 
tyrant which perhaps ever infested the 
earth. The conquest of China and Korea was 
completed by his successors ; who also attempted 
the reduction of Cochin-china, Tong>king, and 
Japan, but foiled of success. Hulaku, after having 
subdued Media, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
Syria, Georgia, Armenia, together with the 
greater part ofAsia Minor, took Bagdat, and '£ 
put an end to the empire of the Saracens. 

. After the death of Jenghiz Khan, his im- 
mense en^nre was again broken down into a 
multitude of small kingdoms, of wliich the se- 
veral princes, however, owned allegiance to his 
family, till the time of Timur Bek, or Tamer- 
lane. The Tartars, in the mean-time, urging 
their conquests towards the West, forced the 
Turks upon the remains of the Greek empire ; ■ 
$0 that Uiis empire, once so powerful and exten* 

Vol. I. K sive, 
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aive, was, in t)ie time of Tameriane, ntsiAf op^ 
cumscribed by the nairoMr jboundariea of the vidk 
of ConstantiiH^le. 

The &miljr of Jetfghiz Khan at lei^;th 



a;d. 



becoming extinct in Peraiat Tamerlanei: 

ooe of the petty princes oi TarCbrjT} duiv: 
ing the ciyil war which iensued) coQceiyal the; 
design of aggrandizing himself^ after the manner 
of his predecessor, through the diviuens and CQiii>'. 
testa of his countrymen. The pretext of Tamer^ 
lane was to spread the Mahometan religion : for 
the tenets of Mahomet had become pmvddnt 
among the Moguls. In the space df five years! he^ 
had r^uced all BuUiaria ; and by the' year 1387 • 
he had subjected all Persia, Armenia, Georgia, 
Karasm, and great part of Tartary. Then pur^ 
•suing his victorious Career towards the West, he 
conquered all the countries to the Euphrates, took 
Bagdat, and, entering Russia) pillaged the city of* 
Moscow* Afiberwacds, he directed his coUrse to- * 
wards the East, and conquered all India ;' Syrin * 
and Constantinople were the liext victims of his • 
apibition. The sultan Bajazet was forced to raise 
the siege of Constantinople, and in a subsequent 
engagement was defeated and taken prisoner* By ' 
the event of this battle, the power oi the Tvato 
was almost broken ; and a long time elapsed be« 
fore they were able again to lift up their heads* 
Tamerhme had set out with a view to ciHiquer 

China, but died during, the expedition ; 
J ' resembling his ferocious predecessor in^ 

the circumstances of his death, as alsqm 
those of iiiis life. Tamedane is said to have been 
tnore humane than Jenghiz Khan. The princhde 
of the latter being to exterminate the natjona he 
conquered^ in order to make roofn for his Md« * 
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BSi^fht.tmv^fiffA liU army io behfc%fin^ one 
htitidred. thousand .|fritadeiii at a time ;-i-wherea» 
the '^yrmer aeMom aimiaedhis Sportive cnidty 
siflih the death of more than three or four thou* 
pond at ctace«-«»>me of whofn be ordered to be 
pounded in ho^ge mortars, and others to be buikU 
fidf along mth hricfca and mortar, into walls* 
^udb ate the fiendish qualities generated in the 
minds of de8t)ot8» 

(. . The iflabolutidn of the empire of Tameriane, lik^ 
thatof lenghiz Khaiii closely ficdloved his death* 
The conquered nations all shook off the yoke,' and 
recovetal their independence* The Tuiks retiim*> 
ed to the siege of Constantinople ; and &s 
they, iiad now nothing to oppose them .^.T* 
thdrefibits proved suocessful* 
1 . The peridd.of which We are treating is marked 
by.seTtir;d Wondfitfiil and important discoveries^ 
iRhotkiiifliience will doubtless e&tend to rtemotest 
pdstteiif*} The first of diese is the mariner's com- 
^xassy invented in. the j6ur 1903. The commoni* 
bttkn: between diiAaiit nations being thus ftdfi* 
tated, theimprovemeBts in navigation were rapid* 
Th^ comi&efdal states of Italy, the most coon* 
fierafale of irMch Were Venice and Goioa, esta« 
blished A tegjnlar commerce vnth the ports of 
Egyptttod the mercantile nations of the £^st ; and 
through this cfaannd they were enabled to com* 
foence a tcafik^ in the rich pn)dutti<»is of Indisp-* 
commodidea fnsii which the merchants derived 
ehormoim profits^ and whith were greedily bought 
t^ by the Aodons of Euiope* 
( ; During ^e 1 Sth and 1 3th centuries, afanost the 
whole commyei^' of £un^ was in tiie hands of 
the Italians, then morecommoidy known by the 
appdiatjoii of Lombaids* But towards the mid# 
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dleof,t}ic ISth century, the noitheni natkm be- 
gan also to be inspired with the commercial spirit* 
The dties of Lubec and Hamburg first <^)ened 
a trade with the Italians: this trade was consi- 
derably interrupted by the piracies oi the Danes, 
the Norwegians, and other barbamus nations 
inhabiting the coas^ of the Baltic. These dties, 
therefore, were under the necessity of entering 
into a league, offensive and defensive, with the 
Italian states. The advantages derived from this 
confederacy were soon perceived ; and, in a short 
time, eighty of the most con^derable towns, <U- 
«persed over Germany and Flanders, joined in the 
alliance, which from /&i», a Gothic word signir 
fying a society or Corporation, was entitled the 
Hanseatic league. Commerce was now reduced to 
system, and conducted by common ttws enacted 
In genera] commercial asseihbiies* Staples were 
established in different townS) particnlaily at 
Bruges in Flanders, in which were deposited 'the 
costly productions of India and inanu&ctures of 
Italy, as well as the more bulky commoditka. of 
the noith* Commerce thus possessed an activity 
and systematic regularity unknown before. ThB 
powerful association became formidable in a dvfl 
point of view : its alliance was courted, laid its* 
enmity feared, even by despotic sovereigns. 

Bruges being the centre of communication be^ 
tween the Lombards and lianseatic merchants, 
the Flemings, avsuling themselves of their, prox-^ 
imity of situation, carried on an extensive trade 
with both ; by which means Flanders and the a^^ 
jacent provinces soon became the.' most opulent, 
populous, and the best cultivated of the European 
nations. The singularly flourishing btate of ^e^ 
provinces incited Edward III. of England to an 

attempt 
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gkiempt to mtrodiice a taste for coxosaetce among 
bi«owii:jm%Q|K; aad paiiicularly to work up into 
bome-manu&ctmrcia tiioee mw materials which Eih 
t^dfomilhcxi^ foreigners. He therefore offers 
ed rewsuds to Flemish artisans who would come 
ind sl^tHe in hisr domimoiiS) and oiacied laws for 
the cneourageinent and r^ulation of trade: these 
^rud^m regi4ations soon gare rise to the woollen 
inantTfcctoify» and excited a general spirit of Indus- 
Xtf miion^il^ peopkt which has laised E ngland 
to the hi^liest corameiciai and political rank 
tdiongcnaftiens* 

: TlifeAext considerable invention is (hat of gunr 
j^iid^ Sfithe fear. 1 344^ This Invention is com- 
ia!^]r. attributed to. a Cerms^i/monkf though itff 
componalt parls were c^tahily known tp fiiar 
Bafions; but there is toason to believe, that the 
uSief .of gunpowder and fine-anns was previous^ 
ial p i oy ed ia Tartary ; and that those Europeans 
who Are siqsp^Bcd to have served in the araiies 
«f :Tluneilftne Ami ^inttoduced it into Europe. It 
]Br;howeverof little consequence bow.this point ia 
4|ef3ided«. fhe subMnce of. gutqxiwder) when 
applied .)td purpose^ <tf war» threatened to exter-> 
ssinaie 4»e human tacev but the effect^ of the 
imaition.hayB.been &r different from what had 
been apprehended* War is now r^uced to a regu« 
liir^ii^stemyiaj&d may therefbre be studied as sue- 
ccssfogy ae ai^yoklMEir soenee^ Nations are thus 
ktxHight.more ijieariyupona level with ^ach other; 
4i;.single> ttegage^oent.teUwi or qevfer determines 
4b^:&sroi' a nation as fennerly ; and ftoin^ .expe- 
rience it has bten foundf tint wars^ at the ptjesent 
4ky^ are not only" less frequent) but attende4 
f^itli infinitely less caitiage« The general conse* 
^uence is^ ths^ th^ modems possess thes^e oitii ad- 
.13. vantages 
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vantages over the ancient&*-4hat as wars are less 
frequent, and particolariy less destructive and 
decisive! their property becomes more, secare^ 
their prosperity more permanent, and their civil 
condition more happy. 

But the art which of all others has exerted, and 
will for ever continue to exert, the most benigt^ 
and extensive influence on the mora! coupon of 
mankind, is the invention of printing. This won- 
derful art was invented in the year M49 ; and, 
what is very remarkable, was made known almost 
immediately after literature had begun to make 
some £iint stmggles for a revival. It tibereiore 
accelerated its progress by the communication of 
inde&iite additional force, and has erected an im- 
passable barrier against the return of the hum«n 
race to the abjectness of jMirnxval faartiarism. 
The advancement of learning, and of general il- 
lumination, soon after received a new and powerfiil 
impulse by the reformation in religion, wbidi waar 
begun by Martin Luther in 1517. The efilict» 
of this great event, however, were bynomejins 
confined to religion. It is distinguished as havings 
kindled the first sparics of intellectual energy; 
to which we are indebted for all the gteat iw 
provements that in subsequent times haveblaaed 
the human species. 

The gloomy and disastrous period, ein]d»ti« 
eally styled the dark agesy which preceded the re- 
formation from popery, threatened to overwhelm 
die human mind in everlasting night ; but it wa» 
decreed, by the gracious power which watches 
over tiie fate of moitals, that a collision of axispU 
cious incidents should at length strike out a spsnk:* 
destined to kindle a flame of divinest light, which 
sfaoidd overspread the nations with a glorious mi4 
mdecayifng efiulgence. • The Lutheran principles 
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tvere recdted and ivpicUy pit^Nigated over ywfkxm 
parts'of Europe ; and men, awalmlg fiom their 
, poisoned shnnber, began to feel and exult in their 
renovated powers, now amed for a inanlf and ge». 
neroiis iq^poaition to that tyranny of aoperatition 
and absuniity by which they had been enalaved. 
The jnoiiadB in wldch supentition had for centuries 
been entrenched, wore now tboown: down ; di« 
fettera by whkh the luunan mind had so long' 
l^een enchained were brokoa : ahe had once inore 
courage to laSi her head ; to tread the sacred walks 
c^ lecotung uid of science ; to exerdae her rege- 
nerated powers in making fresh diacovtoies in ie»' 
ligious and political tnidi. But our Hmttt wlB 
not permit us to^ enlaiige forther upon this inte- 
resting topic* 

- A milder spirit of policy began at this period 
to appear* It may be, that the siqierior wisdom 
cf the modems, enriched fay the had as well aaf 
the good examples of their ancestors, had tanght 
them, that to. engage in- frequent and dtstructirv 
wars, though' they may be fonowed by the spl^n* 
dours of a triumph, and? a. temporary ^xtdision of 
territory, caa never be- productive of lastittg ad^ 
lmdsig(» .tp A .comnwhity ; .that th^y must ulti-* 
mfttely lead ta the iiEi(p<>verishinent and misoy of 
the state. But tfiere ts> another cause which had 
ptbhably a much greater aluure in the prodUctioii 
of this genersd chatige of sentiment, than even 
the unfortunate etttrofAe^ of our fore&thers* The 
extension .and improTtntont of commerce had 
rendered the connections of the several nations of 
the worlds particulaiiy ;of Euir^te, more nume« 
rous and intimate ; tbtir ititer^ts came to be int 
terwoven with esich otbtr, and all,: more or leas, 
were dq»c^mf4 i8>r tbfi Wdfiure <rf e^chs Thia 

good 
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goodvidenCtfndi^g^taiioiilt the Swfcfenlfiwopaafe 
fl&btii wtA «lib psDmoted b^ a .pcAjlf entirely 
newt attcntinBr /wte now; fpid .to Ifae Miocv 4i^ 
>to«^9 !ii7llich tendM to proMnre pemv byrpre^ 
teiitiog aiif '{Muticiilar.^tBle fiomgnmog an lu^ 
dbe 'Biicendencjr* '•.':* "I 

» .But the itbost . impoKlaiit eiitat BUdk^sdisdii* 
giiMieir tbb tatter part txf' diis pei&odia.the.4ii8c<H 
i^Eiy'.o^ Ainrrica^ cThediciiimtikiMEtewblck'pi^ 
pared tliewiyio tMs great disoorerjr newdthf 
oi uEdEbl^ng* :,'.*.'.:* 

• Towarda the olotfe ' of the Mtieeiitli xsentnrjr^ 
Venice and Genoa' iveire die tvormoatoodridertH 
ble niercaiitile atiosi in.EuRftp^ ; Indeed tltef-wera 
indebtedMbr their aiq^xut enikel^ tta trade and 
navigation* Of these, however, Vemc^ had fiiiT 
Afe advaAfaga^ aa ahfe^eB^ipted Ite irhblecOm- 
MKibe of.ibidia, tfaeJnlo^ .ad^d4e^ln the tp^d« 
iMt'Mnch had hithertb btei ouriedba^miiig^ 
Ale tsedidna and \apensiine thannel^ of' tWoiiJand 
perta of AslAyorrby^wiqfrbf I^syptandtUaHedSea^ 
It U yepdtted^thatthi&ChAstua ad<toh|t«iin the 
ittnrp of ^Taoierioiifffj^Kthttr .fi^turt^ byt diekrex^ 
attew^ daKopdona of thi imvasamstw^Mli <si 
Ittm^ atim^Iai^d dDe aydidc»:of^£utt]qfe«i% and 
Irstaaggesied theprfacdcabQitf t£i ai*iivii% |tl!hat^ 
touhthr bjr-*ca.^ MTbttthev tli^i^iiiAon had ever 
b»ifi himid lid the^nnki who-was^deaiiiie^* to be 
the difioOTTeTer of Amclicairiii nob leiKmnft Co^ 
lubibuty ho^weveiv'^^ativ^ Jcrf^'Ckaioa;,K^^tti?tk^ 
ftsdn^ Jn-ite' jealonsf of hla ({oantiyiiietioattaJhst 
the (fim itaPb of Vetike, >iiaa defii»ite of pro^ 
etirfcKg for hlsrt>wn ckyVa etiafe of that (raffle by 
which' i^e' was etiiich^d. i£Vea «^t thia paiM he 
fimnd means to possass Mmsetf of an accurate 
aotiba i^ die figure of the eanfaj mi c<»icdted 
J tha 
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tfie project oS saiUng tb India l^y the wc8t--a 
Bchemie apparently so chimerical} as to be rejected 
successively by his oi^ Gountry, by Fraooe, by 
Et^land, aiid PortiigaL Fraught with a vast ideat 
which he still thov^t practiadale, his mind was 
too great to despair, notwithstanding his disqK 
pointments: he applied, aa his last resource, to the 
court of Spain ; where, chiefly through the inter* 
est of queen Isabella, and afiber a suspense of 
eight years, he was equipped with a fleet of three 
ships, and proceeded on Uiis.noTd and impoitant 
expedition. A^r filing thirty«three days he 
fortunately discovered land, and soon reached one 
of the Bahama islands, which was contiguous, not 
to the coast of India, but to the. iinmense ccmti- 
nent of .America- 
It is unnecessary, and ef«» improper^ in this 
place, to enter into any fiuther detail in regard lo 
the discovery of the new world* The ambidoa 
of the Eupopeans had now received a new' direc* 
tion, and America became the object of number* 
less adventurers from the most ottisiderable stalea 
of Europe. Spain was enriched by the vut q^ap- 
titieaof precious. metals thence. imported, though 
obtained by murders, and massacKs, and exter- 
minations; too barbarous, fiir the ear of hulnanfty. 
As the S|wniards and Portuguese had amas se d 
iiuch immense treasures, and {danted ^roaperou^ 
coloniies in. America, their great succless excited 
other European nations to attempt to share the 
spoil* * 

The Portuguese, about the same time, by.cau* 
tiously creeping along the western coast of Afiicai 
and discovering cape after cape, at length reacbo^ 
the Cape of Good Hope, doubled it, and thi|^ 
<^ned a passage to theJE^t Indies by sea. Ta 

this 
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tiHftdMmrary tieEa^itli we indMieri.fbr thi^ 
lEahiaUe commeite m bidiai and their jcoonder* 
^ble po8ae88ioii& in tluit Vut and t^^nt regioD* 
AU Um fiuy and dfeioliiiam.<if war wtie BOW tiuisi 
Seiied to thete retndle oountnea» .and £m>pe m 
mained ih a state oi ooropaiatite tranqufllitf 4 
Eni^flUMir after perpetual wa!i» and bkx)dal^ 
for yeara. ierved to deaolate those unhappy coun* 
Uie% at length obtdinekl a decide aupenocityvaue* 
ceeded in nuiking die largest and most numerous 
settlements both in America and Indta^ and coo^ 
setjuently deriTed fircm them the greatest share of 
eomtnetce and of .wealths 
. In Emojpcy coondbrable revdiitieiis hap|i^^ 
. ^ .in %ain» .The Mbora.and Satacena. were 
^^7 totally expelled by the taking.ofGnbnada; 
. ^ ' ! theMngdoMisof IbiagoBjind Castile, were 
vniliedfayithe InanSage.cf Ferdinim^iand Isabella} 
a»d the stales of .Holland rav<dled) w^iob had long 
been -in .subjection to the St>aniards». An 6b* 
Btinate contest eteued, which endedib fionour of 
Ibe^iftateSy which were finally dedared it .frte peo^ 

*A.i) P'^^c'^^^i'v'^'i^'i^i^^s^^i^ A 

j^'.rfaspeclable rank among the natinna off 

..In ABik na impMsiit event hhs ' takes plaoa 
tinee iiM ^fhiteof Constantinc^.bfrthe T«rks« 
The gian4 divlsioip of that.gveat contiBenl are aa 
IbUows Sibena^ which comprehend. that' vasl 
trsttaf :wiida^ bai;baft)ttacountxy». extending to 
its northern and eastern extremities^ is under tho 
power Af/Jiiissia^ Tlie trnddle partion oT the con- 
iinciit>fiwlnA8aB.Minor lb Cfama and Kor^ is 
]^ostossedb|rthe Taitarst a savage and disunited 
ttscb-ioiicuthsbttkces whidh pcevieat. their being 
IbimidaUe to their nteighboufrs> The westenLparti 
.4 fiom 
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idm AA^iUincK n^i^e mcp:&afiin»My is ocbw 
pied by the..l\iri^. The territories of the Arabs^ 
vhich we hkips UMywnn so €fKtenslv6» ars agmn* 
dccamficribed bf. the csDtracted bouiuhunesi of 
their '<yv&pmnfii^i but they, haine preserved^ 
their Vbated1iH)cpeiiilfiice» The %0)its.ef::BBSBai 
are stiiF roote. confiaed tfasnjaver. .Iiidb, to the) 
east ci P&skii the fciiigctDm late «f the Gieaif 
Mogii^ cofn|ireheiids ail that cxMiotry extitn^mg * 
fromdieIi&du» tobeyoiid the Ganges r the Bn^sh) 
possesnoDs in this ^^puoter Gontaih about t^myfai 
six miBioiis of people. Fiuther to the east are' 
sitaated (he Idngdonisof ^aita/Fego, Thibet, aod < 
Cochifi^hiua^ The most easteriy part of the' 
Gontizieiit IS occtqpied by the great empire of Chinay > 
and the islands o£ Japan. . ; ^ 

In A&ica, Egypt still belongs to the Tutics^* 
which they subdued ie^ 1517 ^ they have- sIb^ a^ 
nominal jurisdiction over the states of Baihaiy^ ' 
The interior parts, at this period, arfe' bafbarous 
and little known. On the western eoasts are esta-^r 
bHshed, particulariy by the British and P6iti»-* 
giiese, numerous 8ettleineni»^-*«ome* in> a IUmip 
rishing condition. The Dotoh am idlbwed tors* ' 
tain the sbuthem extremity. In regard to the^ 
eastern coasts, i|K:arcely any discovery hsajseem 
^made. The islands bdbni^u^ both to Aaiaaiidt 
Africa are dtiicrm the hands of Europeans, w * 
possessed by savage tribes. : / > 

At the beginiihiig: of the d^teenth ccntrty ^ 
Europe tras divided mto the KUowing nations : ^ 
Swed^, MiHK»)tt>y,- Denmark, Pbland, Bi^tftia,* 
Germany, Holland^ FVance» S^ain^ P^ugidi ' 
Italy, and Titifkey indSiirope. 'Russia,/at this ttnie* 
a^oant»)r higldy baxtaiWmsand utieuldWaSedy hsa'-^ 
been making a rapid progress towasda civUiaaCi^^ - 

and 
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and le&iemeiit; and mxtst one day beconle the' 
VBo^hraiadMt power in Europe, fiom the nam* 
ben of her inhabitants, and the vast extent o£ 
her teiritoiy. Fbland, whidi served aaaimrrieri 
bet ween her and Germanyi has since been dis-- 
membered by the nhexampled injustice of those * 
two powers, in . coi^unction vdth Prussia; and 
though the coUe^ues with Russia in this neferi- > 
OQS partition possess those parts of the Polish 
temlories contiguous to their own, still - Russia . 
nay be said to hAve advanced one step further to- 
wards supremacy in Europe. Her ambitious de- 
signs upon the Porte Mketdse have been too sue- 
cMful, and giv^n her a vast ascendency in that 
qiwrter ; while the dismemberment of Poland, 
and other great political events that have since . 
taleen- plac^ have wholly destroyed that balance 
oC -power which, once regelated the Chiistian 



. ThefevbHond subsequent independence of the 
British colonieft in America were, thought at the 
time to have given.the death blow to tl^ British 
inlerest on that continent, and t9 have divested 
her of her distinguished superiority. It does not 
hoMsever appear, that this has been the case. 
Though the colonies have been disjoined from the * 
motb«r country, her real «eN:hgth is perhd^ more i 
concentred ths^ diminished. They ywe a splen-\ 
did, yet in many respects an useless appam^. 
EiKtsnsii^ dommSkxi iit4i6n^« and numerous . colo- 
niesabroad, aretheprido of every .country ; but' 
tl^r possession has always been minoiiain the : 
e;id* Distant cc^Dnists, as tva^ tk» case with the 
Ameriieiins, will in time throw off the leading- 
strings <rf thopai^ent oountry^;and learn to walk 
and act like men. . : ' 

1 ., Without 
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' Without premmiiig now to erect tfaie French 
leTolutkm (to whkh the independefice of the 
ATherican states paved the way) into a twelfth 
and distinct historic epoch; l^ have IMe doubt 
but that the great events to which it has ah«ad3r 
givearise, and still more those yAkh are destined 
hereafter to Bow from it^ will justly entitle it to 
this distinction fivra future historians. To gire 
even a slight sketch of the drcunntanees that 
led to this grand revolution, would be incompati* 
\At with the designed brevity of this preliininary 
view; they axe be»des so recent, and so well 
known, tluit it would be unnecessary* We shall 
therefore only remaiic, that the ^general slate tff 
tiie world is materially diierent from what it 
was about half a century ago. Tlie principal 
changes, however, relate to France, which by 
the treaty of the last peace retains many of hei* 
ccMi^uests, besides estaUishing a new form of 
govemment for herself and moulding several 
other states according to her will. The balance 
stiil vibrates : how the scale will preponderate at 
last we Intend, not to determine. The principles 
which have been devetoped in the contest are 
perhs^ more formidable than extent of territory 
or force of arms. 

The revolution in France is certainly one of 
the most stupendous and dazzling events that has 
ever occurred in history. It is impossible for the 
, huiwne not to re^t — ^not to shudder with hor- 
1t>r at the barbarities and murders which, during 
its progress, have been continually presented to 
the view. The laws of its ^ establishment, like 
those of Draco of oki, have indeed been writttn 
in blood. Yet the means, rather than the tnd, 
are to be marked with reprobation. To bcliold a 
Vol. L L , great 
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gr^t iod' cDli^tcned |ecple» cndavcd by the 
g^r068 «n4 wittoiaag.0upa»ttt]oDmo£ popcryv an^ 
Iqr the n^ tem p^mrfuyopiiressiaa of a dvB dea- 
iptianiy re^olving^'it break thdr duuns, aQd.to& 
kreftthe the mp oL freedom^ must create ia evefjr^ 
generous hreast camtioDs of syiapathy aodood* 
Q&iu Pfoudt aa BritoD^ of the ^oyment of 
Qivil and reU^oua liberty ounelTes^ we caimotre^ 
joice in flceuig other nations shtYea. The hortoiv 
vhieh have disgraced the cause of the French. 
mf^i in partf be regarded as effects arinng fixnn 
Ifie obalaclea they have had to encoimter : irrega-* 
]furiitiesa&dcrttnfis»eTenof adei^dyeyare insepa-^ 
table from all great revolutk»H in which aa vj^ 
peal 18 viade to the dregs of the peofdob Bat kt 
tts hope tha^ the picture witt now be chai^ed<-«» 
that tins great nation will hencefarth be prind- 
pally occupied in cultivating the arts of peace and 
of domestic psospn^^wthat it will no loo^;er 
exdte the jealousy of oAsr couBtriesy hot will 
kam to regulate its conduct by the ndld aibd 
benevdent pnnciplea of that transcendnit idigioa 
which breves f^psace on eaith, and good^wili 
towaida naen." 
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CHAPTER I. 

COtlTAlNIKO 

^%t fJktuiy qf Mtnkkid from the CVackAm to thg 

AS the design, in wvitins; -an Univtrtftl Hkto* 
ry, is K^owodfy to- present the jNiblic with 
acompilatioii that may prove at once satisfiu^tmy 
aBBd ittstnictiife, it is deeitied indispensably ne- 
cemary to asttmence the work with a bifef ac- 
countof the cosmognay^ aixxyfding to the inspiMd 
namilioii of Mo8e«» An etideairour shaU be made 
to show^ with all possible conciaenesBi from the 
aazhe aatlKniic somee, the manner in which the 
earth was again orersfn-ead-with &e sonaof Adam, 
posterior tb the providential delhrerance of eighi 
persons £pam the divine judgment; and, after 
omducling the reader to the period Wien the in- 
terpautkm of ttm Deitv occasioned a coiiii^on of 
languages ait the btulmng of the tower of Babel, 
tfnd of oonseqiience >gave rise to the dispersion (^ 
mimkkui, the task «ha]I be melodised in such a 
maimer ms tofiveiiie^nost dear, authentic, and 
satisfectory account of each partioalar history^ 
torn the^earBe^ft itsoords to the preset period. 

Of the ji?r^ orea:don <ef tfae heavmi and ^e earth 
Iheve is no partidular ifetet^on in the sacred 
. volume: 
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. Tolume: nor was it requinte tiiat the inspired 
author of the Pentateuch should express himself 
in any other terms than those which sobstsntiate 
the important truth, that they were created by the 
immediate power of God. 

The earth, subsequent to its creation, was a 
fluid, dark, and shapeless mass of matter; bu^ 
at tiie sovereign command of the Almighty, the 
cheerful light appeared; the firmament expanded, 
to divide the upper from the lower waters ; the 
congregated floods retired to their destined bed ; 
and the dry land was crowned with a rich prcrfci- 
'sibn of herbage, fruits, and flowers. 

These great occurrences, having occupied the 
three first days, the succeeding one was devoted 
to an illumination of the newly created globe: the 
fiice of heaven was accordingly decorated with 
myriads of stars, and the greater luminaryji were 
so disposed as to distinguish between day and 
night ; and to divide the seasons of the year* 

The waters were then replenished with an 
abundant variety of fish ; the odoriferous air was 
fanned by the pinions of innumerable Inrds ; the 
verdant meads were stocked with cattle ; and 
every part of the earth was inhabited by its 
appropriate tribes. To complete, and truly to 
excel the whole, God created man, on the sixth 
day, of the dust of the ground ; and infused into 
his body the breath of life, or immortality ; in 
consequence, of which man became a Uvmg^ souL 
Wojnan was also f<»ined out of the side of &e 
man, who was cast into a profound slumber fin' 
^at purpose. 

Thus, by the creative influence of the Eternal 
SjHrit, were the heavens and the earth finished in 
t|ie space of six days, when that which at first 

waa 
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WMft' BO oiUler thin ted unfermed c ht io B y cxhifaitid 
•o exqmidte and beautiful a ftystem* thait the 
idonibk i^^tect hixDaslf pronounced it very gnod^ 
]mAiaihe9om(^Qod9houied/bi'joy.^ 
God having coliteiti^tfed inAk pleafore 



4004. 



the ivoriLof his faftndB, plaoed the man and 
liis w^9 who were nmed Adam and Eve, 
in the garden of £den,t giving them inaUfuctidna 
to dftes and teep it) allowing tbem the free use of 
Ufee fruit wUh w^ch it idboondedy— with this sin^^ 
reaefVa^oa> that they should abatun from the 
fvrci^oecf a particidar tree, denominated the tree 
of knowledge of good afid evS, of which if thef 
predum^ to eat they would incur the penalty of 
inevitable death* This declaration was made in 
the ifioat aoliemn ma!mier, and our progenitora 
9^re warned by thdr Creator to avoid the onfy 
dangei* that eoi^ defiUl them. 

Fortified i*4th such a oaition, and altuilted in 
a panufiae which QM hiinsetf vouchsafetl to 
i^ODOur with his iminediate presence, Adam and 
his beloved partner were capacitated to ^joy 
all llie l^esiings of creation, together with the 
company and converse of their beneficent Maker, 
who is said to have brought every living creature 
to Adam, to ctee what he would call it ; and to 
have estaUished those names* which vrerc then 
imposed by his espiecial &vourite on the various 
objects presented to his view. Their felidty, 
however, appears to have been but of short 
^uratioB^ as the woman, being deceived by the 
aubdety of the serpent, violated the divine in* 
^mctkm in her ovm person, and afterwards en« 
L 2 ticed 

• Vide Job zxxviii. 7. 
' t For t&e Ktfonidd account: of the ntuation of the gardca 
af £d^« «ce Ceaesu it. & 
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ticed her hmband to a participation of her crkne^ 
At tfaia moment mnocence forsook the humaoi 
bosom ; and the hapless pur, who, though nakedi 
had hitherto lived with each other uaconsdoos of 
s^gtne, now peKetved dieir situation with the 
idmost oonftiston, and made ^emsdves apnaft 
of fig4eaves to snpi^y, in sM&e degree, tlie wint 
of raiment. 

. When God, at the accustomed time of the 
day, repeated Ins cnstomary visit of love, and 
was heard vralking in the garden, the self-con* 
victed offenders attempted to conceal themsehrea 
among the fofiage of .the trees ^ and, c« being 
called from their retreat, Adam alleged his naked* 
neas as an apology for his disappeaianoe* An ex* 
planalion now ensued, prododng a foil otafossioa 
on the part of the culprits, atKl terminating in 
the threatened reward of disobedienee* The of- 
fended Deity, in pn»ouncing judgment, first 
cursed the serpent above all beasts, condemnii^ 
him to go on hia belly ; asaigmng him dust ft^ 
his food ; and decreeing that a perpetual enmity 
should subsist between his seed and that of the 
woman, till, in the folness of time, the lattep 
should prove completely victorious over his ad- 
versary : thus shadowing our redemption by a 
Saviour. The woman was condemned to bring 
forth her tender offspring vrith excradating poiny 
and to be subject to the dominion of her buslnndr 
and Adam was doomed to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, in consequence of a curses 
which God imposed on the ground, for his sake^ 
declaring that it should bring forth thoma and 
thistles ; and that, after much fetigue and toil, 
he, the offender, should return to the dust, from 
whence he was originally taken* At the con- 
clusion 
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clu»0ii of tins ftwfiil senteDce^ the Creatory teiii*> 
'pieiing jtidginent with mercf, clothed liis fidlen 
creatures with skins, and compelted them to quit 
Ihe Gonfoes of Paradise, lest, by impnidentlf 
eating of Ibe fruit of the tree of life, they m^^ 
fcmler themsdvea and their ruined progeny e$er^ 
tieiJy imtehed* To avoid the possibility of such 
a circumstance, and to obviate every thought of a 
return to thdr once t^ssful abode, a cheniUm was 
stationed at die eastern extremity of die gardeiif 
with a fiannng sword that turned every way, to 
guard the passage to the tree of hfe* 

To what part of the e«lh the ulihappy pan* re^ 
moved, in consequence of this expulsion, is «&• 
certain ; but it appears that Cain, the eldest son 
of Adam, was bom in the first year of 
the world ; and the second, named Abel, JV| ' 
the year f<^wing. These persons, not- ^^ 
withstanding their near afiinity, soon discovered 
symptoms ^ the most oppoute dispositions ; the 
elder being gkM>my and avaridous, the younger 
virtuous smd ingenuous : their selected employ*^ 
ments were also of a different nature^^wln un- 
dertaking the labours of husbandry, and Abel 
preferring the care of the ik>cks. 

In process of time they lHt>ught their respec- 
tive c^erings to God, but widi very opposite 
success ; for whilst the sacrifice of Abel, consist^ 
ing of the firstlings of his fiock, was graciously 
accepted, the fruits of the ground, presented by 
Cain, were disregarded* This occurrence waii 
sufficient to rouse the native malevolence of the 
first-boiti, who was, accordingly, so transported 
with rage and envy, that he was unable to eom-^ 
mand lus coui^nance on the mortifying occa- 
sicm. . The Ddty now ic<»idesGeiided to expostu* 
. ' ^ late 
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Jtite mtk bill nposk tbe absurdi^ of Ms isi^tift 
belumoofy denmnding what reaaoii he coukl pro- 
duce in justification of his anger ; and ^i^cidj 
declaring that ttie refusal of ]m aacr^ce reault» 
^tirely %«m hia owi| znisconductt without the 
slightest attempt of Al^ to supplant him in the 
divine &vour. Cain> heart, hoi^l^Ter, was too 
stubborn to bend to the reproof of his Maker; 
podi instead of profiting bf his sakitaty coims^ 
be resolved to aasassinate his brotiiep with Ihe first 
bonvement opportui^yi and actually accomp lifted 
his snngiunaiy mtentioar while conversing vnth his 
destined victim in the-fidd. 
' . A&sF the peipetration of ,tys hoind 
^^* deed. Cm, being, ^uesSoned- by God rei> 
' vpecting his broih^, re^ed^ in an evasive 
manner^ that he knew not whepe he was; andclMir- 
lishly asked, whether he was to be considered as 
his brother's keeper. But he was soon convinced 
of the onmiscience of his hciy inleitdgatoi^ who 
aj^alled his guilty soul with a full rekSk>n oT Ma 
transgression, «nd so^eipnly ^ondemn^ him to 
become a fugitive and vagabond on the earthf 
which, having received the mftrtjrr's blood, would 
henceforth withhold the ble!teing8 of h^ fertilitsf 
from the hands x>f his nunderert 

This sentence, though comparattvdiy lenient^ 
was deemed so hardi by the .cnmitia]> ^at) in s^ 
i^ny of grief, he exclaimed, it W^ ifisuf ^enable j 
tt!^, at the s£une ttme, intimated' his, apprehen* 
fiioa of perishing by the hand of some fetk>w« 
deature, in. consequence of the wretched con- 
di^OB to which the Almighty had reduced hiiuv 
This fear, however, was tmmedaSt^y obyiat^ai. 
by a particular marie, imprinted en his persda, as 
a token tbat no one should presume to mc^t 

himi 
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hini) uoder pidn of incurring a sei^nfold punish- 
ment* 

Finding it impossible i6 obtain any other n)iti-> 
gation of his sentence, Cain departed from the 
place of his nativity, and settled, with his fionily, 
in the land of Nod, where he built a city, and 
called it, after the name of his son, Enoch* 
. Shortlpr after the tragical effect of Cain's resent- 
ment, his afflicted parents were consded by the 
birth of another son, to whom £ye gave the 
name of Seth^ because he was af^whaed instead dT 
the murdered Abel* 

The sacred hbtorian, having confined himself 
chiefly to the line of Seth, relates but few parti- 
culars respecting that of the fratricide : it is, 
however, probable in itself and consonant with 
the assertions of profime authors, that his poste- 
rity were extremely iniquitous, and were, on that 
account, designated in Scripture by the name of 
mertf and the daughters qf men, whilst the religious 
children of Seth were Iwnoured with the appella- 
tion of the 9<m» of God* 

After recording the births of Enos, Cainan, 
Mahalaleel, and Jared, who are all extolled by 
the oriental writers for their virtuous precepts 
and exemplary conduct, Moses presents us vnth 
the brief but interesting history of Enoch; a 
person so truly jnous, that he is said to 1miv« 
mdked vnth God for the space of three hundred 
y^urs, and at the expiration of that time to have 
been translated to heaven, vrithout tasting the 
hitter cup of deaths 

Adam, having beheld a numerous poste* 
rity issue fix>m his own loans to people the T^ t| 
eardi, was at length Qompe]le.d to sink be- • 

Aeath the destro^g angel, whom himself had in- 
troduced 
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txoduced by tnnfigraaskm into the woiid ; and h^ 
accordingly resigned.his spirit into the hands of \m 
Maker, in the nine hundred and thirtieth year of 
his age* The place of his sepidchre is not menr 
tioned in Scripture, yet various conjectures ha^ 
been formed upon die subject : thus the orioital 
Christians afiinn that he wasembakned by four of 
his descendants, and deposited, according to his 
own desire, in a. certain cave on the summit ni a 
mountain : St. Jerom stations his remains in the 
vave of Machpelah ; and the generality of .the 
primitive fathers suppose him to have been famrieii 
im mount Calvary, m the v«y spot whereon 
Christ, the sevond ^idam^ voluntarily su&Fed on 
behalf of his fallen creatures. 

Abet the decease of Adam, hbtorians infomt 
ua» that the children of Seth, abhorring tBe pro« 
fligacy of Cain and his descendants, removed to 
the mountain where the body was interred, and 
there devoted the greatest >part of their time te 
the adoration of liheir Creator. Jt k also«dsert'* 
ed, that by contemplation of Ihe odeatitfd hocti.e9 
they here lud Ibe first fbundatioii of aytmMtfuy, 
aqd engravedtheir inventions on two pillaM, one of 
which Vas to be seen in ihe thae of Jo^ephntfi 
^ Jengtii, howev^, the integrity -of these ntaat 
was i&aken t»y 4he enticing alkv^xniatts tiXA peiN 
sonai aocau^shments ctf &e daughters of Goft; 
imd) in scooMiqilMioe of .aKMBse interinaAiagat 'l^ 
that^usHly, their inannfivalfcadiially'degeBesiiledy 
^115 1^ length, their w^oke^tess m^ gt^ in. the 
earth^ and every imagination of tiiftir hearts^ 
polluted mAk ioi^gubgr* 

Theve were Jth^wioe in tfaoM 4atf% 
whose ^faoknm&mtf §tiiei«th 'and stelwii ^t«m 

tKiBsHgr 
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c^uatff veitofiiltat)iir ^th their aet» oP ilijikie Mrt 
impiety: these -ivere, most pirobablf, the offsprings 
^ the mfMerei^ both by fitther and mother, who 
tyruHUfled ta^fet the weak, by dint of soperioi' 
fMwer. A idmilar mode of condiiet zppctat to 
ha^e beeti ad6pted by some others, w1k> aie ad* 
terted t» hi holy writ uttdfer the appella^don of 
naghty^ mm^ or men ^ rerumn. 

The wickedness of. mankind now; increased 
#BqMy with the inereasing poptflation, and the 
earth was fiteraHy ftled with violence j yet the 
f[>ri)earance of God was continv-ed towards them^ 
and he merdiully resoWed to grant Alem the 
space of one himdred and twenty years for res, 
pentan<:e; <hiring which time he dec^ared, his 
spirit should strive with man, m order to awaken 
Mm to a sense of his depravity, and eventnaHy to 
recall him to the paths of peace and virtue. 

It is here proper to remark, that, notwith- 
standing the gencrtd comiption, one man J* ^^* 
vras fouoid perfect in his genera^on, and 
walking humbly wi& his God. This person was* 
Noah ti^e son of Lamech, who eiterted himself on' 
every occasion, to introduce a reformation both of 
worship and conduct ; and to diis end undertook- 
ttie la^rious task of public admoni^oii^. warning 
his auditors of the £eital consequences tiiat muMi re- 
sult from ^eir enormities. His zeakms counsel was 
however treated with disdain, and the dehided^ 
race continued in the practice of every rice, till' 
God is said to have been grieved at Mb heart for 
€^e forination of his incorrigible creatures, and, at 
the end of tfeeir fruitless probation, to have de- 
creed an universal deluge that dbould utter^ 
destroy them, together with the birds of the wr 
and the beasts of the field. TMsl tUs tremen*- 

dous 
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iom soKcnoe Noah nd his fiunilj were tp:lnded^ 
having ^ knjod grace in the eyea of the. Lord," 
and the venendble patriarch received iastructifxiia 
GODcerniDg a certain veasd which he waa a{^int- 
cd to build for the prqaervation of hiaowii ftmily^ 
and for such a quantity of ammals of every spe- 
cies as would be sufficient ; to rei^enish the 
earth again, when the threatened flood should. 



In obedience to the divine command Noah, 
undertook the constructi<xi of ^s vessel, men-, 
tioned in Scripture by the name of the ariu With 
reelect to its dimensions we read, that its length 
was three hundred cubits, its breadth fifty, and 
its height thirty. Its form was that of an ol^i^ 
square with a flat bottom, and a sloping roof, ele- 
vated one cubit in the middle. It consisted of 
three stories, each of which, excluding the thick- 
ness of the -^oors, might be eighteen feet high, 
and was divided into separate apartments. It 
was, in all probability, well supplied with light 
and air ; and though it had neither sails nor rud- 
der, it, was admirably contrived for lying steadily^ 
on the sur&ce of the water, and for thus preserv- 
ing the lives of its various inhabitants* 
- ^ The appmnted time of vengei|nce 
•SJ48. ^^£ coide, and the ark completed, 
' Noah went on board, in the year of the 
world 1636, with his wife, his sons, and his 
daughters^in-Jaw, taking inth him all kinds of 
beasts, tnrds, and reptiles, by po^rs and by sevens, 
as he was expressly comriaanded j while the rest 
of mankind, regardless df hisrepeated warnings, 
continued to indulge in luxury and dissipation,, 
till the flood came and overwhelmed them witli 
a swift destructioii ; ^r, in the . self-same day, 

were 
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%e(e thft faamatei of the grtst deep bralsmi^i 
the windows of heaven were opened, and the 
kiundstiiig toiteHis began to ^ which desceodp 
•d without ihtenmsHon ibr &cty days and forty. 
nights. The waters also incieaaed gcaduallf 
duriAfj^ the space offiye montfas^ when they rose 
10 the elevation of twenty-seven feet abore the 
stonmits o£ the higliest mountains. 

The irrevocable decree of Ueaven> having been 
thus awliilly accomplished^ a vrind was caused to 
pass over the earth, in consequence of which the 
waters began to assuage, and on the first day of 
the^ decrease they sunk so considerably, that 
title sak rested on the mountains of Ararat. This 
happened on the seventeenth day of the seventh 
month^) or the sixth of May ; and by the first day. 
of the taith months answering to our nineteenth 
of July, the tops of the neighbouring hills began 
to app^yr. 

' Towards the etid of the ensuing month, Noah 
opened one of the wkidows in the aiic, and sent 
forth a raven, which flew to and fn> till the earth 
was dry, but afibrded hkn no satisfiebctory intelli* 
gehce ; he therefore let out a dove three successive 
tnnes, allovrii^ seven jdays to elapse between each 
excurmn. 'Die first time she returned quickly* 
having found no place sufficiently firm to afford a 
resting-place ; the second time she came bock in^ 
the evening, bringing an otive-kaf in her mouthy 
as a proof that the fbod was grea% abated ; and 
the third time she returned no more. 
' On the first day of the first month, or 
the twentywthird of October, the patfiiarch, f:^' 
vrho was now in the six hundoed and first 
year of his age; removed the covering of his ves« 
set '^' order to take^a view of the surrounding 
• Vol. I. M . scenery^ 
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^omarjr, and diKdvrrod <Mt the muftce V ft» 
catth was perfecdf £pfe from ivater; he ora>d« 
Ruedf howevev^ in the aik till the twentv-fleventh 
of the aecond moiitfa) or the eighteenth of De*. 
cpmber, when he came iath, bx ]miiaaiice.of the 
divine oommaiiid, together with hit wiSe^ Ue &- 
tmfyi and every liviiig anature which had heep^ 
intrusted to his caf« for me jrear and tot da^% 
accotdii^ to the anteditovian eomputadoDi or 
dttiii^ the t^Boe of th|te hundred lod mxti^-Aw^ 
days df our present time. 

Having thus gran m conciae acooont of the wtt* 
fenaldekigeY widi a stiict regard to the word iof 
God, we feel it our duty to Jaf soeh {larticMlara 
beibre our i^eaders a% being gathered fom prafiMBe 
duthonh aoay alfoid ooUi^end endance of this 
dreadad catastn^hfc. The Chaidmm auppoaed. 
liiia event to' have hiqppened. in the jeign oC 
XisuthruS) who, being warned in a dream tbalt 
manUnd should be destmjred bf a flood on the 
iftenA of the aicBth Dmusi built a velad of 
extraordinary dimensions, and by that means f^ner 
served htmsdf and his iukiily &aim mint he^ea 
a variety of ^wls and quaditqieds that Were n^ 
oemmcnded, by Chrontts or Satni7i» to .his pp^ 
tiection. The ^dod being icome^ and fioon ahaj&i^i* 
Xisuthnia sent out certain birds, whkhi finding 
neither food nor resting-piaoe, cetum^ to his 4faip 
with ^leir feet danbod with mud, but &om thdr 
thMexcuruoiPdiey returned no Jiitte* Thisfiiiv 
cumstance convincio^ Xisuthrus that th^ eartk 
was again visiUe, he opened the aide of his.vesael, 
and fincting that it rested securely on a nwiiata»% 
he camcf oat with «I1 his campaniona, aiMl.raijSHDd 
analta^, wiieMonhe saciJfiQBdto tfae^ods* The 
M^fyfoUm weve certainly no attangers.to thia 8e« 
nend destrucdon by water, as several of its par- 
ticular 
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ticular circumstances are to be found in their his- 
tory of Osiiis and Typhon, especially the very 
day when it contmenced, or vAien Osiris was 
shut up into the ark : the name of Typhon also 
-signifies a deluge or inon&tion, in consequence 
of which the Egyptian priests have g^ven that 
name to the sea; and Typhon or Typhaeus is 
•icpreMiited by the Latin poets as an enormous 
f^ant waning against heaven^ but finally van- 
<quisl»ed by Jupiter, aad overwhelmed with water* 
Theinhabttants of JffelkftolU in StfHa are said to 
teve optbitnted a dhatm bi die earth in the teny- 
yHit it JunO) which vwtfowed tip the waters ef 
tfaedek^ie. The JiK^lm^hviww tell us. that bi 
ieonteqiueiioe of a general defection 'in the four 
Iribea, of wbidi the if«t race of m^ oonaistedy 
<sOd's indigmiion was justly toiised, and he sent 
m flood which awcfit simj afl nations without 
jifistinctiaR; but to repair dus utter destruction he 
cMttlsd three penons of gteater excdienoe than 
Itose of tfie pveocding generation. The dassioi 
Viilers had evidently some traditioDary account& 
4if 11 gieneral debige, from which, according U> 
Ovid, Deneaiioii end Pyrrba alone wnre saved. 
'The CUbf^se diso ha^e aome imperfect nodcms of 
4e flood, and of the providentiid escape of a wng^ 
/{rndiy from its destroying elects. Nay, even the 
jf^nirkafm are aaid to admowledge ks reaEty, and 
to spenALcCitupon theireoiMinent. Othera«ttof« 
-^gbi becensulted, an^ other cations broug^ §m^ 
^Bxd npoR this si!ri>jiect ; bat as we profiM to oobk 
•dii^our renders itiiough an impoitant succession 
oifewtntB, rather £han to amuse them wkh frintiesa 
^dkqulsidons, we prcMime soffident hasbeeneaidon 
these concurrinp^ testimonies, and s^aU acoonfinglf 
fwst^ to tbe hiBtenr of Ibe postdikivians^ 

CHAP. 
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CHAPTER IL 



The gmmd HUtoty frmn the Dduge to the Confix 
mon <^ 7\mgue€ at Babd^ 



B.C. 



TMPRESSED with the most lively gra- 
^ titade to the author and preserver of 
. ' hit existence, Noah) immediately i^Min his 
landing, erected an altar, and olfered a burnt 
aacrifice <^ every dean bmt and of every dean 
ibwl. This act of pety proved highly acceptaUe 
to God, who graciously affirmed, thajt he would 
no more curse the earth for man'a sake ; but, on 
the OMitrary, it should retain aU its privilqges, 
and enjoy an uninterrupted succession of sea- 
sons, till the period of its final destruction* The 
patriarch was also honoured with the divine 
bie^ing, and received permission to appropriate 
all living creatures to his own use, and to e«t 
of them as fiteeiy as of the heiba and fruits of 
the earth : he was, however, strictly commanded 
to abstain from the blood of animals, and ta 
.avoid shedding that of man ; at the same tinne 
receiving authority to punish the crime of mai>* 
•slaughter with death. 

God likewise vouchsafed, on this memorable 
4ay, to make a solenm covenant with his fiivoured 
jnortals, respecting the future safety of the habita- 
.ble globe \ and promised, as a sacred token of hi» 
inviolable decree, to set his bow in the dpuda 
when it raint^, that the posterity of Adam might 
look on it, and omtemplate the effects of his 
sovereign mercy. 

Having received the warmest blessings and t^e 

most 
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^ISiMt Hicflujsiiiile ihsiIls of sncctioii frtNn hts 
< »p p ca ft cd Creator, Ifoali dc i oai d ed .from ^le 
4»EHiiitAin, ftppied ymsi^ tp imrtNOMfay, and 
^|fltt»ted a "vineffod. At ^le tiiiie«f ^e Tmtage 
%e tecane Inelmitfd nrkk the jtnoeof the grape, 
'md laf f:ar&sa^ tmcorered inlfiiA his tent, hi 
■this sitotttiofi he was-^fiaooveredfay his «on%tm, 
*^IAh3 ma me ^ gtifly fastened io inform hn hfothera 
'ef *flie H^ifcmnstanee, and -iimted them to 'behold 
;lhe ^ffiflgrace^ at^tu^de of then* parent Shem 
'«nd 7a|]li^ "Were, howe^t^er, too modest in #iem- 
-acS^^ and too tender of ^e patnar^'s honour, 
^lo comply "Witn sQcn a 'nefpiest y and ooerelofe} 
having provided themselves with a garment, they 
^6nt %ackmad8 and cohered 'their fieitiher 'trith 
wild -decornm ; 'in Ttftom for 'which they were 
fiemonemled with an ample Ideating, whilst the 
ipws/btt'tiy of Ifem wwt loaded vHlli the moat 
idreaiSd earns. 

Sifoaeqoent to the fedtal of these partiealan, 
"Ifeses: mforms ns €iat <§» pa^arch pud the 
debt of natoe in the nine hundred and fifdeliv 
«3Fear ^Ins age: and the orientals have a traditioa. 
HhiHt he was-hnried in Mesopotamia, where they^ 
•aho"^ his sepidehre, m a castie near Dair Abimah,. 
^«r « the monastery of oar father.** 

^ manldnd bdng the descendants of the- 
*^^e sons -ef Noah, who were pi^served foom- 
^deslniction in the arit, we may be natorajly eon-- 
<didered resnas if we pass them over withotrt some 
fwrticnlfa' notice. We shall t h e refo re ^etch out 
wch dfcmttstanees, respectfaig these persons et 
^their descendants, as shaft appear of most mw- 
'^poMnce to our design. an 

Japhet, who, notwithatancBhg his dnad- ^^^g" 
'^rantageous position in the sacred ^nstory, 

M2. was. 
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.was tlie eldest spp of Noah, wm patiie#ea% 
.blcaaed by that patriarchy for his pious behavioiub 
in those terms ^— f^ God shall enlarge Japhet, jiod 
he shsU dwell in the tents of Shem, and CaiwaB 
shall be bis servant." This a{^>ears to have b^en 
spoken in the sfniit of proi^ecf, and has been 
fuller acGompiished in the great possesdona wbdch 
fell to the posterity of Japhet,in differ^t puts 
of the world ; in the oveithrow of the Assyria 
empire by the Medes, in conjunction with thfs 
.Babykxiians ; and, finally»'in ^. 9ub}^;atkMi of 
the Canssnitea, the Babylonians, the Egyptians, 
and oth^ descendants of Ham, to the chihireti of 
his elder brother* 

Of the cliiUren of Shem there is litde more to 
be oollected from Scripture ibfm their names vat 
the ages of the patriarchs in the line of Peleg^ 
till we qome to Terah, the &ther of Abraham; 
we must therefore have occasional recourse tp 
the conjectures and traditions of Jewish and 
Christian writers, where we^shall End some pai(- 
ticulars worthy of attention* 

The birth of Shem must have hap]>ened in 
ihe year of the world 1558, as at the birth of 
Arfrfiaxad, two years after the deluge, he was cii^ 
hundred years okL The only action of his ti& 
recorded by Moses is that which he performed 
together with his brother Japhet, iukmI for which 
he obtained the blessii;^ of his fiidieiv He is 
.said to have lived five hundred and two ymfu 
after the flood, and to have die^ in the sixhuB* 
dredth year of his age, leaving belund him five 
jK»s; vi2. £lam, Ashur, Arphaxad, Lud, and 
Aram ; the second of whom became the founder 
of the Assyrian kingdom, according to this ex- 
press declso^ation of Moses-— << Out of that lan^ 

(Shinaar) 
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«Ddi the €ity RkoboOi^ aiiid Calais i«d Bcac«, 
lwtw«eii Nineveh aodCalah a tiienaieie«g^mt 

Slam Jmj pnbMj btirtbemmtenMibf'thc 
more moitemte PeraiaB iu^Mnns, whca tfeicgr 
assertedi tkat their first idngt' C«i]mn«9» wm a 
8Qn4>£ Shem;: itiodtlubideiLisetrictlyiGooaoiiuitto 
the MoBtte aoeeqnt* 

: Arj^iaxfkd had one coDsiderable ;advaQta||^ 
^heve lus bvethren, in hainnf^ Ibo patri«t:hal 
line amtinued through him^ Manjr withdts 
. dedrer both the nttpse and nai^on of the Chaldeans 
ftom^this pencoi; and Jqaei^u% conqiirriii^ in 
ti^ aame ofniucn, aiaiires us, that he was the 
piinoe ^ the Aiyhnadeans) At pq^ent catted 
Chaldeans* It has been aln»dy observed, thit 
he was bom in the jrear oi the world 1658^ and 
it appears frofn- the saered records tiiat helivta 
to the age of lour hundred and thirty-eight 
years. ' . ., . > 

As we -find no ciri^usnstance rehiledin.Scrip- 
. ture respecting the other sons, viz* Lud and 
Aram, we. shall dismiss owr temarhs on his 
Bonify, and ' return to. that, of Noah, whose 
youngest aon^ Ham, now demands our atten- 
tion* 

When Noah uras ae^uainted: ynih the* indeH* 
ceigy of his son's eond^ he pronoMnoed f| h^Ty 
.curse, not indopd against ^ oSender, himwy, 
.>ut against a^ branch of his posterity-r-^ Coursed/* 
.says the patriarch, ^be Canoati^. servant of 
servants shall he be unto his brethren*" . This curse 
,ft]ling upK^ a eon of Ham rather thaampon hin^* 
self, has occasioned many conjectures among tlie 
leipiod* jgpme have supposed that Noah ex- 
pressed 
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mnwd UoMcir In diii ttuHier towoii^ni^ 
Hum, wlioin God hai so recteiflif btened <m Ms 
fdltiag Hw «ik;^ tftfMfs am for eMonilMig^ «e 
cune both to Ham and his descendants, whom 
^7 IlierdHw •ecmuierasthefNPog^SHllnfa'Of the 
tiacka; md<a iUM claas Imagne, ^wUh a ^mmii 
^ppemaiDe^f mith, timt Mmm, 4>f «edittg iiiiiB 

Spirits of the Israelites, who fmtt ttp pti mlml %> 
engage and iaatly vanquish 4he «MAreti of 
Canatti, prenoua to thdr conqiilele ponesaion^ 
<he iir on i t aed land* 

fCMn, 'ki cdOaeq^ieilde 'Of liis andiitiM'^riHi. 
^rtonr ttn an ocesMion "whidi ^^H&M nHher^liAVe 
Mciled 1^ o w n p ass ionthan'hb^tWfettlej %sA heen 
tennddevad %|r die nenendKy «f 'ArthoM ^ >tlb 
H^t hUrodtteeir '^ kn^^ -lAer the ^elnge^; 
i^d Ae infamotts diafacter ftttttdhiBd ^to 4iis nasfkve 
'^ their wiillngs is perflsctiy con^Ment fn^ 
•1Sanchonia(tho%«coo«»t'^ Ci«iius,^wteisfiiippoa- 
cd to have been the same perscHi* V 
. Tb fimn «n opimon by the tantitfa^ of 
Msnes menHoBed by Mos^ iii ^tiie 4iMe ^ 
nenttibns of Haiti's line, whieli- (^eeeeds the 
itumber of - persotn desctinded ' from bddi Ids 
iirotfieta in^ie saane degree, Ae mM: pimfe » Oifa 
issue of the three sons of Noah must certSSstSy^ 
-imve' belonged tb -^ y O Un gies t , «nd the greater 
W«Man «f 4lie *aaifiii ^stiat eonsequentlf lM»t 
•Unen to hkB fllftu^c )ret Moses has recbrded4ib 
ptftii^fdat^-dfeKiiiinManoeB 'i^adng to 'any rof 9ni 
"first-dttoeiMiaatB, ^exc^ptki^ Canaan atodNimwd. 
Qasunli, Whoi»,>aooording to 8ei^|>turej ^we majr 
g ^ p p oae i 1o have been the 4binrdi ^son of Hans, 
Is bdieyed to^hwrefived and fied in Hie country 

. •. •^HIStWRIMSiieK 
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distbigiiiilied by his namtj where his temb w«» 
formerly i^wn in a cave of the mountain of Leo- 
ffiiTdskf at a aottU distance from JenisAlenu We 
«^ equally at a loss %o ascertain the time of his 
lu|th apd the length of his life» neither of these 
.carcumstaQcea being menticmed by Moses. Some 
writers) however, have ventured to affirmt thait 
he was bom in the ark, and that, being the fruk 
of unseasonable incontinence, he was himself a 
profligate man. That part of Noah's curse, whicb 
fbretKdd the humiliation of Canaan, as becoming 
a servant of servants to his brethren, seems to have 
.fafcen wholly nccompUshed in him, without ex- 
tending to the rest of his brethren. With respeot 
to Shem, it wasi £alfil)ed in ^e memorable victo- 
ries of the Israelites, ai^ the ^obsequentachie^ 
ments of the Assyrians aiyl Persians : and with 
regard to Japhet, we see a onni^etion of t^e pro^ 
fhecy in the successive conquests of the Canaaiy 
ites by the Greeks and Romans, in Palestine aoA 
Phoenicia, but more especially by the total subji^ 
^don of the once hau;gh^ and flourishing ^ons c^ 
Carthage. 

Canasn $ee9ia to haye been known to the an- 
cient heathens, as Sancboniatho gives the name af 
Chna to the first man who m^ called a Phgmt- 
cian. We bi^ve no particulars ip holy, writ coq- 
.fnjmxk^ his sons ; but their deftcendants will be 
treated of. in ^t part of oi^r history which coi^ 
taips their transactu^i^s with the chikh^n of Isrse). 
. Nimrod, the sixth son of Cush, is mentioned in 
the book of Genesis as a mighty one in the earth, 
-.and a cug^ty honlsrbdbse the Lord; and we 
-are there- told that ^ the beginning of his kingdoifi 
was Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calneh, in the land 
of Shinaar." These words seem dearly to implj^, 
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^bAt ht wail a penoK of ^^cdmnfth stitilg^ tsitf 
tottrage* Th* term a ndghiy hkHi}^ h»A been 
varioiMljr ifiteipreted; senne UAdHMtifti^g that 
he waft a great tyrant ;* laid otheM aoetiiilith^^ 
Ittm a viitttoos prince, whb, being naitiiMfly of it 
martial diapMtton, and ambindoas of d]fitin|»Cdsfai- 
mghiwaelf bjKu valour, armed a ntftd)C!r dT vi- 
fiorotis young men, and, by training them^ to^^ 
4oil8 of the chaoe, rendered them tfcfaO^ to thfc 
task of bravkig danger wHh unshak^ intn^iditf* 
^ Nimrod is supposed to Ittite been the 

f:^^ first mtti ni^ obtained die regal ^pAi^ 
after the flood* and the l^tci^^ tiM^ 
tiened by Moses constituted an extem^-lEkigdMk 
in those eariy titties^ when few l^igs ciMd bodiit 
of more tinm one* By what means he aocju^ed 
fhesoverdignty, we aie-uiiable to dtterrahie, bilt 
It was most probably by the feroe of arms ; tk 
roRsequenoe c^ which we suppose Ashur 'tci Irirife 
lieen driven fifom Shihaar, when he wc^ '1M 
ibondcd l^neveh, and other cities in Asq^iia* • ^ 
Much time andMiour hias been ^eAmsta^td bt 
writers in attempting to trace Nimretd In M 
tttmifti of pMfiine hiiAory. 'M. RiE]i& «nd%ome 
cithers ha^ asserted, thai he was the sb«k& wttfall^ 
las, who founded tiieBabyknosh em^re, and wfab 
was afterwards wof^shnpped as a jgtudm Some*ha^ 
Imagined himi to be !^^us, the first Assyria mett- 
-arch^ otherasupposebim to hate been 'Eveehous, 
"the fik^t Chaidem monardi after tiie deluge ; and 

the 

* Tfah (fmnoo samm to luwe WMltod frofla tiic mmm Hi 
;Ktiiirod, •wliich imifXts$ m rAd; and in oooieqncRce rf tiai 
s-cpooachful afpeUatian, the chasacter before w \m Imw 
represented as a rebel agalotc God : aa Josolent oj^rener : 
iihe first autluor of the worship of fiie : and the fim penecu* 
«r On the score of religion. 
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MMroC^lbeJ^vii.iAm timt he ia Am^UMi 
the king of Shi»aar,of iq^hom Qtcatk^r is mad^ b]f 
the MC994 p^minr It i% hawftT^ cUfiicuk . to 
^solFe this ixmtipq^p^ qil^stioQ, nor have w^ 
UF ia9&Aii^0fJ.ywwh^ fi( his jini^jitfe suo* 
CesaiDrs*' yAiiqi]scpi^*eQtur^hayeliee9.i4|^ 
ed noficeiwiig the tiQ^andronn^er of h^ 
some pttMidiog he IpU hy ^ hand ofEsa^ 
HFhom they make his opnten^iorary ; and othcp» 
aflirmmg that he perished amidst the ruina ^ 
Bahel) wlucb was overthrown by a violent hurri- 
cane*. Scripture is, however, silent iipqn thes^ 
points^ imltheancient traditionst varyingfiximeach 
odner^ afiboi $t h^ hut %n qncertam audioiity,. 
It is BOW iioqi^site that we should retuni to^ 
^xc mnUimt^ descendants of Ni^ah, whoy after 
the deoeaae <^ their par^it) thpi^ht proper to. 
quit the vicinfige of ^rara^ n^ t^ff tahUsh them**, 
sebiea aiad Uiieir %}iili(^ on fpqie oilier part of ^^^ 
eactiu With this design they.tn^vjeUed from t^ 
east tiH they arrived at a plam in the land of Shi«* 
naaiv which they ii^mediate]^ destu^ for their 
fiitme ab^de^ On this spot, which proved su£> 
fideatly attraolive to tiermmate their jojum^y they 
iiesQimi.loerectt « city^ and a tnwer whose top 
might aspire to heav;^ for the express porpoae^ 
of ftvoidiog the dispen»pe of their fimpiUea. The 
huilduig was fiooOr^Kngly. begun, bricks jbcsng; 
used instead of .sflonet and slime m Intumiim /sup^ 
pftj^E^thewamof moHwr; but Gi»d, whnpp in- 
finitp wiadoin had itecreed the wel^ c^ hk 
c]:eatujts.]^. jihe vf^ icirQuni^taiice which thf: 
buiUefis Attempted to elude, ' compelled them 
ta relinquish their project, by oxifounding their 
language, so tiiat one coukt* not understand what 
another said. The city now took the name of 
_ ^ Babfel, 
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Btf^, or ro»{/iMtm, ahd the 
Idfid immedifttely efei9i]e4* ' ^ 

' Prior to^thb Important events wkich, aocordiag 
to the Het»e^ caicidftJiotiy hep{keiied just before 
tfaebif^ of Peleg, in 4lie year of tbe fiobd lOl, 
idl mankiiid spoke the same language and lived* 
together in one body ; but it now be^me indis- 
pensably "necessaty that they sliould <inde:them- 
sdves ^Euxording to their respectiye tongues and 
fiubi^eSf in order to people the earth. 

This dispersion, and the subsequent planting of 
nations- If ere performed in t&e most ordeiiy man- 
ner ; for we are informed with reg^'to tiie sobs 
of Japhet, that, •< By these wei« tk&lslesof tfie 
Gentiles divided in thdr lands ; every one after 
their fomilies, in their nations*** ; The account 
given of the sons of Ham .ends in a ssmilar man- 
ner, ** these are the sons <^ Ham, after their 
fkniiUes, after their tongues, in their countries, 
in their nations :" and that of the aoiia of Shem 
terminates thus i—^ These aire the adn» of Shem, 
a^ their fionilies, after their tcsigues, in thdr 
lands, after their nations." All of which texts 
serve to oorrolorate and justify W assertioD* 
Notwithstanding,' some writeitt liave httagined 
Diat the first plantations were made without 
any method or regidarity, every colony being 
settled by chance, and each. in^idual seisa^ 
on his peMion as cbanee or capricse directed. > 

ABowing'Shem^ to hiVve i^nt the remainder 
of his life, after- the confusion of tongues, in 
Shinaar,* we may endeavour to follow his de- 

scendaiita 

* It would be eatremfly difficult to aacertain with pre- 
cisioo what were the ancient limits pf the land of Shinaar. 
We are told that the tower and city of Babel were erected 
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scendahtts in their migration. There were seven 
chiefs of his line concerned in the dispersion, viz. 
his five sons already mentioned, Salah the son of 
Arphkxsd, and Eber the son of Sal^, who seem 
to have scttied from Media westward to the sea- 
coast of Aram or Syria. 

Ebon fixed his habitation in the cbuntiy tX 
Elaih, * lying to the south-east of Shinaar. 
Ashur's territory, first distuigiiished by his own 
name, and known to the Greeks by the name of 
Assyrid, we find lying condgvioos- to Elaflm's, on 
the West or north-west* Arphaxad seems to have 
settled in Chaldea, where his descendants conti- 
tnied till the time of Abraham ; yet some authors 
have assi^ed ' him a place in Arrapachlris, a 
proVibce of Assyria ; and others, who confound 
him* with Cainan, pronounce him founder of the 

Chinese 

00 9 pUia withio that piDvioce, and that the sacted vessclt 
were carried from Jerusalem by Nebucliadnca^zar to thc^ 
house of his god in Shinaar ; by which we understand the 
temj[>le of ^lus in Babylon. ■ Three other cities arc also 
incqtioned in Scripture as being situated in this land, viz. 
£rech, Accad, and Calneh ; but as they appear to have 
•Md:aC^iio-«:<4iaidcr«bk distance from each other, they 
do Jiot capacitate us to determine on the extent of . the 
country. It may, however, be presumed that Shinaar 
took in more to the north than to the south of Babel, and 
ttett k ky, for the most part, though not wholly, between 
the £upbirete8 add the Tigris, fieveral traces (^ the name 
' l^binaar are discovered in the writings of. various authors, 
both ancient, and modem ; and the part of Mesopotamia 
chosen by the astironomers, in the time of Kalifa al Mamon, 
fot measuring the degree of a great circle, was the desert of 
Senear, whidi we suppose to have constituted a part of the 
ancient plain of Shinaar. 

* Susiana or Kbusestan sefcms to have been part of this 

countiy in the time of the prophet Daniel ; and prior to the 

captivity the Jews never designated Persia by any other 

Vol, I. N n*nic. 
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Chiaese mwiaiicliy. Solah,* the son of AtfbBO^ 
«d, might probably hirve setfied mi ChoMea^ 
where we suiqx^e there was sufficient room fbr 
his posterity tilt the time of Abraham ; and Ibr a 
nmilar reason we imag^e the aixide of Eber i» 
have been in the same comitry* 'Witib reelect 
t» Lud, we are totidly unable to.ascertaiii the 
seat of his habitation: he ia indeed fixed by 
Josephus in IjydoA ; but it appears aeedlei^ 
that he shoidd have wandered so &f firom his 
friends ; and the andent t name of the Ly^ate 
is as strong objectitm against this opinion. Aram; 
the youngest son of Shem» obtained the cottotries 
ef Mesopotamia and Syria^ which, exchisLve of 
Phoenicia and Palestine, comprehended all the 
territory westwajrd of Assyria as &r as the Meifi* 
terranean; and Aram's name is accordingly given 
ki scripture both to the whole of these countries 
and their several regions. 

Within or near the land of Aram the fern* 
sons of Aram may be supposed to have planted 
their respective femilies. It is generally believed 

that 

name, fifeephanus meotioiif it m a part of Awfrkkp ki4 
Pliny and Jowphus make it a part <rf Persia^ whose iahafai*' 
tants are taid by the latter writer to have descended G^&m^ 
the Elamites. 

* Salah hai been snppoced by some to have lettkd ia 
Svsiaaa in Persia, because they nnd a town in that part ef 
the world winch fennerly bore, the same of Safcdx. Tfats, 
however, ia but a weak authority for their belief, at KlToo 
rocco, Spain, Phrygia, Armenia, and Hyrcania, mighr 
respectively cUim this patriarch for their founder by the 
same nieansy each of theae cooatnes, having had a town 
of the same name. 

f rt waa universally acknowiedf ed by the ancients^ that 
the Lydians were first called Maeones, and Lydiant from> 
X'ydus the son of Atys. 
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ti»lUs> tlie>elde^t, Ifaiiiided tlie dtj ofDannfiaiamt 
and f;ave his name to the civcumjacent countiy : 
Hul is statiobed by Bocfaait* in Cholobetene, 
a jpmtt cf the Gneattr Armenia : Getbert may be 
alloifed a seat near <iht river Centntea, between 
Amttia and the Caoxhidii ; and Mash or Me- 
shech is said to have fixed in <Anaenia, near the 
Mountain Marius^f which is ootnmonly supposed 
tol>e the same with. Ararat. 

Hasn b aii|)|>oaed to have qnitted Stynaar on 
Ae ill fiuceess «f the popular undertaking, and 
to ^ha^e K)litMned the sovereignty in Phcenicia; 
^liai opinion at least is consistent with the idea of 
Huok aad CromiB bdog the sajue person : but, 
«otiO0ding to those who imagine him the same 
with Mms, he mastlutfire reigned in Egypt, 
which is indeed 1&;equently ment&sned in Scrip- 
^ire fay the name of the land of Ham : but as 
we have no poiidve authority to decide die 
paint, we ahati proceed to the pbnsideration of 
his descendants. 

Cush, his eldest soh, is mentioned by die an* 
cients as the &tiier of the Ethiopians, who in the 
tbrne of JcMephns were gtnendly distinguiriied by 
Ihe nnne of 'Ciisheans* Yet, from various pas- 
s«ge8>af My writ, we are nether inclined to sup- 
pose 

* Bochart grounds hfs opiniofi of this settlement upon 
' die tircomstaoce of finding sevcsul places in OaMbeuott 
whose names begin with Cnol or CoL 

f Gether was said by Joaephus to have reigned among 
Che BsRrtrians; hut Bactria was certainly out oi Shem's lot, 
and WAS fikewise at too great a dis t a n ce to be considered t» 
ttie of the first planutions. 

I Josephus diitin^ishes the people in the neighbour- 
faood of this mountain by the name Masiei, and derives the 
Masenesns, near the mouth of the Tigris, £rom them : but 
the latter notion it clearly refuted by Bochart. 
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pose that he seated himself in the sauth-easteiii 
part of Babylonia, and in the aiyoining part of 
Susiana, still called Khuzestan, of the land of 
Chuz ; from whence his descendants, in the suc- 
ceeding ages, mig^ted into Arabia ;* though it 
is now extremely difficult to fix the quarters of 
any of them with {ureciuon. 

With respect to the nations descended frcun' 
Mizraim, the second son of Ham, we briefly ob*' 
serve, that the Lodim are supposed to be the peo- 
ple above Egypt, at present known by the name 
of Abyssins : the Lehabim are judged to be the 
Lybians of Cyrenaica : the Naphtohim are said 
to have settled in Marmanca : the Pathmsim are 
evidently inhabitants of Pathros or Thebais : the 
Casluhim are believed to have settled in that part 
of Lower Egypt which Ptolemy and some others 
have called Ca^otis ;• the Philistim originally set- 
tled in Egypt, and ci^rwayds removed into Car 
t>aait ; and tlie Caphtorim are regarded byall &e 
fathers as the Cappadocians* 
. Th^' settlement of Phut, who stands in tfie 
pkrre-bf Hagi's third son, has afforded a subject 
of Conti^oversy to the learned, some of whom 
imagine that Africa was divided between htm and 
his brother Misraim : but as some passages oi sa- 
cred history seem to militate against this opinion, 

we 

. • It appoirs from Scripture that a part of Arabia near the ^ 
Red sea was distinguisbcd by the name of Cush : Cushan 
and MitEan are mentioned as neighbouring people dwelling 
in tenta : and the Arabs are expressly said td border on the 
Cushitea; who, there&re, could not have been the Ethio- 
pians.^ Cush, according to the traditions of the Ai'ab8,aii<i 
Persians, was king of the territory of Babel, and resided in 
Erak: and Dr. Hyde supposes that Cush reigned in Ba- 
bylonia, and that his posterity migrated into Arab*^ 
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Jirc. AsdA not preiume to detenniiie 1900 so great 
«n uncerti^ty* 

Of Canaan and th^ ^antatmi of hb descend- 
«nu we can speak with a tolerable degree of con- 
fidence; but deem it inostiadviaable to ddfer their 
Jxistoiy till we oome to treat of Phoenicia and the 
Ittfid 0^ CoQaasi* 

All we can collect firom Scriptni^ relatite to Jar 
|diet is^ that he retired with Ida fioatty from Shi- 
«Barv ttod fixed, his halHtation to the north of the 
countries occupied by the children ai Shem. 

Gomer^los^dest son, ift ratentiooed by Josephus 
•a the father of the Gotneritesy or Gauls of A«a 
Minoiv who inhabited a part of Phrygia: Mago^ 
an all fMnobabilityy settled tm an iitbinus between 
the Euxioe and Caspian sns :. Madia ia generally 
'artppoeed to have [JkUttod Me<ha : Javan probably 
ta^ Up hk abode near bttta^ in the M^th-west 
^art of the leaser Asia: Tubal and Meshech are 
supposed to have resided near their brother Mar 
f(Og ; and Ttras is tttdvetaaify believed to have led 
loacdkmy into Thrace^ 

Having thus given a ootx^ae account of the 
aationa ooncemed in the first dispersion of nuuir 
Jdrid^ ve shall noW take a tetroapective view of 
^«Dne paarticulara which hav« been hitherto omit- 
ted, in order to preserve tiie thread of our nairsr 
ilidn cstire* 

The Mitory <^ the antediluviana, particulatif 
.with. legard to their i«Hgion, policy, aits and 
4lcieiice% woEuld 4»rtainly be oonsideitd as a sub- 
ject «f great vahib, were it possible to ex^atidti^ 
tqion these points with a tttrict regard to truth ; 
hut as the sacred volume afifords but little whereon 
we might gn^iiiid our assertions, and the pe^ of 
{xro&ne history is clouded with fable, we puAA 
N d candidly 
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cidididiy acknowledge that our remarks are &iind* 
cd chiefly upon conjecture* 

With respect to the religious rites of the pri- 
msval race of men, we can only venture to a& 
firm, that they offered sacrifices, both of animals 
and of the fruits of the earth ; yet some writers 
have attempted to prove that all the patriarchs, 
from Adam, had certmn times and places set 
apart for the celebration of drrine worship,* and 
devoted a portion of their property to the main^ 
tenance of the priests. 

Their politios and civil constitutions are hid in 
impenetrable ^rkness, and conseqaently affoid 
no foundation ei^toi for conjecture. It is however 
probable, that the patriarchal form of government 
was set aside by tyranny and><H)presdon ; and that 
this change took place muchso^er among the 
descendants of Cain than those ^iSijtii, We also 
imagine thai their communities werebut few, and 
consisted of vast numbers of pec^, pr^oos to 
the union of the faniilies of Seth and CainV *»*«^ 
that all mankind, subsequent to that impr 
junction, constituted but one gr^t nation, di 
into several disorderiy associations, and living j 
a state of anarchy, which indisputably tended 
contaminate the thoughtless race with an univc 
sal depravity of manaets. 

Even with regard to their arts and sciences but 
ISttle can be said ; as they appear rather to' have 
devoted their time to luxury and dissipation ihan 
to useful discoveries or mental improvensnt. 
The last generation of Cain's liaefound out > the 

art 

• The sabbath wai certainly instlt\ited immediately aftcV 
the creation, nor is it likdy that its t>b«eryance wa« tJver 
yrholiy disconciducii / • . ' 
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art of working' lostiii^ and music seehis.to have 
been invented .about the suae time* Some have 
supposed that the science of astronom)! was cui» 
tivated b}r the airt«!fflittmxis ; hdt tfeos opimon 
-)W8 ma solid fouHteitiaiii : ssid tiie erroneoos <oin^ 
nionaof those who hste atttSnited Taiioua boeks 
to the patmicb&ijAdainy Seth,, and Emo^ are loo 
absurd to merit a/Setious pefi^atiiHi*' 

The antedikiTBii} worid is-xdmrnonfy supposed 
to ■ liav€.. been execediiigi^r diffesen^ from' that 
whidi :we now inhabit, and to have been stocked 
•with a greater .number of ^iiAabitanls thaa the 
Iweacsiteaiihiis'tafMdbleoof coBtainii^ and utf- 
deed dua iifea aecsus telenfalf' well fouaded^ wh^ 
we conaider the sm^riuiig length of -men's Hv;ea 
fcenous to theddage, aEd' the numerous gctnth 
rtttioDsthat wen then conliempowiiy* : 

Viatidus cansea-hafve been assigAed by different 
«athiMii for thia loogevafcf : wme imjpiidi^^ it to 
tba sobriety of the antodBuiianay and the extreme 
sfaapliGity. of ttn^ir. diet : : others suppoaiog thalt k 
reanlted froak tfao|iefii|]|iar excell^H^ of the ptonts, 
hetbi»/and fruitsy that wsere Jirap aj^ioted for. the 
aubsittonceof tl» human race ; and o^ers asaeiih 
mg tMt it was .^e natusal cwisequenpq of.. a 
alroog jand .idgor^us conststiitiom 

Each of these, opinions' may be considered as 
itmkikmg vi: the truth, though in reality th^y will 
JKA.beu^ '^fi^tfim.ii',Mrk4^e3C4anfmfi9n .for> if 
/^eeyr^idily < admit. ,th« idea. tJiafc 4iow<?, or eyen 
n^efny^ ofotho anjiedilift^an^ w«r^ m^iai^kaye on 
account «f their . t^ntfitt^c^Ke ' and . tmfi^'fy^ we 
.must of::n^#«iVi/ a^loiQis^ledgey t^at the mn- 
Jori^.^ them icrere stng^jgers. to the^ virtuesy 
,f»tj«. timeL.ifibeo, tbey,we ^. tp. have b^en 

rJ. 
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eating and thrmkit^ maiT^ing^ and ^;m4g ia 
viuiiaget till the iood came atid swaUmrod 
Ihem up* 

With rcapect to the wh > ica gi Bc orimtriti<iai vip- 
tucftof ttevcget&blbworidfkiaMfbt jisHf aoj^ 
{loaod tiuit they- ij^re letB cb[$ciietiBitod hi those da^ 
ehaninthefiresent: yetitmintatdie«RiDetratebe 
remembered tint mfaad entered into tke irosid ; 
God had -mflicted «i '<ib«r upon ^im 'gnmad kit 
Inati's tnke; and agiicultttrai biboiir ivas treA 
tRAen a& requiiifee as it b ndcru We we hot 
tih«rtfbr« to itnagkie that tlm natxMl winid e»- 
liibitad ^st bAlMwuicy •of teattty^. thtt aboiiidbHt 
i9ftilltf> and tbait imstsottad fMifity^ «t «fae time 
to ivhieh ^e advtttt^ that SteiaHf ghnmt upoft 
llie wAo^ and pernydisd 4ra£3& oinkfiwn^ 
firstcreated: ^9iiaQMa»,tfae4iiia|pKfrf hUCicd^ 
IfcmBd, imttteiadoiii lof xiik 4ir bbame^ amiite the 
fldatelilesliMlghtBvfi Edeii ; i^iaeddnilicfi^iM^ 
^taipbf bit GKfid $ «nd itevrcd ^^ giiMe» xap- 
tdle t^e ttils|i%ail»il ^tribef^ of Mbiior iadmalVi 
'7)^m indeed Tn^^na^r natttrUly ft^wosr ttiat ervrr 
ftcftideht ftitit n^kh \deconitid dib vavtMt 
4iraki5h^6, ^ ifwi^pt the embn^dettd gtooni^ Vraa 
Indied i^6{iHtte wkh iKtoar aAd fratfiti<iD ; tiaft 
eveiy blade of groat polwc^aed iaAimi^t i^ktiiei^ 
«tid that mn^ {Mit ^ dm eanh v^ in ^e 
laMgfctai^ t>f its QitfaMfs tfi^ If^oA /S^ 
had Adkm tvM»ei«bs^ ^e ^Mm oottliAatMi, Imd 
>foyfeifi»d hid #wd lirtiMio^ce, thttn' eteaitidn began 
to fekngvMi bencMhr ih6 hiimitod of titer aume r 
«Ad ^iKkn^f of the plants atid hferbft bteame m»tm^ 
whilii others \irere raiMlet^ disgti»thig and fkikm^ 
4MW. OmseqiAhtlf t^ longevity of thi antedlr 
Intkni^ canAot bt jtuOy iittHb»ted to the aat^Ml 
gif«li cause. 
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As to the opinion that the k>ng lives of diose 
men were but natural consequences of the pecii- 
VfBLT stt^el^tll of their stamina, or first principles 
of dieir Dodily constitutions, we are willing to 
receive it as a cmteurrent though not an adequate 
cause: for Shem, who feceived his birth before- 
iJie ddugey and possessed' all the virtues of the 
imtediluvian constitution, fell short of the age of 
his Ibre&thers by three hundred years, because 
the greatest part of his tife was passed after hift 
egreraion from the aiit. 

' From ^ese considerations, therefore, we are m-* 
elined to impute this longevity rather to the saiu-^ 
briotts consiitutionof the antediluvian ah than to 
any other cause ; and, upon the supposition that 
this air became contaminated and unwholesome' 
after the flood, it will appear consistent that the' 
pristine craais of the human body should hove- 
been gradually, broken ; and that the Kfo of man> 
should consequently hfive been 4h\>rtened, in suc- 
cessive sges, to die present «omm<m''stafidard«* 
'" Whether men were permitfed ta regale on the 
flesh of animals . before the flood, is' a' question' 
diat faa$ been long and frequently controverted. ' 
Those who imagine* it iwas unlawful before that 
period, found their opinion upon God's assagning 
vegetablsa for food to man and beasts at the cresb- 
tion; and up6n the express permission which 
Noah recdved ^to eat flesh after the deluge : and> 
those who'<eDteitain a contrary opinion, imagine' 
that aanmal: food was- included in the general' 
grant ^^dominiocv g^ven^ td Adamiy' over die fi»h 
ef the aea^ the Jowl of the air^ and every living thing 
that moved ufion the earth : and indeed thi$ suppo- 
sition receives a great degree of strength from 
.the &ct$). that .bea^t^ were divided into cleun and 

. . . , MHcieani 
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uneleonbthr^'tk^ §ooA; and thajt «iiimdt Ulcere 
sacrificed to the Deity.* 

. With fegai^ to ootiuneroe, it %rB% in all pio« 
bab^ty, earned oa withigreliAttr fincytly belcMne the 
(khige4haBaftevtn»ds4 aalfaeiiB was'butoBelan^ 
guage in the woiUU Yet it/ia^ mdfftii Iheifr had 
BO idea ef navigation, aad of ratendifl^ thtiar 
^ade to rediote |)art$» by ihe iwa i ata n t ^ <if fogr 
lund of veaael*; or othei^ae ^ome ^Moaiiieti 
mght ceituDty have esoi^d the dood besidui 
that of the patriarch Noah* Indeed it ia auf-« 
ficsent^ ohvioua that confeoerGe) however it 
might be eonduet«d» waa not aa.neocsaary at that 
time aa it haa been aince ; not only beoa«ae-lhe 
wajits<of men have been greatlir incmaed, in.pre- 
portion U> the injury which the enrth and ils Vn-t 
nous pBodttotiiMia <«cwed ttom Itht oitera^^id*. 
ing flood that 'wm bii^ught upon k; but aliar 
because th«{y Maided togc^ther in gteater niimbera». 
and could ^laity tibtain tvety article they dcmodt; 
by bafTtetteg vndi their nearest neighbouMk 

We BOW come to oooaider a km .particid^ 
nektive to thfe fi^attiUufOian^^ whieh nuist laf H^e^ 
cjesflity occupy die remaiddw of ^ur chaptor,. m 
we «haU hatften to pieaent our readers unth tjba^ 
more )«|^r hiatorgr of perticukr natiODs tod 
QUtbentkmed customs* 

Ix has alrelMly been obserredi that the &nst fcnriLr 
of goYemment itaa patriarchal $ and indeed When 
we contempliito the honour that is due frcwn a 
cbild to a pwrent, and the na^ral pn^nsit^ 
which chiidKn have to ai^ to a bther'a Autho- 
rity 

*It 18 but reasonable to suppose, that under the first 
jfttriafcha, as well as in the days of the Jewish lawgiver, 
Mch-fnats and animab would be offered tb Gt>d m vrcre fit 
te«MMilancc> rather than tho«c which were of no use to man; 
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rity fbr tKe deeiailMl of tireir (Bsptitefr, and 
^le lemftinadott of their tittle di^sensrans, it h 
cufficientlf ©bTiewi that the descendants of the 
pRtriarchft would roluntarilf siibmit, when growth 
tip, tb die government and autfiorit3r of theif 
&tiiei», mthe^ thaii^ to imy o^ier person* Such a 
government was more a protection ihaii a re- 
strunt; and k wasr certs^nly impodsifal^ to &t 
the liberies, peace, and fortunes of a famiffrih 
greater security than while they continued in the 
hands of a tender and affectionate parent. 

Thus, &thers of -femiltes, by an ^OhnOst ins^si-^ 
{lie change, nnght become potitical monarchs ; , and 
cither by leaving worthy hehu, or nannng Aeir 
sneoessors, mi^t lay the foimdi^f^ons of here 
ditary or elective kingdoms, under* various man- 
ners and Constitutions, as chance, necessity, and 
dihsign, happened to cdncide. 

Considering Noah therefore as the common 
parent of the new world 'during his life, we may 
suppose that his posteifty reganded him as their 
supreme governor, and that l3s sons Shem,. Ham,; 
and Japhet, were' chirf ruler* of their respective 
branches in particular, as' their sons again wejre 
heads or governors of their particular families 
under their fathers. Thus, for instance, we pre- 
sume, that each son of Shem not only terminat- 
ed aH disputes ayiong the members of his own 
family, but also gave them such laws as he ima- 
ged would prove most cohchicive to thefr hap- 
piness ; yet his authority extendirf no ftirther :* 
as, in case of any dispute between the three chief 
fiimiKes, an appeal must have been made to 
Noah as the only common and ' acknowledged 
umpire. 
*This unity of gt^vemmeftt was however dis-* 

solved 
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«olTed^ at the>deitth of Noah^-Bod numkiitS w^tt 
consequently diviided into tthjree gveif^ parties, 
.which, haviog lost their oommoa ruler, regarded 
themselvies as, independent of each othds and ao 
jinowledged one supreme governor to lead each 
separate party* Upon tl^ decease of these chie&, 
their deapendants « were again divided in their 
political state.; and thus, by degree8,;they became 
ranged under, several independent rulers ; which 
seems to have been the atate of the worid for a 
considerable time after the confusion of tongues, 
and the consequent di^)ersioii. . > 

I. .But when the increasing Amities began to ex-* 
tepd their plantations, and t;o buUd. towns qr vil-> 
(ages, it became indispensably pecessaiy that the 
government of e^^ sociisty should be vested in 
one person,, who might reunite the chie& under 
the same authority, , and exiecute such laws as 
were best adapted to the pefK:e and prosperity of 
the .cqmmqnity. 'The .recollection of the patri^ * 
archal government, and the happy > ^ffecta which 
resulted from it, were sufficiently impressed on 
thev minds of the people to ipduce Uiem to elect 
a single ruler, who was accounted worthy of do^ 
minion for his paternal care and tendemes% 
rather than to tt\ist their welfare in the hands of' 
several individuals, who might be iniiuenced by 
party prejudice, or distracted by a diversity of 
counsel and opinions. ' 

In this, begipning of political societies almost, 
every towjx was governed by its respective sove-' 
reign, who being more attentive to the welfere 
qf his subjects than the aggrandisement of fails 
own imme, restrained his ^m)}Dtion within the 
precincts of his own dominions, without attempt- 
ing. to invade or, annoy his ^leighboiurs^ Some- 
times, 
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t&ne% howescTy the jcalouty of anoivpnPKfcl 
priimy f^ npartiftl io^oMioDt of aome inevitable 
dispute, kd thfse maiiMic)w to the field of battlo» 
from whence thtsf seldom retimied till cue perQr 
^ waacop^afetdy vaaquished, and his posees^ns 
ifera .added to those of the conquerory who» elated 
with victK»y and thimtii^ fcr fiitUMr gkny, le(| 
foitfa hia comfaetontp to other- entefpriaes, and hfi 
umtiog sieVeral tenileriea, formed. a hiagdeim oi 
greater or Bmaller ext^it in proportion to his un^ 
todoo, abilit3r> slid soccess. 

These firs^ ooiiquerors regulated their mode of 
faehanouF at these times acconliag to their dif<* 
fereitf. intenpate and, disposiliflnsi Some of thea^ 
lega^ipg the objects of th^ conquest as cnatpnsa 
imwDrthf the smallest com&rta of najture^ piun- 
deeed them 4if all their possesaioos, and condtanned 
them to languish ottt the remaiiiider of thehr daje 
ifi tfretchednessylsibour, and disgrace ; an oppies* 
iion which first latHxiuced the diatinfrtioa between 
freemen and slares* OlSievs deeffied it mora ad* 
visible to remove, the vanquished people,, mth 
their fiunilies,. ito same new countries, where thejr 
might form an establishment, and become naefid 
to &e victor by euhxrating such portions of land 
as wei^ assigned them. Others with a greater 
degree .of mqdecKtion suffictBd the oonqoered to 
piirdiaae their emancipation from slaveiy, and 
allowed thean. tlm free enio^ment of their nactent 
customs. an4 pdviiegesy on condition of tiwb 
pajiiig «n> annual tdbutc^ But the wisest aH 
meet pnlitici of thos^ niftn,:'ivhO'£a|i«d. workitb 
fpreiga >eountries, cdticitiated the esteem of <he 
vanqui^ied by treating, them aa^oA^cA? instead ctf 
^kfum^^jscf^d gnmtiag them a frdl participation of 
tjhos&ixaaibrtBi'Jiiat were kn^ged .in |b« handa^of 
^•' YIoL- L O the 
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the comqueron. Bjr lids method the fireof ann 
mosity was soon extuigoiahed, every. prej«kdke 
was gradually obviatedy and the interests, of the 
contending parties were finally united. 

Upon the suppostion that Ham is designed by 
the Cronas of the Phoenician history, it will ap- 
pear that ambition beg^ to make.some distuiiN 
ance in the earth even during the life of Noah, 
who ¥ras expelled £rom his settlemeat by his lan* 
grateful son. But t}ie first act of usuipation icr* 
corded in the sacred volume is that of Ninirad^ 
who i^kindered Aahur of his possesions, and 
compelled him to remofve from. Shinaar into 
AMsynsu This revohition, hoveiver, which is 
supposed to have hsqipened about thirty years 
after the dispersion, extended no farther than 
to some of the new planted natioiis. in those 
settlements, which lay at a greater dbtance, 
it is probable that a simplicity of manners pre<* 
vailed during several ages, luid that wars ^d 
not aris^ among them till the increasing colonies 
began to press upon each other, and to expe- 
rience that inconvenience which jresuits finom a 
oanfined situation* 

It la but reasonable to suppose that Noah and 
his family were acquainted with some of tiie arts 
and inventions of the antediluvians.; and it is exr 
tremely probable that they explained such partis 
Cttlars to their descendants as were mostnse&l la 
coomibn life : but it seems unlikely thaJbany of 
ibc finer tarts or more speoulativte sciences should 
have been improved in any degree till a c»|mider<> 
able time after the cMspetsion;' as we must ceadily 
aUow that numerous invendoos were swept from 
the face of thfe earth by the -destroying, >ddluge^ 
and that a great length of time muatiof oscea^t^ 

have 
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fac^ 6een feqtdiied t6 t^store tliofee arts, and to 
polish the maimers of those persons who, on their 
firist settling in a new country, Ibond sufficient 
«niplo3mient in cultivating the land for their sub- 
sistence, and in erecting habitations for the con* 
Tenience of their &milies, without designing any 
£uther improyements^ Tliey were also frequently 
<)bliged to wander from one {dace to another in 
^Uest of a more convenient residence, and there- 
fore it is sufficiently obvious that a considerable 
dme nlust have elapsed previous to the erection 
of towns and cities, and the subsequent settlement 
bf provinces and kingdoms* 

Coifiirierce, though rendered extremely dlfli- 
cUh by the confusion of tongues, was nevertheless 
Earned on with vigoiu* after the Aspersion ; as 
the necessities of men were greatly incieased 
by their separation; and those who settled in 
new coimCrtes, finding the want of niany con- 
Teniences- they had left behind them, and at 
the same time disoovjsring many valuable pro- 
ductions in dieir own. settlement, were induced 
to visit the ports in which they had formerly re* 
fdded, for the purpose of exchsnging thdr newly 
discovered commodities for such articles as they 
«tood in need of: and by this means the first 
foundation seems to have been laid for foreign 
trade, which soon diffused itself in such a man- 
ner as to supersede the greatest obstacles, and 
finally to suggest the idea of navigation! whicli 
has rendered the feithless and tempestuous ocean 
^bservient to the interests and accommodation of 
dxstaht nations. 

It may perhaps be expected that we shall now 
enter into the controverted subjects of what lan- 
guage was generally spoken before the building 

of 
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of Babel ; id what nuouier the tnemorafafe ooHf* 
fusion of tooguea was effected ; and how many 
diiferent languages were then formed : but as we 
are much £n<»e solicitous to enrkh our vf^uines 
with authentic and agreeable narfafticMti, than to 
tvfell them with dry and useless controversies, we 
shall merely observe, that in all probability tfa^ 
Hebrew tmgue was that which God first gave to 
his creatures, or at least we may venture to affirm^ 
that if the Hebrew cannot substantiate its tluni» 
the primitive language was entirely lost at Babels 
with req)e9Ct to the manner in which the me«^ 
morable confusion was effected^ there is no doubt 
but. it was the immectiate act of . God> who is 
solemnly descr^)ed by Moses as coming down to 
Ttew the buitderB, and to accomplish his great 
design ; and as to the numder of languages then 
formed, we confess ourselves Un^e to resohrd 
the question, and deem it of too Utile knportanos. 
to Occupy either our time or attention. AU we 
know from good authority is, that tlie Hebrew^ 
Syriac, and Egyptian languages were formed m 
early as the time of Jacob t and it seems probafaAe 
that Uie langua^ of the chief fiunilies w<ere fimt 
damentally different from each other, thou|^ tiio 
dialects within each branch had a mutual aBnity* 
A variatioti which seems well adapted to brii^ 
about ih/t de^;ns oC the Almightyi rehitlve to 
the. division of mankind into societies, tsovaaxan* 
wealths, and kingdoms* 
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jT^ fjltatmf €f Egyfu io the. Ttme of Jlexander 
the Grtatm 



EGYPT is dtuated between die ibrty-eightli 
«cid Mty-thiid degrees of kmgitade, and the 
twenty-foui^ and tbirty-tfaini degrees of north 
latitude: its length, from noith to south, « near 
six hundi^ miles ; and the breadth of its coast 
<jiti the Mediterranean, from east to Hlwst, is about 
Ihree hundred miles ; but it grows much na1^- 
rower above the division of the Nile, so that in 
some places the mountatooos chains which rise on 
«ach aide of that iftrer leave a plain between them 
of so small an extent as may be crossed with fa- 
dlity in less than oneday. The boundaries of the 
country are, the kingdom of Sennar and the ca- 
taracts t^tbe Nile on the south; the MediterRuiean 
«ea on the north; the Red sea and the isUimus of 
Suez OB the east; and a region of Lybia, called 
Marmaiica, on the west* 

To give a clear i^ea of ancient £g3i^t it will be 
necessary to divide it into three prmcipal parts, 
4isl3ngui»bed by the; afqiellations of the Upper 
Egypt, or Thebois; the Middle Egypt, or Hqita- 
iiomis; and the Lower Egypt, whceh asidudea 
theDdta* 

Thebais, so Bamed by the Greeks after its pnn- 

dipal oty Thdies, is the *most southem part^of 

£^pt, ftext toEthio|ua,>aiid is almost e<pial in 

.extent to all the rest, including the tracts of 

02 country 
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eountiy on each side the Nile down to the Hep« 
tanomis. 

» Among the numerous fionous cities that for- 

^mMj embellished this part of Egypt, we must 
enumerate, on the western side of the river, L7* 
copolis, or the city of the Wolves i Hypsele, now 
called Aboutig; AphroditopoKs, or the cky of 
Venus ; Ptolemais ; Abydus, celebrated fo^ the 
magnificent palace of Memnon ; Little Diospolis, 
or the dty of Jupiter ; Tentyra; LatopoGa ; Gieit 
Apolltnopoiia and Elephantine : and on the op- 
pom^ sade«tood Antgopolis, Pusalus, Ptnopdis, 
Cfaenoboscia, Cacoe or Neapolis^ Apoffinopoiis or 
the village of Apcrflo^ and the odebrated Thdies, 
which might indiapiitafaly vie widi the most ittn- 
striouB cities in the universe, whether ooosiiered 
with respect to its eactentf wealth, or popidatkxu 
Fk^vious to its destruction by Camt^rses, its extent 
is said to have been no less than fifty-two roiks 
anda half: aogteat was its wealthy that, after it 
had been phmdered by the Persians^ thvce hun- 
dred talents of gold, and two thousand three huD« 
di«d of silver, were iasaad among the remains taf 
the pillBge ; and its populatkn has been descr&ed 
with pecuiUr animation by Homer, who infamis 
us, that from each of its .hundred gates issued two 
himdred wanioiB widi their horses and chariots* 
Some authors have indeed supposed that by the 
gsDes here iqxiken of are to be understood cither 
the temples of the cky^ or the palaces <ifeeilBdn 
poweiAiiprinoes; i>atastixs0ut>pesitiaai&a?vofwe^ 
founded upon the assertions of modem tcavellers 

>ffeiQ>ectiQg the runw of Thebes, we beg leave tore- 
mind our readers th^^^Mr* Brcwne^foand suilcieiit 

• veatiges m 179%^ ta establish a rcaatmty belief 
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^ Fitoixi « fb& TobF of the gnat Icnqik at iUoR^ 
«ayB he, ^ 111&7 be seen an intuhted nitssy townd 
the wnth) wfaicb has appincndf been a gate ; asid 
suiae otber imperfect lemaias mBj be diacovered 
with a tefeacope, m tie A t Ukm s wot aad tMMrtt, 
under the same dnnrnistanoea; ao that fromthe 
aknatian of these ndiiBy fxwBcif oppoted to cadi 
either at tiie thaee canfinal pointB, it seema e»- 
tremely probable that they were thfee of tha galea 
Mbti^ng to the ancient city/' 

Among flie augost mmauia of thb justly cele- 
brated city have been diaootefed aome templea 
^md paiaoes, idach iw?e triamphed ofer the ooti- 
rodiog influence sf dme, and atOl exhibit to the 
Hinaaorl ap ect ato r aprofonoa of majestic oehmina, 
exqaiBke statnes, and brilliant paindnga. Indeed 
we cannot i^nc a livelier ixiea either of theae objeota 
dkemsefvesy or the Strang efiecCa of their appeai^ 
ance upon a contemplative mind^ than by re- 
^eatin^thefelloRMngwoit^ of M. Sonnini) who 
visited the spot in the summer of 1778 : *< It* 
wooki Ik ihi^owubte,'* says this traveller, ^ to de- 
scribe the aenaatbas I experienced at the sight «f 
objedts so truly grand and majestic; It was not 
siinply admiratio% bat an extacy which suspend- 
edtheuse of my fecukies: i remained a long 
time motionless wiA raptnrer and was more than 
jonce inclined to pvoatrate myself in veneration be- 
fore monianeiits the ereotixm«f which seamed tb 
awpasatbe genlas aiid ibc ptaversxif asan.!' Ife 
• thcd proceeds to describe the enchanting scene in 
the following manner: ^ColoassJ and other gi« 
gantic statueSf obelisk^ avenues Ibrmed by raws 
of sphinxes which are still visible, (hough shame- 
fuHy mutilated, porticoes of a prodigious eleva- 
tion, 

^ Vide Mayor's Voyages and Tj^y^te, vglin^u* p« i|i 
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some twcntj aod some tlijrtf feet in circuaav- 
forDce ; puDtin|g:« iMetk still relatii an iaeonqia^ 
jreUebnlliancy; gramteandniatiileiimdiediBthe 
jtnictures; stones of tttoniidiiiigifiiBenriblisft^ 
tng.tfae m^;miioentioofr ; and thobaaiids of iin> 
«trate columns ipvbich literally strew the gioond, 
comfaine to strike ^e bdiolderwitbcqusl adniip- 
fltion sad amaiaeiyimt*"* 

At a place called Biban-el-Meluke, are to be 
seen the sepulchres of the aadent lings^ ^U of 
which are hewn in the free^^txaie rock, and eppBb- 
jKntly formed upon one general plan, tiioAgh di€- 
•ferii^^ in the focmation of the respectiye parte. 
The «mrance is by a long passaf^e wkkfe opam 
into a chamber, and from thence branches out in 
two directions, the one leading to the grand apart- 
jQA^it, with a sarcophagus of red granite in the 
^nidst, and the other leading to various painted 
43ell8 that are embellished wi^a vediety id figures 
' find hiemglyphics* < ^. 

Heptanomis, or the Middle Egypt, so caQed 
«n account of the seven nomesor prefectures into 
which it was divided, comprehended afi the 
4:ountry on both sides the J^Ue, from Thebais to the 
point of the Delta, where the river <&vide8 into 
those brwiches by which it enters ^ sea; and 
this part of Egypt was fermedy <^elfrafed for 
the .nun^er jaod Hw^potficence; of its okies^ df 
which, the most jpemokable mkam MtmptAMiit 

• • rActttt- 

♦ Vide Mayor's Voyages anrfTrarels, -volL x«v. p. 89. 

t Memphis, supposed to JuiTt been Hoiaiided by Menes d|e 
ilrst Egyptian monarch, ^was fpr sewuiX agestlfte metroMli^^ 
the whole km|nciom, U contained many beautiful temples^ the 
most splendid of whicli is said to have been that of the god 
Apxd, who, snder the form of an ox, received die devotioss <if 
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Acanlhlis,* Hecadeopoli^t AraJnnM and Aah 

This pSLTto£ Egypt being afanost uiuTemQjr ce^ 
lehrated fi>r its numeiouB cuiiositieSy it would cer^ 
tainly be detmed unpardonable if we abould at^ 
tempt tx> pass them over in siknce: yet, aa weare 
anxiotia ten avoid prolixity, wis ahali content oup> 
aelveswith giving a conciae deacription of thf 
sno9t iniereBting' d^jtctBj Tia* tlie ohrKaka, the py«> 
Tamida, the labyrinthi the lake of Moeria, and ^ 
Nile. 

Rcllin has justly obaerved, that <^ Egypt seem^ 
cd to.plade ita chief glory in raising monumeDta 
for posterity ;" and that the Romans, despairing 
to equal the Egjrptian' architects, thought it a suf- 
ficient hotxnir to borrow, itma that people die 
noA s{^en£d omamenta of their capiteL 

S(»ostris erected in die city, of Hdipcyia two 
<>beliska) each of wUch was one hundred a^ 
twetity/Ctthitahigh. Whe]);j^gUBtua Caeaar had 
veduoed EgylK ta a Ronian province, he caused 
these obelisks to be transported io the impenal 
eityt biit dMMUig it i]fiA{ira«tkah]e to movi: a 
tiiifd, which la «aid to.ha.ve afibrded employment 

to 

» fink city probably irceived its name from » fine grov^* 
of Thebaic acantha which it contained. Here waa also a spa^ 
cjotts tcflnple 4edi£ated to Oakk* 

•f Heracleopolia, or the city of Hercules^ was situate in ai^ 
idsLod called by fitrabo the Great Hland, where the ichneumon 
vras ranked amon^ Uie Egyptian gods. ' ^ 

I The inhabitaets <tf AraMe' brad aOMM tame crpe^tletf 
kt the ii^hbouriiw kkof, and hnwonred therti as obiccts of 
adoration, on whidn account the ctty was amnetimes called 
flie « Chy of Crocodiles/' 

H Antinoopolis is said to have been built^y the ensperor 
ildiian in honour of his favourite Antinous. 
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4o twenty HbtmMnd.intn'in the maffk of Raimses, 
he suffered it to remain without tn<^estatioii; 
CoDstantiusy howereri effected what Augustus 
durst not undeitake, and actually ordered this 
fitupendoiis monument to be carried to Rome. 

These obeli^s formerly abounded in erery 
partof Egypt: their sha^ie was that dF aqoadmi- 
guiar taper 8pire» terminating in a point, to serve 
fis an ornament to some open square ; thdr posf^ 
tiom was perpendicular^ and Uieir decorathuas con- 
sisted of such inscriptions and hieroglyphics as 
^Ptre oommDnly used by the Eg^tians for the 
purpose of disguising the mysteries of their re* 
iigian. 

The pyramids^ which have been deserredly 
classed by theafnoieiits among the wooders of the 
world, never fidl to excke the curiosity of diose 
petsohs who wish to contemplate the artificial ra- 
rities of Egypt, and we riiall therefore speak of 
those stupendoua structures in&e mcxit ci^ious 
and satisfactory rammer that':the:lixB»t8 of tour 
design will allo#« i ' •* 

. Th^c are aevensd'of these monilifiaent^i in differ^ 
ent parts of Egypt,, but th6se which have been' 
chiefly noticed by travellers are situate on the 
western »de of the Nile, in ^k vicinage of Jizah, 
which seems to have succeeded* the ancient Mem- 
phis. The number of these pyramids is aboiit 
twenty, but as most of them are stationed at une- 
qual cfistances in the Lyl>ian desert, we have only 
received a satisfactory account of those which 
stand pr^yAear each other, and are the m<M/ re- 
markable, Aoogh some of the others are ctf ii rery 
considerable size, and have really been neglected, 
without causu. 

Tbfe 
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The first find BMMUieaiilifiil of these p3meaaB]ds' 
is erected upon an advantageous and rocky emi-' 
nence^ that rises fbom the sandy deserts of Lybia^ 
aboot a quarter of a mile from the plains of Egypt* 
The north: side of the structurey being measured 
by a radius of ten &ct in length, talung two se- 
veral sections, was found by Mr. Greaves to be 
693 English feet. The other sides were examined' 
by a line for want of an even level, and a conve*' 
nient distance to place the instruments. The al- 
titude, if measured by its perpendicular, is 481 
feet ; but if it be taken as the pyramid ascends 
inclining^ then it ,is equal, in respect of the lines 
subtending the several angles, to the latitude of 
the basis : by which it appears that the height of 
the larger pyramid, though greatly exaggerated 
by the ancients, is in reality ^ort of the height, 
of St. Paul's cathedral in London. If we picture: 
to ourselves four cq^laSeral triangles on the udes* 
of the square , basis, mutually inclining tilL 
they terminate m a pcmit (for such is the ap«.> 
peararxe of the top to those who stand below) w& 
shall obtam an accurate idea of the. true iigtire 
and dimeiBions of this pyramid, the area of whose* 
basis contains 480,249 square feet, or soosething 
more than eleven En^ish acfea of ground, a pro-^ 
portion sufficientljr monstrous to stagger our. be- 
lief^ if the fa4 were not established beyond, 
dispute* 

The ascent to the summit of the pyramid ia: 
contrived by a succession of steps, which running 
about the building in a level, made a narrow walk,^ 
when the stones Tere entire on every side.. 
These steps aramaille of massy pdished stmies* 
The lowermost as ab<nit four feet deep) and three., 
broad, but they diminish in size towards the top,- 
aiid they end not in a point as .mathematical py. 

ramids 
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(do, lmt.maliti]ft.fliltM.iqiiiieee«fea^Dg 
of nine 8tone% be»de« two whioh iMmrfiilkii kam 
tte oofnero. This {lyramid ha* been io mateiaUy 
injured by the effects of ihe iBeather tfai^^ it am- 
Hat be aicepded with fiaunlity, exception the KHith 
aide or at the noilli-east mg^ 

The entrance into this wondegfal jnnrinment 6[ 
hiwun industry is by a narrow, paiaege, which 
opens on the sixteenth step, in the n^at of the 
north ude* It goes declinttig with an angle of 
twenty-«x degrees^ end is in bresdth exactly ^^ 
£ngiish feet, sod in kngdi ninety-two &et^ 
inches* At the end of tins passage thent is aa* 
other, similsr in appearance but a litfje nsiag, 
where the lowermost s^one of the roof, forms a 
flharp ridge, beneath which there is sometimes so 
small a space that a man must prastcate himself 
on the gnmnd in order to pass through, lliis 
difiioulty, .howeyer, Is chiefly owing to the 
sand wiuch is blown in by the wind, as the pas- 
sage, when deured, is of the same dimensions 
v&the entrance. 

Beyond this stiait is a steep mass^ sttme, by 
which Uie curious traveUer may^ ascend to ihe 
Ipwer end of the first gallery. This has been de- 
scribed lui five feet broad, five feet h^, and 110 
feet long ; the paTement, consisting of white po- 
lished maible, rises with a gende acclivity ; and 
the sides and roof are constructed of unpolished 
atone, less compact than that cTthe pavement* 

At the end of. this gallery are two passages, 
one 1<MV and horizontal, and the other high, 
and rising. At the commencement of the, lower 
passage, on th^ righuhand, is a cin::9lar .well, 
lined widi w^itc marble, sad measuring some- 
what mora than three fest diameter. i4iny 
assorted that this 9i^l was; dghfy Jtzubita dc^ hot 
- •• - it 
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it 18 nWaiiitost filled with rubbish, and does not 
possess a depth df more than twenty feet* 

About fifteen feet distant ftom this well is an- 
other passage of exquisite workmanship, which 
runs in a level 1 10 feet, and then terminates in 
an arched tault or chamber, standing due east and 
west, half full of rubbish, and of a sepulchral 
smell. The length of this room is nearly twenty 
feet, its breadth about seventeen, and its heiglit 
rather less than fifteen ; the walls are plastered 
over with lime, and the roof is covered with large 
smooth stoties, which are placed in a shelving 
{>ositioh and meet above in an angle* 

The second galleiy, divided from die first by 
the wall in which is the entrance to the last- 
mentioned passage, is by no means inferior 
either in curiosity of art oi^ richness of materials 
to the most splendid buildings ; it rises with an 
angle of twenty-six degrees^ and is 154 feet iu 
length from the well beneath, but if measured on 
the pal^ment it is something less, on account of 
a vacuity of about fifteen feet. The height of it 
is twen^-'Six feet, and the breadth ^ feet, of 
which one half is to be allowed for the way in 
the midst, there being a stone bench of one foot 
^^d tV^ in breadth, and as much in depth, on 
each side of the wall. The stone of which this 
gallery is constructed is white marble very evenly 
cut in large tables and finely polished. 

Beyond this admirable galiery is a square hotet 
which lea^ into two closets or small anti-cham- 
bers lined with a rich and speckled kind of The- 
baic marble.' The fil^t of these is almost equal to 
the second, and of an oblong figure, one side con- 
taining, seven feet, and the other three feet six 
hiches : the height is About ten feet, and the floor 
iS'perfe^tly leveli- - 

Vol, I. P The 
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. The intier ^nlirchanibdr is 9epvt9MkAam ^ 
former by a stone of .red speckl^ maitde that 
hukgi in two .tnoctices9b(mtjtWQ&et lower tiian 
the roof^ and thcee feet above the payementi Titti 
second closet leads to. another : square paiH^age^ 
formed entirely of Thebaic mad>le,~aBd. op^^ 
to a sumptuous and weU-pn^ftioned itoiti, Mtsof 
ated in the centre of the pyrji^oid$,reqtii-dists^ 
from all the aid^ ^and almost in tlie .midot b^^eft 
the basi^ and the top. The floor, tbe.^deS) .an4 
the roof, consist eKclusively of fine,:mayUte« : The 
^tones. which cOTer this room ai?e of a .suijiiriwg 
length, and act»ally; resemWe.a;n»s»bcr of Igrge 
beam&: designed, to sustain tb^ encttmous wdght 
of the .pyramid ahoye« Tbeici^;tbQf tjbief^bam^ 
on the<soath side,L vhene the^cstand i^^q^ roir 
of stones riieet^is 34^^: EngHrfi,feet.; the.brefKfch 
of the west side,; measured .in the sai»cr;tna0ner> 
is l^TB'r and. the height is aboutj^ feel; eincfics^ 

This magnificent chambeii. contains tiMi xttfHmf 
ment of Cheops,, ijr Chemmis, tvbose.bedy hoW* 
ever woa not deposited in thteplax^e-' . Jt i^oiiststii 
of one piece o£ faa^ ^ckted maibte c^ smoo^ 
and plaia, J without, any: sicolptur^ or Jjiscriplj<m ; 
its figure is thatcf mi altar,. ot of %Y^ cubej^ findy 
set together ; its position Js exai^tly in the '^eri^ 
dian,; and. almost at an equal. dis^iVce'irpnpr idj 
sides of the iHMwn,. exi:ept.tfe^e^t>.fn)m w}Hch it 
is twice as cemote as. any. of tJxe rest* Aihoflow 
^piace is observable bejrieatjti i|li&.and.l!^.Iat:ge st^ne 
has> been TCmovedi from th9 parenierttajt.jyiie.^gte 
next adjoining it^ pi the &oviik and 'nortl^' ^de9 
of the chamber are two inlets, ..ex^tfnly ^ntJp ^ 
M^ls oppodte to each other, 5it1)i(Ai^j$ni ip.ha^ 
been designed for t^irjepeptionc^ll^mps* • 

. Thisia all Aat is,, wprth^/pfinotit^ i» tW fesi 

pyramid, except a curious echa:3i^oh;Flu^rc}| 

'i '.: ..' Jias 
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kai iotitoit «b~.aasweifiigi»idr^iir fifie^tibies, tod 
^tMcM'M.tswA Itssertt iriir fepeat t^ tft tioelve 
tii$€9t dttttncti]^* '^ We "ajti howarer^iit no loss tit 
Ift^fiotit fo'this tSkct wheil we cootemplate thtf 
nantnrient^^uice^ the loDg galleries -wfakh lie in 
cnft J C H ri iteaed^iine) and tbe iertt^9$tkm of those 
fdisMge^ixkthe^^ntte of the pyramid; 
;.; Slid. 80coBd*p)rramidy Bituated at a small dis- 
taHoe^ fiom the formes*,* has been trntimpeffectly 
desbrihedr eith«^ by ancient or modem writers; 
HeiAfdbtvHftiiietfdy ssBserts, that its magnimde &lls 
ah^H 4^ llie other, though iu altitade is equfd; 
iiM>thc(t:it boata^s no' subtenaneous chambers. 
Si&dottds^^'ibfixrDeistti,: that its ardiitecture nesem^ 
Irfes^'thO'ftitifiery'^bot that the dimeoaiona are less 
hf one: ImiulfedGiiedan. feet: and Pliny makei 
lb^:difeit»o& to be adtt grtater by'forty-six feet t 
^et Stratio:haa^ tentored to affirm thai both these 
pyritaiida^^afe '^eqvial ; and Mr. Greaves, on the 
^wlit4>t«'pef9&A who measared the secofid with 
'm^kiSt, 4ieAvos f us that the bases of both are afike, 
mift thKt^i^ie' Keight is not mibrior to that of the 
frikd\ This'Stni^tare has no entrance ; the stones 
itf ^hidb'itis tmilt ore much smaller than those of 
^^Safttf theiiiiM, instewl of rising by degrees^ 
^ui^Mobdr and eqnal'; and the whole febric, eic*- 
i^pt'on the south ade, is quite enthe^ 
- At '« GoflDrenient distance from the nor^ and 
^im^os^des' of ' thir ^rsmid are two very stately 
^idci6% of^^ardik^:turt,'cur out of the it)ck in a 
pdtfiefidltabr' dik^tion, and squared by a chisd 
^^' the aeisomthbdation, as it Is suppos^, .of the 
Egyptian prifests.^ They are abdut 30' feet in 
d^Ch,^ aikl 1400 in length t the entrane* is by a 
sqttalfe openfeg hewn out of the rock. The in- 
kf^ht' EsJiibiti^ a 'squafe chamber, and a passage 
f^h^ to'^iise' other- apattments wMch ane dark 
: and 
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and filed "mth rabknflli. The norOi pmt cf iha 

exterior is inscribed wi^ sacred Egyptian chamDr 
ters, and the structures themselves ninoiug pe» 
rallel to the sides of the pyramid} and meeting ha 
a right angle, make a very agreeaUe prospect* 
. The third pyramid, erected on tti advantageona 
acclivity, at the distance of a furlong from the 
second, is mentioned by Herodotus as measuring 
300 feet on every side, and as being bialt to the 
middle of Ethiopic marble* Diodorus> who given 
the same <Umensions of the basis, aaieitai that the 
walls were raised fifteen stories with black stone 
like Thebaic marble ; and that this faece of w^rki 
on which the name of Myoerinus, the fotmdert 
was engraved, £u* exceeds the ot|ier pyramids in 
respect of its architecture and the/ri^ness of its 
materials : Pliny's, reimaiui ar& neariy similar^ 
except with regard to the distance between the 
angles ; and Belon tells us that it is but a third 
part larger than that of C* Cestius at Rodie,; and 
Ihat it consists of basaltes, which is harder and 
more durable than iron itself. These. persons^ 
however, have been greatly mistakoi reapectkig 
the substance and colour of the pyramid, which 
is in reality built of a clear white stones amnewhat 
brighter than that in the other two. And Belon's 
assertion with regard to i^ dimension is really an 
unpardonable oversight of 200 feet in little more 
than 300, which, exclusive of the authority of the 
ancients, Mr« Greaves imagines the side of thi^ 
.pyramid to be, and the altitude to have va»ch the 
same proportion. The nameof Mycerimisianow 
obliterated by the corroding tooth of time. 
. Few questions haye been diluted with graater 
warmth than that which relate^ to the buildeni of 
these stupendous monuments. Josophus imagined 
they were erected by the Israelites during their 

hard 
/ 
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vktatmM» Mfrj^teA b^'i^ of 

^kgrmBfiC o& Hsnci: 'iNRas Hie- maiiAg .^f^^Mck^ 
.<iijiflBdui-atf?tiie8e pysasadB-iffe'ooiMitniiJled' of 
Htbn^. j.O^etetHippQoe' that 'they 'ipt&re erected 
im iombqamioe of Jdlsep^'o -wldno pi^dktioD) kft 
fpnemaliBi*to^Ja7iipt:6nldttriiig me^eran pkatiful 
^Rfisffsf.bsit liisidMr ifrnltog^^hergmuii^atfisince 
the./^fe (^ a pyramid is the- itxut oafitlciim* of any 
4«gMfKr«bfteiaadtilad body, atd-the snaU dimen^ 
flbalfcof the rootes vit^ utterly or^rthMw mdk 
A^odnjvct&xrel . 

•^ ^ i&i»datiui7«ffirBn that the gtfesb^st of the three 

ihMiiemKriBBbfe pTmtnada.vfte o 

4hat^%ecdlid^«ete bidh by* Cephron; bxtotker and 

.sasceaBortoftke former prilice $ and that the third 

^sBcaa'the ^riL'tif Myceriotas,' the son of Ckeops. 

.Tberi^LndbrlerlteriyhoweTer, mentioR odier founders 

jof tibese-'tliraer pyramids : ^ and indeed there is so 

«iiille agrtReAf ear upon the aubject) either am<mg 

l^mrjitiM^tir hsBtorians^ that w^ itke Pliny, are 

induced to^notf ce this tincertainty aa a just reward 

<ii6Uie raodty aftbe troe fisdnders*- 

** Since we tsk udafate to detenmne who were the 

builders of these pyramids, we shoctld certainly 

•Kusspend oior ^nie'byta^empting^ to :&c the period 

of :theirr erecdodri We can, however, venture to 

(iiaaeH, that their least antiquity must be near three 

•thousand years, sLrice Herodotus, who lived above 

two thousand two hundred years ago, £)und so 

little satts&cdoii in his enquiries after diem ; and 

Diodorus, who lived before the birth of Christ, 

wipposels the great pyramid to have been built oite 

thousand years before his time. 

With xespect to the end for which these mo- 
P a numeirts 
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noments irere erected, h Isgoieniflf fRipposed 
that they were designed for aqmlchm wid^nb- 
numents of the dead. Diodorus informs ob thwt 
Chemmift and Cephron intended tlie ficst aadl 
second pyramids for their own sepukhies) tbou^ 
it happened that their de»gn was>£ni^cated t aM 
those near Memi^is are, in bet, supposed to haaic 
been n>3ral sepulchres, and the tomb,* wiach may 
still be se^i in the greatest pyran^ fiiUf csta- 
Uishes such an opinion* 

Why the Egyptian monarchs riioold hove biiiv 
dened themselves or their people with sudi an 
enormous expence, as must of necessty have beea 
attached to the building these pyramids, is an 
enquiry of an higher nature, though poss&ly 
answered with greater fodiity than the former.*- 
Aristotle has supposed them the wotk of tynumy, 
and Pliny imagines that they were buik partly 
from ostentation, and partly out oi state policy* 
But the true design seems to have spniDg from 
the Egyptian theology, which tau^ its votaries 
that so long as the body was preservedfrom dei^ajr 
the soul continued with it ; and hence we mMj 
observe the great pains and curious inecautians 
of the Egyptians relative to the bodies of their 
deceased friends. 

The reason why a pyramidal figure was gene- 
rally chosen t for the monuments seems to hioe 

been, 

• This tomb ia hollow widiin, uncovered at the top,' and 
tonoduig like a bell. The oatward superficies is 7 feet 3 
iodies and a half in length, and 3 feet 3 iodbes aad tfavee 
qnaitert in depth. The hollow Inside is 6JL ket long on 
the west side, 3^\. broad at the, north end, and 2^ deep. 

f It is proper to observe that all the Egyptian, pyramids are 
not of the same form, some being round and almost conical, 
and others rising with a Icss'^inefifiation, aad not so pointed 
at th^ top. 
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teen, faecHon it is ^ nioit pemMieht Ibrm of 
.itfriKAare ; ^kfty by reason of the gradual coostniD- 
•tion towards Che top, it is neither oveHnirdened 
.widi.its own weight, nmr subject to the 8oakio|^ 
«of .rain as other buik^igs are* 

If it be admitted as truth that the stseoea made 

:iMe of in building the pfvasnidB were fetched 

^either fix>m the quarries in the Arabian moun- 

.Inns, Thebusv car Ethiopia, it will appear. sitf- 

•fidently probable that one hundred thousand men 

.were actually em^yed in tlus labour^ Um thoo- 

. sand every three monthsr: but as some modem 

:travellers have observed that a great part of these 

structures are built with a. white saaic^ stoue n>- 

• sembling the rock wjiertan they stand; we are 

rather incHned to suppose that nw9t of the male- 

<rials were ibundvupon the ^lot, but that the maible 

.of the interior was brought tiiither £nHn other 

places. 

Plmy and Diodoius agree in the asserdon that 

no less than three hun<£ed and sisUy thousand 

- laeD were employed in erectiz^ the first pyramid* 

It is sud that twenty 3wars. were apent in tbe 

. work ; and Herodotus tells us that there was, in 

. his time, an inscription on the pyramid whioh eac-» 

pressed that 1600 talents of silver or 413,3331. 

6s. 8d. steritng was expend^ in gariic, leekS) 

r amxMf &C. &r the workmen.. 

Though some late writers have asserted that 
they could find no beauty in these mommients, 
we must cextainly acknowledge them prodigiousi; 
;«nd we have no doubt but they were rather de- 
igned as prQo& of ancient power than modds 
of beauty* Ancient authors have pronounoed 
. them magnificent beyond expressKKi ; and even 
the mod$n»9.«i^ obliged to coaifess that no poten- 
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teteioivrtiaiMiafrcoiildposfiblt HuMi 
1BMUI midjotpa^v^* pks oC-bi^ldiDg. Mat that 
triick we deem.inosl'adninblft in .these pyn^ 
midiiiy theinomtimraiibleeTidc&ar thof ' affM 
of the earif progrew mufel l^ the fig^qi^iaiiai ia 
MtRnamf^far te-Jbursideecf .thegieat^ii^ninid 
«e. Jtumed cndif 'tir: the ;ftw qiuiHiBi af 'JIb 
worid} .aiid.cdD8ecyQeaAl]^ diaw- thej tine anetiduai 
ctf tfaatplKeb ^niis pieciicf pautuiH wiliclL into 
€M^BXif die Offset of artrBticI'dciigii^ vprntM ^tU^ 
tadkW'thAt du^oq^ the k*i^:8|MBe;of.:tiai^ 
iMui elapsed mooe the ecectiBa of tbk mammtaAf 
m^t^felxMi hw.lakdliptace in tfae^p^ec^Hf die 
iKrtbOf'thiMeridiaflB.^ ...vi:, : r% :.. n .< 

^TJtt cetebiltfei^ stniBtvc; flilMiteritf tteVHenk 
deoHcttbifie,* BearAraii^K^venddiii^Qislied bf 
lihe name df the ijOrfTiuthy 'aesiiMKldL inere been 
designed as u piothaea icrf alktfae S^yptianLdtitieB 
that were worshipped in the piovinces, and as n 
^place&r.tiie vbconiinodatkin of 'th6 genosil as- 
amsMf of toagiikracy of the wMt riniioK:. For 
tiiU ren^on ever^ i^oine had ia- haU oa pahce:ap. 
^pliated to itself: the^ wfaete-ecKfitieynacieoiiiiiig 
to.Herodotas, cDntakiing tusiiye*'. IChese: halls 
were vaulted, a^d hid «ne<^. number i^tf'dom 
opposite to one another, and 'ehebntprfs^: wt^i 
the same irall* Tlda:tnil)r wepdetfai biildiiig 
contained na less thanthiWD diouaandduonteiH 
'fifte^'hwidred oF whichwendi aabtaniDesui^ and 
•et afwft c^her ibr (&e wpidibfaK of theJdngs.'aiJb 
IgiaUt die lsb3^di,' or ibr-thie: vbod^'^d the 
sacred ctocodU^. - Thes^ wdns neier cJMMvnlo 
atnngers^ but IJerodotus infeMoos. ur diat, he 
^wed ^ntry room in the upper part^ in which 
he fettnd soi^ent to engi^ge hisal^tieB aad'to 
fill him witii astonishment. IitoimaettiMe exits liy 

different 
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thoDBand ocGMioDs of wonder, while bis cooduG* 
lor led him firom a spucioiis hall to a chambery 
from thence to a priiratecakMuety and then throcigii 
Other passages that led to the more sumptuoiM 
loomS) where the rooft and waUs were oompktdy 
ancnisted witb fine maibley and adiumed inch ex^ 
ifuisiie sculptures. The haUs were aurrouoded 
with beautiful polished CQlumns> and at the ter4 
jDiinatioii of the labyrinth stood a f^neamid of twa 
liundroi and forty feet ht|^ doporated with lar^ 
figures of various animaliw r 

. Other writers have asseited that this e^fidt 
was situate in the midst of an iroHienwe squaiii 
•od completely sucfounded. with buildiiigS; .that 
Ihe porch was of Parian masUe^ tbcLAoOKB. paved 
with vast flags, and the roof appearing like 4 
jCMiqpy of stone ; that the interior: oottiisted of 
jthe temples of several deities, and galleries that 
.were adorned with a profu^on of exquisite pillarai 
images of the .gods» and orikMsal statues of the 
kiii^ f that the passages weite so numerous and 
intncate as to raider a guide mdispensably neoesr 
-sary, alvl that several of the rooms were so coo* 
•atructed, that a noise like that of thunder rever^ 
J)erated through them on opening the doors. 
, Such is the general description of this stru^ 
ture, whose solidity was so gmt a? to withstand 
£>r seyetal ages, not cnfy the is^uries of time, but 
the rage pf the.inhabitaats of .H<8rseleopolis» whoi 
^na worshippers of tlie.ichneiHidMan» boreaninve* 
;^Kate hau^ to the labyrinth and t)^ crocodiles 
;th^ wer^ fhgact depoattedi . Even- s^ the present 
day a consideralde part et it may be seen at th<| 
.southern, extremity of tiie bhe^o^risrta^d thirty 
.miles^<ii4t«M.&Qm.^he mof^M. Aissinoe*.. . 

However 
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deem the Egyptian pymmidv2aid.ite jiistiif -ccle- 
bratedlabytifithi'Herodotafl proifmmce» the Uk« 
eif Itfoeris infinitely siipeTior', and bMlf Mmift 
dial^ft ift the AdUest txii intet vroDdeyitf <if all 
the works of the l&ngici £g3rpt;- Th^ cittckttls 
described it as -meaittinDg 3600 stai^in ekt^Mdi 
fei^ace ^ but modem 'traydllers assure us ttet-Hs 
bfeackh dbe» n&t exceed half^ii league ;- that ill^ ift 
aboui^ day's joumey ia lengthy and Ithatits^em 
CQiaferehce Is about twelve or fifteen- ieagoeai 
which ^U be found suficieMlf fm^gloWs^ w4^ei 
we'^cotisidijr that il Ivas foraiMbf HiMnan^lBAidur, 
as'ia^pettred^lroai two pyramids^' whioh, >ln ^the 
tink of Heradotus, raised ^mr /heads td Ith« 
height of ^me hundred feet in the centre' o< tht 
hkt* ■ •' . .r . . • . . ■ .1 i ...y :... - 

t^to lake in the deeptef pArt has fifty t^jAi&m 
ivater t it streifches Aomraorth t(>> smMh, «nd ii 
M bjr. water.fiom the ^ile tafy^ineaMs of a d^anael 
ait tor that. piApos^ Its ooniQraiti(tt>»-)sctri^ 
but^ «5 ft king; of %ypt called MoeiA^ trbi 
fofttitid Ms great ^dtfile^.MtHe-lpuf^^ bf^;t4>N 
i^cting theirt^egiriarities of the^Nil^ - either :by 
prevailing the stagtkatiefB «f th» wadtfr-ln oiher 
place»to the detriment «f ther landa^ orbyina^ 
sfcf^gaii annpie supirfy niOien the liver £dled in 
its usual {)nlliftc kmndations/ ^ 

An i^'iOf ibtkX€m^ fetiigfit^ 
may; be '^m seen- in ithe< tHri^Klle df^^thii lake } bi^ 
nov^stlges^ilre^ dhwemible'Jioi ifeie^tw^rp^mAida 
wfench formerly stood :he(|« i thdugh sevmil r«ink 
^^4on$bd and tconp^ hav^ b^> (Mscove^ inih 
larger figixeei of inland aidnfiiUs. -'- * v > 
• The Nile is m reality the ^;featett wond^^ 
Egypt; as by its annoait adg^okitMibn it watera 

the 
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the sumandiiie lands, and abundandf supplies 
the defect which must otherwise inevitobljr result 
from the want of nun. The sources of this river 
were^ however, so absolutely unknown to th^ 
ancients, that they supposed it impossible to dis*" 
cover them ; though they are now well known iq 
be in Ethiopia. The Nile enters Egypt almost 
under the tropic c£ Cancer, precipitating itself 
over seven si^ccese^ve ialls or cataracts* Having 
parsed through. t]>e Upper uid Middle Egypt, it 
divides hself into two large arms, a little below* 
Men^phi^, and subdividing itself into seven chan- 
jtish^ mingles its waters with th^se of the ocean. 
4 .Though n^any subtle reasons were formerly 
ilivented to account for the great increase of this 
IstTj^JTjL'it.is |H>w universally acknowledged to be 
entirely oiying. to the heavy rains, which ^1 in 
Ethioftta* With re^pject to Uie time of it&increase, 
it first commences in Mav, yet no public noticeHb 
taken'^f it till thc^ latter, end of June, wiien it has 
usually risen to the height of nine or twelve feetf 
^ !!fhe public criers then b^n to prodfum it through 
* ^.the ]f gyptian cities, and con^nue to publish its 
daily augmentation till it rises to the height of 
twenty-ft^r * *feet» when the dam of Ae great 
p^nal at Bu^k t is' opened with great solemnity, 

and 

. * Mr. Browne observes that the rise of the Nile is.much 
fhe same as it^was in the most ancient times, t2z. twenty-four 
feet in perpendicular height. Vide Mayor's Voyagei and 
Tiavelsf Yoi. xxiiL^ge 38. 

'. f If the iiver wfUSrts hut one inch of this height the £g7p« 
tianf wiU^not cut the dam, becsuse in that case no tribute it 
due tQthe Turkish emperor for the lands which should have 
been watered, but which thep will scarcely maintain the culti- 
^t6ni And upon this account the basba or eovernor of 
EgypL is solely respon^ble for t}ie .CDQse<|oenceK^tt he cats hit 
^bu|i be|ipre the water rites to the proper mark. 
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and the day is devoted to feastkigs, fif^i^woi^Sf 
ttid all (fther demonstrations of public reJQicing.^ 

That the people might form an accurate opinioB 
of the daily increase of the water, wells weret 
sunk, and pillars erected for that purpose. One 
of the former is said to have been constructed near 
Syene in the Upper Egypt ; and one of the latter 
was set up at Mem^s. Ah anticfue column, 
which served for the same purpose, may still be 
seen in the castle of Old Cairo. The pr^em 
mlometer b also in the same castle ; and consists 
of a large square reservoir, encompassed with a 
handsome gallery. In the midst of the bason i» 
an octagonal pillar of white marble, divided into 
twenty-two equal parts, the first of which is sub- 
divided into twenty-four inches, and the othera 
are all marked to the top of the column. tx 

As the Nile could not of itself cover every part 
of the country in a due proportion, the Egyptians 
have, with great labour, cut a vast number of 
canals to facilitate the overflowing of their lands* 
The villages that stand on eminences on the banks 
of the Nile have their respective canals, and the 
more distant villages have theirs also, even to the 
extremities of the kingdom, by which means the 
waters are successively conveyed to the most re* 
mote places. It is not lawful to cut the trenches, 
for the reception pf the water till the river has 
attained its proper height; neither must all d^- 
trenches be opened together, as in that case some 
lands would be injured by the inundation,, while 
others would he almost totally deprived of their 
needful refreshment. The trenches are therefore 
opened with the greatest precaution, first hx the 
Upper, and afterwards in the Lower Egypt { and 
the natives, who strictly attend to the rules pi«* 

scribed 
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«cr%eA in a K^ or book, contrive to cfiqiose the 
fertillmng flood so judiciously, that all parts of the 
country arc plentifully watered, and the cultivators 
are enaUed to rej<nce in the anticipation of great 
and abundant harvests. 

There are, indeed, nuaiy eUrvatrd land» which, 
notwithstanding iheae canals, cannot possibly re- 
ceive the benefit of the Nile's increase. This 
want is however supplied by a great number of 
irells, spiral pumps, and wheeb which carry a 
i^ype of large earthen pots, and draw water from 
the canaK In this labour no less than two hun- 
dred thousand men are employed every day, be- 
adcis the men who draw water in wicker baskets 
of so fine a texture that tiot a drop of the liquid 
runs through. 

The Egyptian husbandmen have not the labori- 
ous task of {toughing, diggmg, or breaking the 
cftds ; nor have they any occa^on for manure, 
as die Nile, by bringing with it a profusion of 
nbnd or slime, &ttens wfc earth, and makes it 
exceedingly finiitftiL When, therefore, the river 
has retir^, the agriculturists have no more to do 
than to mingle a little sand with the earth in order 
to abate its strength, alter which they cast in their ' 
seed with little trouble, and at an inconsiderable 
expence. They genettdly sow in October and 
Noveitiber, as the waters subside; within two 
months the ground is covered witii a rich variety 
of grain and pulse ; and the harvest is gather^ 
ill Mareh ana April. 

While contemplating the fertility occasioned 
by this truly wonderful river, we are naturally led 
to observe the two beautiful prospects wtuch, as 
the result of ite infhience, Egypt exhibits at two 
teasotis of the year. It is ktdeed impossible for 

VoLt>I. Q the 
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Hfe mast lui^m ilmeinatiQia to foffft ^f^omtmm 
iotefesting a&ddelightfol Qkaa pitmnlta iMlf ^ 
jthe entmnced 9pectitor at etihtf >of tl^ieite.penuid8$ 
fi>r) if 9L,maXi aae^nd^ ^ome lofty nKwntaiitt^tw one 
of die great pjrramids of .Gmid Oanxviift tte 
month of Jidf^or AiigQa(^4)e.boMd8.vilh«nUite- 
ment a i^acbiia sea* spotted vriib tnmiiiicrakio 
%awv& a»d viUi^ges, intecsecttd nfHh aei^eral -caa^ 
^78, ^iid OQcasionaHf coiitnuitcd' vMb grove&raral 
orchittds; ivrUle a magoi&ceott diqs^ of syfeftm 
^id mouatuwrnft ^cenety bounds the'dtii^HM 
inewv andletnuoietes a moaC exquisite iUHdmi at 
the utai9Bt distsiiiice the tytxffn poss^bi^ disoofeoii 
Qn thiei conttwy if tbe/mv be tidosn ia wiattr^ 
4iat IB iQ the noi^a of JanuMry/. and E riil na i'y » ' 
the whole country resembles cme ext^OMXiMai^r 
dow doUied with the finest yetditfoi; iumI d^anttll^d 
with an infoite variety of floireTs;; theplako ace. 
^mbelUshed with miinberfess ik>d» and henki^. 
ijie mUd zephyrs are fi^rally impitegiial^ with^ 
the .Kwreol oaoui;s' ihat rise; firpfii'. thr otange ^ndr 
lemon Uosaomsy wnd thsair ia^^Itogetheraopnne 
and aahibrious^ tlmta^-more holdt^il oragneeaUci 
cannot.te found in the universe ; and^ far thn rea^ 
' son, ,naiet»ey. which adeems to dtopp a&dlasginsh 
ui eveiy other climnfee^ «m)^iii]riifaltthiA thvie to tn.'* 
ufXi^ in the delights of ter EgyptiaA abodt* 

With respect to the canai by which a communi* 
ealjon wats opened between the Red sea and the 
Mediterranean^ we brieflgr obseirrey^ U»t it ivaa 
first projected and begun by S0sQ(|tl:i%««oQtt$ttiiied 
by his «jccess0rS:Jfeohk) and Darius^anc^ doni- 
pleted by Ptolemy. Philadelphua* wha ooatattdt 
slMAce6 by which, it nng^t<b(».;8hiit or opened (a&> 
theice w^ pctaakfth llbis canfil bogaa ^nsm •tisfr: 
toym i£ BubsAtu^; its breadth, was one liundsed 
' ^ r> .'adait&y 
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«&bito^it»k^tlivifl%tesit;ueft, «iid lt# dtptii tuf^ 
feleaftfo^Keftr^MlaiiesvreM^ls* ^It w^ ft>niieil)r 
«f*^;Mttt:««er^ce t6 tiietMl&of £g;fpC; but it ifs 
«Q>W'^i»0it>ftlkd up^ «nd' sGftDtfdf any remamft 

' ' ^X%«( LMi^et^'figypC /estttids'fiQitt Heptanomn 
to the Mediterraneaiit and co&iains iwt only th^ 
JMm, 'Ikit ^ilfli^ 'Mtteods and Alexambria U> the 
sraat^ JBnd Cciflioda and A/v^stamnka, >^th somfc 
cMiier tMiitoiioiy to^i^ard tfae'eMt. SeveTal placea 
Iwre b^ax mentaoned by the aAcioata aa^ baing 
ilituatfc 'iB.the'Maiiaolic nome, but aS' there 'ia»»> 
ttibgfelfldng to them worthtyof Boti^, ire ahatt 
^a8^theia^verm-«ikMe> aDd'kaBta& lonioieiii^ 
tareatittg paatkutok^ 

The iaaoiQnmdtf o( AlexaQdria^ which was ibi^ 
loaedy redndned next to RiMne for die grandeur of 
fta tmildSngs and 'Ftdmefla of ii» maCerisdsy wat 
aifaiatf^bctweeitthe lake Mafoa*^nd the Canopie 
bfwidi of the i^^iei It reoeived' its name from 
Akoouufdtr tbeGveaty ^/^locauaed it to bebdll^ 
«nd» after, hbdrcaaso) it waachoaen .1^ the Fto* 
lemtes for the place of their residence) by which 
means it became the metropolis of Egjrpt* The 
joieien^ lisaeft) ^at it was built ki €ie form of ^ . 
Macedonian cloak, , and occupied about fifteen 
miles. The royal palace^ which constituted a fiftl^ 
part of the cityy wna erected in a moat delightful 
aituatioo by die aea-nde, and contained, beside* 

th# 

* '* "lUi. liik« mtudif Stxaho tohwn been upwards of 
ISO stadia tn; breacldi,. aad near 300 in kagth. It was for- . 
in«riy cavigshle, fauc at present it cckotaius scarcely any 
water, oxc«pt after' hea^.xaiiifc TJbe circHmjaceiit country 
^laa once celebrated for exceUeat wise, and the lake itactf 
«/KM:ded aii»aMetiatvfie for the Msfeatk msic^ whkh was. 
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the rojral aiArtmento, a gltind miisemn, and ibi^ 
oepukbre* of the kings^ Ttmt put of the ctt^ 
which stood at some diataace from the ahoie was 
caUed Necropolis^ or the city of the dead (^i ao 
count of the sepulchres a&d buiying places vif^ 
wiiich it aboui^edy) and was ii^iabited by noat 
tot the lower order i)i peeqpte. 

At a small distance irom the city was the iiianfl 
of Pharos, and the fiuooous light-house t <^ the 
^me name* The island Antirrhodea Jbias been 
also mentkmed by the andents as lying at a short 
distance from the fhate^ but this hAs been lotaUy 
destroyed by the sea* About, three miles and 
three quarters from Ak^afidria was the city ef 
Kicopolis, greatly embellished by Ai^;tt8tiiii after 
the defeat of AnCotiy ; and at the distance of one 
}mndred and twfsnty stadia was Canoposy justly 
reputed in&mous on account of the kwd drv^ 
sions which the Alexandrians there indulged !»• 
On the Aarrow tract of land, betwe^ the sea md 
the canal that nins fn»n Alexandria to Caw^ust 
were Zephyriumj the Lessei^TaposmS) and Thl^ 

ms{ 

* The body of Alexander wm depotited in tlut place, an^ 
* here it was viewed by the emperor Augustus, who scattered 
flowers over it with the most lively mans of YeneraCon, and 
honoured it with a crown of raid. 

f 1 he tower of Pharos, which the cHehrated architect So* 
stratus built by order of Ptolemy Phibdclphps, was reined 
one of the seven wonders of the world. On this structure no 
less th:in Soo talents were expended ; and indeed when we coa* 
sider the great convenience it affot^tlDd to su^ veuds M^safled 
hy night near a variety of sands and shelves, we must of ae^ 
cessity deem it capable of immortalizing the name of its royal 
founder; yet the onlv inscription said to &ive been engraved ofi 
the edifice was the following: ** Soitratiu the Cnidian, son of 
Bexiphanes, to the protecting deities, far the use of aea^faring 
people/* Lucian, however, ineakii^ on thia subject, boi^ 
charges Sostratus with mean sraud, and ridiculous vanity. 
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4ite> mi^^ the-flQKrth cif'ClHMpus BtoodShax^ 
4Aii#f)4k,{li««kiMn9l^'AfidPopoI^ and LAtomu 
' 'Tbal^it'«^ Is^o^per- Egypt wMchf from its tri* 
'^liigiiMi^ figWSf 'kas Kceiired ^e name of the 
lANUHi^lettcr^^ th^ Gneek al^lMet, is cuedfm- 
ipassed fe^-tlie^rms^llie Nilevfying b^tweenfhe 
4€kMMi|jiC'bMii(lli 't0''th6"fPMtf and 'tfie'jRelfisitti 16 
i|tt« east*- itiii «ald>' to^have oBnteiBed several ft- 
MOUtf eHies, of wl^eii n^'emuiierate Sihs, enee fNt 
'ttiettopQ^of'LaM^i^'Egypls and eele%rated for a 
ttiagfrtSfioeAt tftiJfq^ 'df Minerva; ButxiSy Ikmoos 
4birli)e«*a6le^LaJtiiiift; LeoMo^poUs, whefo paf«- 
j|ft<Ailar «ddrattMi ivibpaid to tlieXioii ; and Ttois, 
JsMtiMif 'bonoured't^ the pmdence t>f *the PMm- 
Taoha* 19i«se ever the chief cities io the DeM, 
^frhkh, together v^iHi the pKnmce-of AI Ftyytaay 
4iaay)be>fegafded as '^e most ferdie and hest eoU 
4ini<tod ptft of Egypt. It is ix>w said to contaiil 
4IS0r t^Uages, anil yidds a i«riety of ^Atiit in so 
^{Ml as abandanee, that when a scarcity is expe- 
fii^lced kft other {Kots^ctf -the iLingdom, the Delta 
^*trowned with an exoberant produce. 

Of'th^ other cities of Lower Egypt, we shaH 
^ifAVf ho^ Bototas, Which eontained a splendid 
<lemple s^ Diana ; Babylon, sud by Josephns to 
%aye been boih on -Ae ffite c^ the ancient L»^ 
fap^lfoi I^^sixfln, telM by Hirdnsthe iiey of 
Cgypt, b^use whoever was master tif tiiis city 
« Ikad a ff<ee passage into Egypt;; and H^liopd^ 
•or Hie eity-of ^e stsn, where a magiuficent tem<^ 
])le'Wao erected ^ the great Mminary of heaven, 
.iAd where par^fi^lar' wor^h^ was paid to a tnii 
Tiinder the name'<lf Mene^ns. 

When we consider the proximity of Gjgypt t# 

tfie •tropie, y/^ magf iifilnratly suppose that the 

dii'aafa mast bo ^tretndy warm. 7helBdr4age^ 

^3 iieraUf 
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iMiriIydii7,ln the upper pMt of lliekpgdoai; yet 
awne refivahing dem dcaeend te MflFeral noi^ 
after the swelli^ of tiie NilcyMid lain i* fieqpeoi^ 
Ijr aecD in the Lower Egypt during the wiaten^ 
The first sommer, whkh is in Muckt April, nd 
May, it nCher «ickiy and lonHioleioiiie, oft ae» 
aoont of the parching vindsy and cBceaaiTe heat% 
iHiieh retgn at tfast tme : but in Jane, July» and 
Anguat, which oonititule the 9etmd Egyptian 
aunaner, aa also in antomn and wiaCaiv the air 
iamnM acrene, the weather move aettled, andte 
oamtry akog^hcr paiadisaioaL Cold weather ia 
seldom felt jn Egypt for more than aaweii daya, 9«t 
anch of the inhabitants aa can afford itwoar tm^ 
on account of the uncertainty of the aeaaon. 

Aaaongthe aninwl pro^Ktiona of this 0eia» 
tnwted country, we niay eMnnemte the crooodila^ 
the hippopotamus, the cameleon, the Egyptian ra% 
Ibe hind crajoodile, and a large kind of ii|»e wsth 
aheadsiniilMrtO'thalofadog: also sheep, faat% 
asses, eamels, wild and tame oxen, andsKpae^ 
gious number of antelopes. Of bjrds tiiemaaa 
eagles, ostriches, hawks, and a great variety- of 
water fowl, as pelicana, iamingoea, wild gme^ 
ducka, herons, fcc.: and of fish there is^sogreat^ 
an abundance, that the revenue which the lake of 
'Mansalah akne brii^ in to the Turiuah empe* 
ror's treasury, amounts to forty thousand crowns* 
per iMpmrn- The bed of the Nile being r^ete 
with VD^ and slime, communicates an unplewant 
tasle til all the fish that are fod in it, exc^ it^mt 
sorts, via. the kesher, the cash o u c ^ the4MMiiiB^«id 
the karmOd, all of which may be takax at vf&f^ 
seaacm of the year. 

With re^Ma to vegetabks^ thou^ woods am 
but rarely seen in Egypt, yet there are some fo* 

rests 
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» rf irtli JN>i tnaii m Aench^j^eof Smm> 
There weiJM.tBfeiii aoits o£ fiuk tiee% 
a few cedarS) and a gicat tteni]r Ivce cailtd al 
hSktfu or lite tiliotlBt windi aie eitfenalr nu* 
m&n m , ne ilAil oBijr netice the v^ffnah wheteef 
ihr.aacMto niadr.clotheB, nifch itomcitir «Mi» 
iUar and wridiig paper; the flax,.wfakhmaa# 
flCflKdiiigly fiae» uid apim lo cmieiwly» thet te 
tuocaaa vera tcaeody mible i the ItHnti whoi^ 
fkMraia vete famefiy veve into the cfowae eC 
MKBqmtoni and the heniiat wluch eopplMtha 
Egyylitti hidiei wilh a dfe Ibr dieir mils. 

Aa !im aheiild far exceed the lumla cf our pte 
hy ctttaang kna a aanalmi 6f the ether |ieal% 
•■eel% and fruits^ which afibed feed te the nhaU^ 
lapte» we can ortyebaMPie that ^yaie produce d 
uiauch exttbeiencef and era ao eiceilait in their 
nMpectiie Juad% that they aie ahnoct enficiead 
toamtitain the people without the nae of mm^ 
tkiMgh the gieat: and anicUeta wealth of tho 
eennkry* a ioae fron itaiiaiMdant haffv«il% which» 
jnanalnaDStUBEvmalfeiaioey eoabkd H to mgp^ 
pevt the neighboMring netkiia* aa it pattindariy 
did under tbe artwaniatiation ef the patriudk 
JoBoi^ ; '. and in kler agea it ma jnctly called^ 
^^tite-flaootaerttt&gcanaiyof iRonac and Cooatan^ 



Vtom the geogiaphicei daactiplian of £gyp% 
"i the eontenpieiioii of iia iponioiis produetiaM^ 
BHMl new tam; ^ the gop»iiiaciit» rdigio% 
aft% and Jileril»e» eC its aadent inhai^ 
faiivita} who^ beatemd their iwUeat Ubows atit 
the inqffovemeDt of mankind ; and who were ao 
Jb^Uty aeicieaoedJby olhrnraiaifini tjittLthemort 

iUvatnoua 
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jltottiolift iiyiimd:ii ftp ihi rwn e iHf filini i iH i^bMr 
Smm tteice wk«lwr«r (vwenMit orare : 

jwn^ out ithfrjyy.^f/^Mtttoin^iilifi iWMyj>Mi4aL 

|Wiiacs«4iB0t obtig^d to myirl ithtin flinBif iiftit" 
ibe»ait^Uiaktd Imwb ^ Ike Mrtmi ^teoKwlym^be 

vate way a£ life*. Noptn^ vM4idMMd4«bM||ifr 

jMitt4>le faiftk and HbcMi ^ucaliM, -jtit iBttntjii- 
4mfir afaauM .ht iaCnodKoed, liy mbmi oinirfMtr 
taMili. ii|uniic9l;to.«he pAJkiim^jAao^ .gajf/nuixm 

mkm. a«em.4^ii«w hissif portioiwwl ^<m% matmat 

fiuls, itiMl iMs «nigte>be<tii«wl|i9u«M^tfc^pMdaiii 
KitbtiKiaffiilrs«r hialrin^dMAMtli^ aAdiillll 
Iliiah:pai*ki4a9r»abjtt9lft w sMMt .ctiMe uodqp^iit 
<MMiaicbwtMim4bt om9MJ«f^tte4(7^.Me:itoi 
bathed himself, put on his regal attire, atMlwpml 
|^4»dteiiiIilv6D wiM::aithe.{fate^ ^Bere 

HlMi.clttBf goeit (wlMB<htf:i«MkAa.iiMe^^tM^ 
Mq» A^ faltMr)iMa||ed^ir^ a!lCMid-^«Btc#:iiBli «tt 

iMs.^a0tkHw;wofoio«iditdni^ «Mi tlM 1«»«^ ^illi 
W»^ pavpift.ve^Maed IbaMflkii^ the ugiSmd fi^ammgi 
<fc .rhiioig lHi4.iiMlmh; Htr Hiw iifljiflpi 
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on the iroyal TuPtoes, «iid ^lake. wilih' eswcnU 
tion of such fruits as tlie prinbe migiit iuive 
emasimtted ^nougli suiprise or ignonmiee, or the 
ofil coiiiMiel of lus nynusters. Tlus method wtm 
Ukm bf the Egyptimis to alluie their kmgs to the 
imnetke of nrtue^ ead to set lorth m its most 
hideaw colouts the deforraitf of vke, without hi* 
mmmg the lisk of souring the temper bf plum 
in^ifbadM^ or shaip sdmonitiQns. After the 
perfiomisnoe of tfie sacrifice, various counsels and 
sctaoBS of grast men were read out of the sacied 
teeovdsi tbftt the soverngn might lesm to goveni 
hisdOBainionsaccoiditig to their teaximsy andss 
m^taiawth ttBsfaaken firmness those laws whidi 
had immortalised the names of Jus prsdeoesaors. i 
#' Nor was *thekuig obliged to this ocaobieMin 
pAAc tcsnaactions only ; but even in private ho 
had so little authority with respect to the diafiaud 
q£ his .actions, that he could neither bathe, ttkn 
thcrair, nor converse wUh his queen butateeiv 
lain times,' which were partaddsrly appoiDtedibe 
IfaiatBrthatjpuqtose. The choice of lusprotisiana 
waa oat len to htmsdf, but hb table was fiuH 
nished with the moat siinple feod j(genecallf vsid 
•r goosey) and his aUowanoe of wine w«i ao esb* 
txemdf moderate,. that it seemed to have beeai 
father the pfeaefq>tiQa of an eacpcrienced physiw 
tian, than the institutkn of a legislature* 
> Such restrictioos imposed on the reigning 
prince, in mattersi appaiently so strxi^ are hK 
46ed at first view extraordinary ; Jl>ttt what merita 
greater adnuration is, thathc was incapacitated to 
^g^kfy more dftiu;eR|ua sf^etites by wronging or 
sppressihg his auhjects ; for he oould nei&er pu« 
eMk an individual from caprice nr paarion, no» 
pass aentenc^ iaai^y cuse^ odMMise than ^ thsi 
I \j laws 
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lam ordiiMiL. tf^teikiiwesmalMntkamfihmhsv^ 
puStclif macepMkt toithe Eigfpdim matmith^ 

cxmi^:fiwn a.viBtiet|F of diiigw^ hy Mm^M^ta 
anifo cf iUe ioBtitated^aiid .^ipfi«wd li)« 1^ <3 
IMdentaad iittrtriw peiiwii ;Attd'liii»j 

#f these lawfy {Maperk^c a<taaded«lli<fa^^«ini* 
ttfnt; iMr diwninioDawCTa cateiid«l%y<iiap«f 
iiTe oonqaoitSy theb .coantry btdwip i ■nw'ifti|| 

tfaef iveKeBafafed itD cmWiiwii ytkoiwrnmrnl >pio» 



Upflttthe death af MVBiif' th«ae:1»tMrtatB%'iii« 
wbicclB qf tSvcEf idc»cHptittaiWcaft.iiito.«B»iiiaiB§| 
tending tiieiriganpent^^ivhiittiDg.'Jip -tbdr teiK* 
plea^ (Bod .lefinhuBg. fiwitt.alljwiteificpi wid^irslfc* 
v«l» &r the ^ope of iievcnif 4«ma> dafo* 'Hmx^ 
eoTEtftmiiB^. hotb ol. hbbb' puML^Pobei^ girlr.iiitii*iil 

^viatche# floUmnljf iniftoctttiiiAitwkeibday^ 
tMrn^MatgrnfoMtii^^ of itfa# 

dcoeaied^ /I»lte toeaH/thnditheftoetal {Kinp^iPW 
pn^and with gmt^aa^ficence,^ aiid«ii ttbetel 
daf.fif Ibegcnsiadbnounuii^ IhervOMjpsaivas.eGE^ 
posed tOvp^difthniM^ m » coSffio, .at the ieotsanee 4il 
lf>e«f;pQlchie.| vrfaeri^aipnuaflociofa&cstablaBlfted 
knr, At mdSxmk <£ hiB-lifb»«r^revi;edt«d, aad-evebu 
pttwrn waa at fuU^Mfa^rtjuto^bitng^ forward aa^acw 
«its&tiiia against him. Tbe piiaBt ihen :pKH 
l»U|ioe4tta.«Qk^^ w|iiahj«aa #cn0r4%ibHp«nMl 
by the 4^]auw;of the aud&tpia.; hut if Oie^^ 
CBBsed bmi , gwrened unwDrthil^r, die p&0fie 
WdJf««]fnMKditiHiiud)9^»itbatiRH^ 
• :i cases 
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UBtS9ft9kmAM i^ t m thu iii mrfl i K Me M irf tq^ 
ten. UpcriDrfiis'ftottNiiit' (anmyoHiB^.ttld 
loBtMteiffim^iiianHi aiuohd , Iks ticiidcrf^ cteibiftjr 

ari¥tor<teinenlf tlKralte^bpfcnt^ Acsrsufaftctvb^ 
dte nooit jptudenitiiiKl iinUHHeajile:oDnduBt»' 
-^ Wfth n g g ii-d-to the adiBBM»ti*ti<ff <if ^.psblic jrfk 
Vasi vaek'noin^ «r pwviiMO . had itsreaj^Mtftier ^ea 
If uJinv^ wIk) 7 ovdtttttd- 'all'^. tldngA ' willuii' Ins^jinftJ 
dkAnU 'Tteiand^wopp divided into thiite.fiMsp 
(^ iffineboile'qtat ^Slotted: to'tiie-inidiiteintteei«# 
tJie priest^ dndrtfaiKt e u upftBuaH altiEftidtot iip»if Un^ 
GBttBratibfn 'of- yobfic wurriii|> ^^-tho second 'inw 
af^MpHated'tortte Uag^ IbridiifivTiDgf tiMfjehftx^^ 
of' hi8r''viw8y- laid ftr'sujipartitig' faiarioj^ di((iiii}^ 
mMi ftediin^ ifpteti^idi- 'r 4tid the tlmtf^pM^muir 
dtodgiPdd'Bpr>the'«pldievs9.¥rii&were etiooyraffeK^-) 
by so handsome a maintenance^ 'tb-witoremefaf 
liretf Brthei94sr«ioo of tfatb Moved cdpitr^.' 
r Tiber: pdesta^ .^li»se.TBiiiDiB Om 6M«tM of tli&' 
ki ny k >i n wa8< iifext) td/tkat oftbe acnttretgftriMrm^ 
g^Q«tl)r' eiteoniedNand y^ernfa^ fay* tlieirlMle^ 
b«ii^x>f tbe^iiec^e^ iiot ^inly for^eiratttMutoe' 
on the worship of the gods, but also for thftb'- 
pntdsnoe,^ sk3i^ imd isniditiim. Tiie dntedf those 
ptooBs.cQjBsiated'of •Unert gavinenta and shoeft,' it*: 
btiag ;i]nialit^l?.liDn them to wear anf* alfaerha«- 
bi6; they .iiTek^ vegH&tijr, b«th(id.:tirke *b^> da^^,' 
andtsRice%: nifjjht^.-iB cdld/ watery and^- rofiithe'^ 
greater neatness, all parts of their bodies were 
shaven once in thre^ d^ijrs*, The^r enjoy^^^^ral 
pecudiar adrantftg^ hmpif eacempfr fhim ail ueces, ' 
fr«cf ff^trni'd^mesde^eares,' and reeeh»ig n d&yy al- * 
Icwance df toffeecfated breads' beef, g;eese, ap.d * 
wfne* '"','. /" ^ 
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* Tbe 8oUi«t» iKfhoweiecriMCfedniriaiR^* or 
HenaotybittiSy accoidiiig I0 tiie diflbrait nomes 
which they inhidntHly were newer pfsm^tled 10 
cxereiae any mechatiital arty hut were oUigedf 
fron ftdiier to ic»it to apply theiBsdvesYfitnely to 
the artof war ; by wA&h le^^lioD) we may iHb-* 
tsrally suppoee, they sbade a moifc than ordm&ry 
pvofitiency* For neglect of duty^ abandninni^. 
theur poits in b«ttle» or siksh offehixs as evinced 
a CQWWvdly diqiodtkn) they were ininidied with 
maiha of in&my only^ it bdng jo^g;ed m6re pofi- 
tietOTegiriate tiietr oondiict by motives of hb- 
nonry :tlMn by the- dread of chaalasement. The- 
kii^B guard consisted of one thousand Henqp- 
tybians^ iftid an equal numberof Ci^aairians, who 
were changed anniiaUy>: that tlwy might all re- 
oeiTe the honour and advantage attached to Ihiit 
aenrice in their turn. 

The £^;yptnns, however, were not in reality a 
wariike nation, as, exchisive of some partictilar 
conquesto; they, may be said to hive extended 
their dominions rather by the colenies whkh they 
sent out, than by the splendid success of thdr 
artns. 

The huebandmen, taking the lands at an easy 
rent fixim the kin^, priests, and fiddiera, devoted 
tlie whole of their attention to agriciiltiire ; and 
the. son continually succeeded the'&ther in his 
occupation : thns tliey became the most &mous 

>r 

♦ The Cftlanriant inhalitted the xioftrts of Tltelict, Bubsstls, 
Afhds, Taoit, Meiui«t, Scbemijrtut, AthrHiii» Pharbaduit, 
Tliniuit, Onwlua, Anytu, and Myc«BKoru,ffofii tt^wncctwiv 
kQ0dredandm7thoiMandmeB.coiUdbcdi«wn. Thenomet 
of the HermotTbians were Busiris, Sals, Chemmis, PapremMy 
fmd one half of the iabnd ProsopU, which, when most popa* 
lo«, yielded a supply of one hundred add sbcty thousand men. 
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JhrtUbfeof^aiif |«opfeinlh6va4d« The «hep- 
^eid& &UiQMai abo the aasae vocatioo from one 
il^er^an to anothfir, .a&d.conaequently attained 
•tQ.gr^t akiU in pastoral coocfiitis, endeavouring 
jto vie with each other in contrivanoea for the ii»- 
^crease of their flocks^ It is particnlariy iirorthf 
/>f nodce^. that those who §Gd poultry did not 
jsufier them to increase by the ondinary way^ but 
liatched the eggs in ovens, and thus raised pro» 
idigious numbers of fowls. 

The aas»e laar wluch compelled the deflcend*- 
.ants o£ the shepherd and husbandman to follow 
^the vocation joL .thdr ^anceskurs, extended to arts 
,and trades of all descriptions ; for every Eg^p- 
•tiaa was obliged to.* take up his i^ther's employ- 
menty and to apply himself wholly to that, wttly- 
?out presuming to intermeddle with any other. 
Thus, being utterly excluded from all public con- 
cerns and popular ambition^ they attended without 
jdistvaction to their respective callings, or were 
otherwise severely punished for their contemtit 
"of . the laws. . ; 

As the Egyptians lightly imagined, that the seiv 
tence pronounced £!om a ttibunal was of the u1^ 
most importance to the public weal, and that noh 
^thing could possibly be more iniquitous than bri*- 
vbery or &.vour in the case, of a solemn trial, they 
.were, extremely scrupulous in. the choioe of their 
.judges, who .were elected fmm the three dnef 
. 4i^es, Heliopolis, Thebes, and Memphis, ten from 
.each : the whole number composing a tribunal 
of thirty, which ^ might certainly be accounted 
.equal to the Arec^gus at Athens, or to the fo« 
"inous Laced»monian senate. 
■' This respectjd)le assembly elected a president 
from their own number, whose place, as inferior 

Vol. h R . judge, 
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judge, vras supplied by the citj which aei^hmi, 
and who was distinguished from his brethren by 
a chain of gold fastened about his neck, from 
which was suspended the image of Truth, com* 
posed of precious stones. Whenever he assumed 
this ensign of his ofiRce, it signified that he was 
ready to hear causes. The court being 8esU:ed| 
and the volumes which contsuned the kws laid 
before them, the pluntifT presented, in vmting, a 
clear and satisfactory statement of his complaint ^ 
a copy of which being given to the defendant, he 
dehvered in his answer. The court then, taking 
the two wrings into consideration, proceeded to 
pass judgment, the president tunung his brilliant 
image of Truth towards the party in whose &- 
vour the trial was decided. 

With respect to their Azwt and imtitiuknay we 
shall only observe, that the Egyptians seemed to 
excel all other nadons: yet, when we contem- 
plate the objects, modes, and consequences, of 
their religion^ vre shall be insensibly led to forget 
their boasted wisdom, and to deplore the blind- 
ness and ignorance of their hearts, which were 
literally enveloped in the dark clouds of bigotry 
and superstition. 

They had a great number of gods of different 
ranks and orders ; ' but as they rather belong to 
^y^ie than history, we shall only mention two, 
which were chiefly adored in Egypt. These were 
Osiris* and Isis,t supposed to have been the sun 

and 

* Osiris was variously reprcicnted; sometimes by a sceptre 
aiid eye, to signify his power and providence, at other times 
by the image of a hawk^ because of its sharp sight, swiftness, 
&c. and in latter times by a disgusting human figure ; but 
the greatest adoration was paid to his living representatlvjC 
the bull. 

f .The image of Isis was commonly carved vr painted in 
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md moon, whose influences preserved and go^ 
vemed the wortd. Those two planets being reck* 
oned, by the Egyptians^ the great causes of 
generation and nutrition, and the sources from 
whence the other parts of nature, which they also 
regarded as deities, were derived* 

The idolatry of this people was, however, so 
gross, that exclusive of the worship they paid 
their pretended gc^s, they actually bestowed di- 
vine honours on animals,* insects, birds, and even 
vegetables, as leeks and omons^ and that with so 
greiat variety among themselves, that whilst the 
inhabitants of some cities wor^ipped a certain 
species of animals, their neighbours held the 
same animal in abomination^ and frequently ex- 
pressed their abhorrence in dreadful quarrels, and 
sanguinary wars. 

The Egyptians were the first people who as« 
algned each month and day to a particular deity, 

and 

the form of a woman, with cow's horns on h«r head, a Icind 
of cymbal in her right hand, and a pitcher in her kft ; de- 
signed to represent the appearance ot the moon in her wan« 
or inoreate ; the perpetual motion which there is in nature ; 
and the fecundity of the Nile. Sometimes, however, ihe 
was represented, like Cybele, with her body full of breasu» 
to express her nourishing all things. 

• llicae imaginary goids were, dnring their lives, kept in 
conseoated inclosares ; provided with an abundant supply of 
the most delicate food ; washed in warm baths, anointed with 
precious ointments, and well attended by men of distinguished 
rank ; and when they died, they were lamented by the Egyp- 
tians with the deepest sorrow, and frequently cost more than 
they were worth in their burial. It is said that some keepers 
of the sacred animals have squandered away ioo,cxX) talents 
in their maintenance; and, we are credibly mformed, that, in 
the beginning of the reign o( Ptolemy, the son of La?us, the 
Apis dying of old age aft Memphis, his keeper expended fifty 
talents of silver^ or about J3,ooo/. above aU his substance, in 
the funeral 
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and dHRi^odithe time of eadi mtifs nsjtirnt^, bf 
which they pretended to judge of their ftUare 
success and actions. All prodigies, in wlHCh thdr 
country is said to have aboundiMly were reg^steied 
with the utmost care, as also their respective con« 
sequences ; upon the suppontion, Unt if simiiar 
omens happened at a future titne, the event would 
be the same* 

There were 8ev«nd oracles in Egyptt t«« those 
of Hercules, ApoUo, Minerva, Diana, Man, and 
Jupiter : but those which were bonoored tnth ih9 
highest veneration virevO) the oradt of Latotutin 
the city of Butus, and in laHer times' the omde of 
Serapis at Alexandria* The aacfed animals hai 
also their oracles, as the ajns) the Utm^ the 9oa% 
and the crocodile. 

In the education of their children, theBgyp* 
tians seem to.have been very careful, ^ough, with 
respect to thdr diet^ they brought tluaa^up: whk 
the strictest frugality. The priest instructed them 
in anthmetic, geometry, and odier branches of 
Useful literature, and either their i&Lthers or nearest 
relations taught them, as early as pos^le, thdr 
paternal art or profession, that they mi^t be ena* 
bled to provide fbr their own maintenance, and 
become useful members of the conimonwealth ; 
and they were constantly reminded of the great 
respect that was due to their elder% by being 
obliged to rise from their seats and to retire, at 
the approach of aged persons. 
' As they esteemed it a reproach to eat bread 
made of wheat or barley, they substituted a fine 
flour, known to Europeans by the name of ^t* 
Their usual drink was the water of the Nile, 
which is very palatable, and of so fettening a 
quality^ that it was never given to the apis, lest 
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h^ should grow too coipulent. Th^y had also a 
superior bevers^ made of barley^ so that we are 
possibly indebted to this people for the first inven- 
tion of beer. 

Cleanliness was a particular characteristic of 
the Egyptians, who scoured their drinking vessels 
carefiilly every day ; scrupulously avoided eating 
with strangers as unclean, and used frequent ab- 
lutions and purifications* Their usual habit was 
a linen vest, fringed at the bottom, and covered 
with a mantle of white woollen cloth ; but to en- 
ter the temples in that upper garment, or to bury 
the dead in woollen, was inconsistent with the 
laws, and would have been reckoned extremely 
pro^e* Their method of saluting each other 
in public was by a respect^l inclination of the 
body, and by letting their hands fall down to their 
knees* 

Among various singularities which we find at- 
tached to the manners and customs of this nation, 
were the inconsistent employments of the men 
and women ; the former being engaged in spin- 
nii^ and domestic concerns, while the latter were 
employed in trade and business; the kneading 
dough with their feet ; tempering mortar with 
their hands; and the promiscuous residence of 
men and beasts in the same apartment* 

. The virtue for which the Egyptians have been 
most highly celebrated was gratitude: which they 
esteemed to be of the utmost importance in hu- 
man life, as the only encouragement to beneficent 
actions. For this reason, they honoured their 
monarchs as gods, supposing that those who had 
been exalted by Providence to the throne, and 
endowed with both the power and will to benefit 
mankind; participated in some degree of the di- 
R2 vine^ 
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Vint naiiife. From tiitaanie cmise, pKXxtdKA 
the g^eat vaieraidon they ex{»re88ed for the re- 
niMDB of their deceased ancestors) and thar fsoa- 
stant endeavour to evince their gratimde to each 
of th^r bene&ctors. 

When a man of any conrideration d&td an^nj^ 
the ancient Eg^ypdanS) all the women belonging to 
his &mily, leaving the corpse at home, niATched 
through the streets in a melancholy garfo, lament- 
ing the loss of their relative, and belong' them- 
selves in a violent manner* The men, who 
formed another company, expressed th<^ sor> 
row in a similar manner tin the time of burial. 
When the first eflbsions of grief had subsided, tkie 
corpse was carried to the phystdans who professed 
the art of embalming* These showed several 
models to the kindred t^ the deceased, togeiftar 
with the charges of each method of preservation, 
that tiiey might be enabled to fix tiidr dioice ; 
for there were three different ways 6[ prepafings^ 

' the dead fer sepnlture* One was truly esqtiist^, 
and tost a talent of silvery or 2581. ss. 8d% Me^ 
ling; the second ^vas inferior^ and only amoiMed 
to twenty minse, or a fourth part ol'tkc fonn«r 
sum ; and the third way was mean, and conse- 
quently cost but a mere trifle. When tikis pM- 
liminary was settled, the embalmers took the 
corpse, and \vith a crooked iron instrument drew 
the brains through the nostrils, and l^ed up the 

■ vacuity with a variety of perfomes. A person^ 
called the paraschistis then out qien the left sidi» 
of the belly, and insttfitly quitted the house wi«h 
all possible speed, being pursued witli stones and 
curses by the ^ctators, who deemed it a heinous 

' crime to wound or otherwise offer violence to a 
desd body; but the emb^mers were hi^ly in- 
spected, 
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of eminent smctilif., into die most saeicd puts of 
the temples* When these came to perfi)rm their 
ottee^ one of them drew out all the intee(ine% and 
anotiier cleansed tbe entrails, imshing them with 
whie of palms, and perioming themwith several 
aibmatic drags ; all the cavities were thenilked 
with poinded myrrh, cassia, te« The incision 
being sewed up, the corpse was cartfiiily anoint- 
ed fot tlnrty days, or hdd in nitre for seventy 
days, according to the quality of the deceaseds 
At the esrpiraticn of this term, every past wifs 
covered with fillets of fine linen, overspread with 
gonir and incrusted with tfaemost exquisite per- 
fumes ; and thb was dene so curiously, that the 
very hairs on the brows and eye4idB remained 

^iminjeied, and the countenance was preaerved so 
admirably^ as to be easily recognised. The em- 
balmers* having thus prqiared the body, defivef- 
ad it to the rdbtions, vdio put it in a wooden 
oolfin, and pfciced it in an upnght position, either 
in a sepulchre or in one of tfieir own apartmenta ; 
for many of the Eg3npdans kept their dead at 

' home, esteeming it a greaft pleasure to behold 

the 

*lt 18 neceaary to observe, that this was the most cxpensiVe 

' method of embalming the dead. A more ordinary prejNtfatioii 

waacffected by syringin^oU of cedar the common way, with- 

. out diaiectioay aiul by laying the body in nitre the number ff 

days above mentioned, at the expiration of which the entraus 

came away, shrunk and putrified, the nitre having consumed 

the flesh, and- left nothing hot the skin and bones: the corpie 

was then delivered to the ^vktiqinAwidioot farther ceremooy. 

' And tbe^thtrd nuuuer«f Mtervieg die dead, which waa only 

used for the lower class of people, was performed by cleansing 

the belly with injected lotions, and layin? the corpse in salt 

for seventy ddysj after which it^was carrica to the sepulchre^ 
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the lineaments of their ancestorsy in this stsite' 
of presenratkm. Some authors have asserted, that 
thef fiiequently bitNight the corpse of a friend as 
a guest to their entertainments ; and that it was.a 
custom at their principal feasts to bring in a coffin 
after supper, with the image of a dead man carved 
in wood and punted, which was carried to all the 
company widi this singular admonitiofi, ^ Look 
upon this, and be meny ; for such as this now 
i^xpears shalt thou be, when* thoii art dead." 

When the body was properly prepared, a pub- 
lic notice was i^ven cf the day when it was to pass 
the lake, previoua to its interment. At the ap- 
pcnnted time, about forty judges assemUed, and 
sealed themselTes on a certam place beyond the 
lake, which in all probalnlity was that of Moeris. 
The vessel, whose pifot in the Egyptian tongue 
was called Charon, being drawn up to the shore, 
every person was at liberty to accuse the deceased, 
before the cofiin was suffered to embark* If an 
acoiser appeared and established his assertions, 
the ju(^s passed sentence' accordingly, and re- 
fiised to grant the customary burial ; but if w> ac- 
cusation was brought forward, the relatioos, laying 
aside their sorrow, began to recite the praises of 
the defunct, and descanted largely upon hia ^ety, 
temperance, justice, and other virtues, adverting 
to his education, and enlarging on his amidbte 
conduct, after he had attained to the years of matu- 
rity. These praises were followed by the plaudits 
of the as^stants, and the body was honourably de- 
pouted in its destined place* 

As the ancient Egyptians ingenuously confessed 
that they were instructed by their first kings ih 
providing the common conveniences of life, sp^ 

they^ 
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they attribated tibeivMe Ymaaor of tibe ininentiaB 
of the acieiices to drair Hemes or MerouriuSk 
. Tfattt tiwy were euiy criebntted fer thcif 
wiadDin and litentiire is soffidcDllf obvioiis 
both fioxn ncrad and proftne hutory ; tlie fermef 
lusoring us that Moies was leamed in all tiie 
wisdom of the Egyptans^ and that the wtadom of 
Solomon ezceUed alJ the wisdom of £g;ypt ; and 
die latter allowing ^s nation to have been the 
pai^U of aU philoaopfakal knowledge, 
r Geometry is umTenally befieved to have been 
first found out in Egyptf iod is supposed to ham 
resulted from the frequent setting out and meik- 
auring those lands that were annuatty distnrbedi 
by the inundation of the I^le. Yet it seems im* 
ptrobable that the Egyptians should have made 
mny great improvenient in this seieticef as Pytluu 
goras^ after his rettum from Egypt^ offiemla htoi» 
tom¥ on his finding out the pvopertion of th* 
longest side of a rigfat-angied tiianf^ to the othcs 
two; and Thales, who had studied gpeometry 
•mong the Egyptians) sacrificed an o:s to the godsi 
in consequence of his having discovered a method 
of inaciilung a right-angled triangle within A 
€ifcle» 

. Arithmfitao» on account of its great and general 
utility, was diligently cultivated in this fiunoui 
tomtry* It also seems probable from the writ- 
ings of Oio|diantus^ that a kind of algebm waa 
km)wn in later ages^to the inhabitanta» Weoan« 
not indeed presume to assert that it was not an 
improvement made by the Grecians, but it was 
ceitunly inferior in many respeots to the modern 
algebra. 

. Astronomy is generally regarded as an inven* 
lion of the Egyptians, whO) by reason of the flat* 
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nesft of their countiy and the peculiar seretutjr of 
the air, might observe the motion of the celestial 
bodies, with greater fadlity than any other people* 
IKodoros tells us, that the Egyptians observed the 
places and motions of the stars, and caieiuUy re- 
gistered the result of their contempla^ns ; that 
Uiey were perfectly acquainted with the positions^ 
influences, and effects, of the planets ; and that 
they were often enabled, by these studies, t6 
prognosticate future events, as famines, earth- 
quakes, pestilential diseases, appearance of comets, 
and other things of a similar nature. 

It is certain that this nation first adjusted the 
length of the year to the annual revolution of the 
sun, by adding to their twelve months, of thirty 
days each, five additional days and ax hours* It 
is also probable they might have had a just idea 
of the system of the world, and the nature of the 
fixed stars and planets ; for they called th^ ihoon 
an ethereal earth, and asserted that the stars were 
bodies of fire* But their knowledge of the theory 
of the planetary modems was certainly very imper^ 
feet ; for Thales was the first mortal who ventured 
lo predict an eclipse ; and the reduction of the 
motion of the heavenly bodies into tables and 
hypotheses was first effected by £udoxus and 
Ptolemy. 

The sdence of medicine is generally ascribed 
to the invention oi Eaculapius, which name wai^ 
given to TosorthniS)* king of Memphis^ for his 

great 

' * TKis priDce. was much iporc ancient diam.the Grecian 
Eaculapius : and though Africanus placet him some ages after 
Athothi* the successor of Menes, supposed to have been the 
first Hermes, yet others make them contemporaries, »s they 
certainly mutt have been if this Eacvlapius was die same witk 
liiciOD e£ Sjdyc and the brother of the Cabin. 
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great sldn ia^iiiat art : Athothis is likeii^se sud to 
have been a physician, and to have written some 
anatomical treatises: and Isis herself is said to 
have invented several medicines^ and to have com<? 
municated her art to her son Orus or Apollo^ 
whence she was venerated by the Egyptians as 
4he goddess of health* 

The i^ysicians, spoken of in the inspired nar- 
ration of Mosesy were most probably rather em« 
balmers than phyucians, unless we suppose both 
arts to have been originally practised by the same 
person, wluch might have been the case in the 
time of the patriarch Joseph ; though in latter 
ages, every phy^cian applied himself wholly to the 
cure of one disease* This custom occasioned a 
great number of physicians in Egypt, some apply- 
ing themselves to chirurgical operations, others 
prescribing solely for internal distempers, and 
others again professing to cure the diseases of the 
head, teeth, eyes, &c« This regulation might 
naturally have been expected to produce many im* 
portant improvements in their several provinces ; 
but the mere idea of future discoveries was ob- 
viated by the laws, which obUged the phyudans 
to form their prescripticxis exactly to certain re- 
ceipts,* contained in the sacred registers, which 
had been collected and approved by the most emi-> 
nent men of the profession. It must however be 
acknowledged, that this compul^on was an effec- 
tual preventive to the dangerous practice of emr 
' pirics* Another particular worthy of remai^ is, 

that 

* While the phydcian acted consistently with these sacred 
prescriptions, he was perfectly safe, let the suAcess of his medi- 
cines be what it would ; but lif he preMimed to follow his own 
judgment in particular, he was answerable for the event, and 
incurred a capital punishment, in case his patient died. 
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thai the Ee3^anpii]Eiiciuis had a pdblie^piQnB* 
skm from the legislature, and weca therefiire e^-* 
pected to afford the beat assistance to militacj 
Bnyalidsi or traveUers, without aaj .peciiniarj ie« 
wanL 

' But the science Ibr which tiiis natioii was por^ 
ticularly famous was magic Its professors were 
the priests and sacred scribes, two of whom, 
named Jannes and Jambfes, woe selected hy 
Pharaoh to withstand the Jewish )aw*giver ; and 
who certainljr exhibited some extraordinary in« 
stances of the power of enchantment, though 
they were at length necessitated to bow to the 
superior power of their opponent, whose nurades 
were avowedly wrought by ^ the finger of God/ - 
This science however was not confined^ £gypt) 
in those early times, as is clearly demonstrate by 
the cautions given to the Israelites in various parts 
of Scripture against its pretenders, who might 
probably be found amongst <most of the idolatrous 
nations. 

What has been already said with res^t to the 
obelisks, pyramids, and labyrinth, ana the quota* 
tions we have already given from nukiem travel** 
lers respecting those precious remains of anti« 

2uity, which display the ms^nifieence of the ibua* 
ers, the skill of the workmen, and the riches of 
the decorations, together with the symmetry of 
the constituent parts, and the brilliancy of the co« 
louts that still survive the surrounding desolation, 
and triumph oyer the rude hajid of time, may 
suffice to show the proficiency made by the an- 
cient Egyptians in architecture, painting, sculp* 
iure, 8cc. 

As Egypt is excellently situated for commerce, 
>re may naturally suppose, that its inliabitants 

wer« 
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were not long without making use of its adTan- 
tages, not only with the view of hicrativc emolu- 
ment, but also to supply themselves with metalsy 
timber, pitch, resin, and such other articles as 
were not produced in their own country ; but 
might be easily obtained in foreign parts for 
com, paper, linen, glass, and other Egyptian 
commodities. Diodonis asserts, that Psamme- 
tichus gained great riches by trade, before his 
accession Xo the regal dignity; and we find in 
the writings of Moses, that the Midianttes and 
Ishmaetites traded thither, so early as the time of 
Jacob. It is also certain that Solomon established 
a very considerable trade in those parts, and this 
trade seems to have been earned on with little in* 
terruption, by the Jews, till the time of Ahaz, 
when it fell into the hands of the Syrians, and 
afterwards devolved to the Tynans; till it was 
completely restored to the Egyptians by the 
Ptdemies. 

The Egyptian language is indisputably one of 
the most ancient in the world, and in all pvoba- 
bility an original tongue* We are informed by 
Moses, that when the patriarch Joseph was exalted 
to the second dignity in Egypt, he had a new 
name conferred upon him of Egyptian derivation, 
and that he made use of an interpreter in his first 
conversations with his brethren ; by which it is 
' sufficiently obvious, that the Egyptian language 
was then distinct from that of other nations, and 
yet thifr very language is, in a considerable mea* 
sure, preserved to the present time in the Coptic ; 
thou^ a great part of it has unavoidably been lost 
since the conquest of Hgypt by Cambyses, and it 
has also been mingled with several Greek, Persian, 
Latin, and Arabic words, as the natuial result of 
. Vol. I. S the 
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thesucoetobnegoTermnentof thojieoatioKa. Tht 
Arabic is at present lo uniTersally spoken m 
E^jptj that the Copfts or native £gyp<3ans them^ 
aelves rarely apeak any other; tiiet^onunon peof^ 
haying toUlly forgotten their ancieDt tangoey 
which few, even of the priests, tmderstand per* 
fecUy. 

No part of andent history is more unoertun or 
abstruse than that of the first Egypdm monardis. 
This nation, fondly conceited ^ its anfaqoity, 
deemed it glorious to lose itself in an abyss oi 
countless ages, as if desirous oi carrying its pre- 
tensions backward to eternity. - Acconfing to the 
account of its own historians, gods anddemi^-goda 
governed it successively, tlmou^ a soies of twenty 
thousand years. But the absurdity of such an as- 
sertion is sufficiently obvious. 

To gods and heroes succeeded mortals as so- 
vereigns pf Egypt, of whom Manetho has left us 
thirty dynasties or principalities, which (if allowed 
to be successive) 'make up a series of time of 
more than five thousand three hundred years, to 
the reign of Alexander the Great ; but this is evi-t 
dently erroneous : beudes, Eratosthenes, an fais- 
torian of Cy rene, has written a catalogue of thirty^ 
eight kings of Thebes, aU different from those oi 
Manetho. Much labour has been uoed by the 
hterati in attempting to dear upKhes^ difficul^es ; 
but it is now generally supposed that the kings of 
these dynasties did not reign eucoessively, but 
many of them at the same tixiie» and In. diSlRgreiit 
parts of Egypt. > > 

Menes is universally acknowledged by hii^rianii 
as the first king, who swayed the^ Egyptian SGeptne«r 
In his time the greatest part!of the tounUy was a 
mordss, till he diverted the course ^ tibe Nile^ and 

. founded 
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ibuiided the city of Memphis^ witfain ^e ancient 
bed of that river* He was the first who iilstFucted 
%he Egyptians in theology ; introduced domestic 
laxury; and instituted magnificent feasts, imi> 
wfaieh account his^ memory was execrated by one 
of his successors- 
Herodotus infiHins us, that the Egyptians h^d a 
catalogue of three hundred and thirty monarchs^ 
extending from Menes to Moeris, and that nothing 
worthy notice was recorded of any of them, except 
an Ethk^iian woman named Nitocris : but £Ko« 
donis affirms, tiiat the fiimily of Menes suc- 
cessively filled the throne for the space of fourteen- 
koncbed years. As therefore we find so vast a 
ftfaasm in the accounts of both historians, we shall 
vontuve to filhit up, in part, with some transact 
tlons that seem- to belong to a very remote period* 
< During the Td|^ of Timaus, king of Egypt, 
Ae government was subverted, and the country 
eompJeteljr subdued by a multitude of ignoble 
persons,, who came, like a resistless flood, from; 
the east) and behaved in tiae most inhuman man-' 
ner towards the ancient inhalMtants; extirpating 
tile princes, burning the cities, demoMshing the 
temj^es, andcairrying the women and ehildren into 
captivity. Af^r satiating their rage and cruelty 
by these atrocities, they elected a king from among 
themselves, who chose Memphis for the royal, 
reisidence; and, by {dacbg garrisons in various 
paits, contrived to keep boti^lhe upper and lower 
region in subjection* Particulariy he fortified the 
eastern parts, to secure llim from an invasion of 
ite Assyrians, who were at that time a powerful 
peofde. He rebuilt a ^ty,' in the Saitic nome, 
which was seated on ^e east^n bank of the river 
Bubastis, and^ having surrounjded it with a strong 

wall, 
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waUy j4aeed a garriaon of twenty-four thousand 
soldiers therein. 

On the decease of Salatis, the thnme was suc- 
cessively occu[»ed by BeoD» AjAiacnasy . Apophis, 
Janias^ and Assis, who^ like their predecessor^ 
used their utmost endeavours to destroy the whole, 
nation of the Egyptians. These invaders were 
called Hycsos or shepherd kmgs, and are said by 
Manetho to have held all Lower £^7pt in sub- 
jection, for the space of two hundred and fifty-nine 
years, at the expiration of which they were 
obliged, by Amosis, king of Vyfpcv Egypty to aban- 
don their illegal possessions* . . 

According to the account of Diodora% Busm» 
ip {Mxxress of time obuuned the -diademt and ma* 
succeeded by eight princes of his line 9 the. last of 
whom, called Busiris ^e second, founded iJve idty; 
of Thebes, said made it the capital of his kmgdoint 

Osymandyas occupies the next place in the eaf ^ 
talogtie of our author, though it is equally uncer- 
tiun whom he succeeded, or at what time bp ch^ 
tained the regal dignity. He is. ^d talia^ 
chastised the Buctians for a Hsvolt,. With antormy^ 
of fourliundred thousand foot and tweiity thou-: 
sand cavaliy: and his monument for exeeeded 
the most splendid of those which graced the royal< 
city« It consisted of spacious courts, shrtQes,: 
^porticoes, temples, a library, and other buildk^;s« 
The firBt. court was 200 feet in extent and forty- 
live feet high. Next to this was a sqiiaie portico 
400 feet long on each side, .and supported by. 
figures of animals of an extraordinary size : the 
ceiling was designed to represent the beauteous 
canopy of heaven, beLlg painted of an azure blue,; 
and sprinkled with a profusion of stars. Beyond 
this portico was the second court,^ similar in ext^t. 

and 
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itodcQliBtnictioo to the firal» fact enriched with, a 
ymmttf- of sacqiiaite aoalptiuss, three o£ which 
w^« designed to repscaent the royal iicMuider, with 
hbmolher.aDdd&u^iter; and a.i>iir& was. erected 
ia hooqiir q£ his: motibar. oDl]r» whose head was 
dec8iKal3ed.9dth;.l]HBoe.cin«n89 in token of her illu- 
$taoui> bigth» aiatiiagft and progeny* . ThiaGourt 
led: ta a 'sfiooAd poi:ttoD^ the.wflilaof which were- 
ooterU.jwith nttmeiwus aodpftures and paintings^ 
aepreaettthig.the. kxng fighting at the head of his 
army, accompanied by a lion; the captiyea de* 
pdvedof their bjmda as a seward &»r their 
comoBOai ; the nxfak sMaaficeaand triuia^ ;. and 
two gigantic, atatufifli each twenty-seyen cubits 
higiib £i)Da hence thceepaaaageskd into a gneat 
haUjfliippontfidby cQhii3in%anidecoiated with se- 
y^nd leprescntationa of j^ut^ss, engaged in law* 
^ndthe'diaciiauQiLof' causes be&re the assembly 
of judges. NeU^ waa a gallery in which werc 
apaitments, stoned with thejiiost delicious refresh- 
BOBDts*. . Uese wu:.a stalue of the kkig, most cu« 
rioikfy' wiought andi puntckl^ in the act of pre- 
9entii^ to the gnd» the. aiHiual produce of tbe 
E|09dap miDes^.ajnoaiitiBg ta 3,200*000 min»» 
m 9^9QQ0|OOO of pounds at^diag. Not &r from 
henctt wasf a magnificent libmry with thi^ appro-^ 
laiate inacriptioo-*^^^ The office for the diseases of 
theL>mind a** aiid.bey«nd the lU»ary was a curious 
edificejcQfiiaiBini^ twenty oQuches^ and the statues 
of Jui^ter, Juno, and the king. This was sun- 
rounded by seven pavilbns ornamented with. pic- 
tmes q£ the sacred animals ; and fnom hence was 
tte' ascent to the . maufMBtenm of Osymandyas, 
wiiich discovered an extraordinary magnificence, 
being encompassed withacircfe of gold, one cubit 
broad and 2r65 cubits in ' circumi^rence; and this 
. S3 ring 
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ring being divided by the dajrt of tbe year, ahoimed 
the rtsingy settiag, and aipects of tbe stan, so* 
cording to the Egyptifiii aatroiogf • 

UdK>i«eu8, the fc»t descendant of Osymandyas- 
who reigned in Egypt, is said to have eDtatged the 
city of Memphis ; to have secured it from ima-' 
«on by mounds and tr^iches; and to have adorned 
it with several pubtio buildings. He iranslaBked the. 
royal seat from Thebes to this city, und has' 
Keen therefore regarded by several anthora as its: 
original founder*' ; 

Having icrilowcd Diodoma thus fop in hia ac- 
count, we shall now relate what Harodetua has* 
left upon recoid oonceiaing Nitocria. : 

This woman succeeded her hRrther (an Ediio- 
pian, who was murdered by the Egyptians, tiioc^ 
^tiiey afterwaids ooi^BfQed the crown -iqaon her,) 
and meditating revenge for^ his untimely fote^ 
put many of her si^jects to death privately, and 
afterwards contrived a saibtertaneous buildings 
whiUier she deluded the eiuef objects of her v«^ 
geance to a feast, abd in the nudstof their imrdi 
overwhelmed them with cdestmctioQ, bf tnxmng 
the river upon them through a secret ^passi^^ 
She then eluded the rage of the popdace.l^ 
taking refiige in a. place well fortified, with adics. 
Her person is said to have been extremciy tieaa- 
>iful, but her di^osition vras tinctured with cru^ 
elty* Some autlM>rs suppose her to have erected 
the third great pyramid; 

After twelve generations, we fold the throne of 
Egypt filled by Moeris, who dug the cektaited 
lake that bore his name, built a sumptuoos por> 
tico on the north side of Vulcan's temf^e at 
Memphis, and erected some other structures. 

. . SesostriS). 
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Setotttriv bang designed by hb &ther * for a 
great warriory was in h» cfaUdbood and yotith at^ 
tended by all the male Egypdaos of his own age, 
who^ together wkh ^le^ prince^ were mured to 
a.faaid and laborioos life^ that they might one 
day be able to sustain the toils of war without 
repkaag* When he was more adtanoed m f car* 
he was sent, with his oonqianions, against the 
Aiabiansy who'had never been conkjuered* In this 
expe^tion he acquired a conaideiable share off 
^nutitary knowledge ; suxmounted all the dangers 
of setpaits and venomous creatures; patiently 
endured the hardships .attached to a dry and steril 
country^ and ftoally compelled the enemy to bow 
to his resistless arms. He was next sent by his 
£Kther to try his fortune westward, and be accord* 
ingly siibdued the greatest part of the Afikaa 
continent with the same fiidlity that attended his 
enterprises in Arabia. About this time his fiither 
diedy. leaving him the undisputed succession of 
the gavemment. Seaostris immediately formed 
tite design of conquering die world: but previous 
to his quitting Hie kingdmn he provided ferhis 
domestic security by a generous and obEging be* 
haviour towards hi& subjects at laige» and by mag* 
mficent donations and remisaions of puniidmie&ts 
among his soldiers. He also divided the kingdom 
into thir^-flix nomes or ptovkices, and bestowed 
them on persons of ite moat approved fidelity. ' 

Having 

* Historians relate, that the lather of Sesoftrii was warned 
by Viilcan, in a dream, coneeming the future conqoests of 
his son ; and. that incooaequence of this dream he got tog^ 
ther all the tnsdes horn in Egjpt on the sune day with the 
prince, ana had them nursed and hrought up with him, 
upon the presumption that they who had been the constant 
companions of his youth would prove the most zealoua war* 
riora aod the most £uthful couaieUors. 
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Hmng takea ihmt mljt pttlilic pncantionsi 
he kfied iatc^m cqpMLtohia ffaeai iiiii||Hi>. unit 
bcadodthom vkkoftceoi o£ ]iopin.Qaiwige»,'«l)0 
vcn cbkAj* defected bom. th« CfOO^pwkNiflLoC. lus 
jMMtfak. He had aa k^ tiuB isMttleeB handoed 
o£ tbcte oftceBD> idio was equally vnnrtfa^ q£ 
•nmaMd ibc tfaiiic bmwr^ y^t^r and lom.^ 
dttciplM ; aMthiajq— y)caiitlfllttl.of aatfayodred 
tiuMUHid. fool, tme^^fi^ont ihmmnA: lM9tae» ud 

CwMriwith. haiBtsav that tUs ma^ was. not 
ounaplslfl]!; adc«pwte toi lii» vast iDtentMi%. he 
teak* ifanyuglL the andant mpaaAikm. o£; tl» 
lByp[da«% and fittexL<ii^«.flMfe6£v4a>.aaa^ wiu^ 
was conusisaiaBed: to Ts&quiah theidaa aiid<ci|ic8 
l)EiB9anth^coaatoftkr.Rfidaa&; Mfa^titeldas 
kuBtteS^ fatadug his la«lliB9ce%. obiisad tfa^^iuh 
tionaof Ethiopia to paf him.aft jmdaal tn3iiile.fll 
aboB]^ gold) and ivoi^ ^aad aitasaudBicaPuasvijad 
pHla^adall Asia and aome part a££iiiD{K. . lfe.]s 
even aaid to have eKteaded his .nctonea beyond 
the Gai^i^ aiid to hanre advai^Gad a» te.afe Hk 
•ccsBb The Scyttiafis wssaoUigcd'tosiibKUt to 
hia «uthorily« The aocient langdmii. o£ Cokhis 
IVM poprtly ookmiacdbf his Ibiioiaeik;; and his;em* 
piMtoUended from the Gangc8.to.tfa0.Dahuhei. It 
mnas his cuatom toeaect {uUan. ki eiery counlry 
ha •aubdiaed, vMl an> tnrapdon. to. this^ eSttih^ 

qfuiahtd this country by the power of his arms :" 
and these pillars wepe also, marked with, haero- 
f;lyphical figuix^s, expi^ssiy^ of tb^ coura^ or 
pusiUaoimity qf< the oonqucred nations.. 

Rnding a scaroity of prorisipns in Thrace^ 
Wluther he had advanced in the progress of his 
coaquesjt9i he returned to Egypt ladeu mth the 

... spoils 
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spoils of various subjugated options, and followed 
by^ a surprising multitude of captives* He now. 
sewaxded his officers and soldiers with truly royal 
munificence, in proportion to their rank and me- 
rit ^ reserving that those who had been his com« 
panions in the tmls of war should be enabled ta 
pass the remainder of their days, in the full en- 
joyment- of peace and plenty. 
. While he thus provided for the future repose 
of his brave followers, he rendered his power 
highly advantageous to his subjects, by enriching 
their country with useful works and magnificent 
edifices. 

. An hundred temples, raised as montmentsof 
gratitude to the tutelar gods of all the cities, were- 
the first and most celebrated testimohies of his 
ngnai success ; and in the course of this universali 
undertaking no Egyptian was employ ed^ as ap-: 
peared from an inscriptian upon each temi^e/to 
this effect-*'^ No native laboured hereon." Bilfr 
he was pardculariy studious of embetliabia|r ^^ 
temi^e of Vulcan, at Memphis, in acknowled^- 
ment of that god's imaginary^ deliverance of lum- 
self and his fiumly from fire* at the period of hisr 
return from the wars. 

. To secure Egypt from the inroads of its neigh« 
boin*s^ the Syrians and Arabians, he fortified all 
the. eastern side,, with a wall that extended from: 
Pelu^um to Heliopolis, a ^stance of 187 mllesr 
and a half. He also raised a great number of 
lofty mounts^ to which he removed suoh townsr 
as had formerly been injured by the inundations^ 
of the Nile ; and cut on both sides of Uie riter: 

• several* 

• At the time here referred to, the king and his femily 
tvcre in' imminent danger through the contrivance of hir 
<mtf.bfother. 
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sevenl canalst wiiich. not onfy advanced tbe tiad& 
and prwperityr of the Idngdom^ by a£fotdBig as; 
easier communicatiaD between the distant cittca ; 
but abo rendered the country inacoesMUe to the 
csralrj of hb enemies, whkh in formertimes had 
harassed it by frequent pcedalory incursions. 

\^th respect to the kings and chiefii of the OQii** 
quered nations, who waited upon him to p»aeBl[ 
their tribttte, his behaviour vras grossly insolent ; 
for he is said to have caused these prinsea, ibur 
a-breast^to be harnessed. to hia car instead ai 
bofseSf that they might draw him to tlie temple* 
A mode of conduct so unvirorthy a monarch as 
aeema ta tanish all his vraitte acdona^ and drawa 
adood over the lustre of hb pacific virtues^ 

Hairisg losl hb si^t in hb dd age, thb ceie* 
bated hem of antiquity bid violeBt hands on hink^ 
acK aadle&thethiQiie tohisscAPheRMu 

Thb monardv l^ some called FheroBic and 1^ 
otliers Sesostris the second^ seems t» have per- 
fbrmad:Ji0thiii|^ in the military way^ Herodotui^ 
vdalft% that ia an extraoadinBry inundation nf.th« 
Mile, he capricionsly^ teok otfrnce^ and inaolentiyc 
threw a jaTeHn inta die waters, aa if he intended 
thereby to chastise them for their encsoachmenit 
upaoiJbb (bnmuoDS.; he was, however, immedi- 
ately afficted with a violent pain in hb eyes^ ami 
aoon after had thft-miflfostune to be involved ia 
total darkness. 

Many ages afiter liib singular event, the govern* 
Bsent devolved toAmmosis, whose nsign was li- 
tBfaUy one continued scene of crudty^ violence^ 
and. oppresaion. Many of his. subjects .wece 
dmggnd to execution without cause ; others were 
stnpped of their possessions upon no other motive 
^l^n hb i||igeriqus wlUj^ and tqward fJl. he be* 

haved 
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feaved %£th tiie most intolenbie arrogttbce ; till 
at length he was driven ^txn the throne bf the 
utifted exertioiM of the unhappy Egjrpdansy and 
Actisones, khig of- Eduo^a. 

Activnes united Egypt and Ethiopta under hit 
gtnnernment* lie bore his prosperity with great 
pndBnce and moderation, . and behaved in the 
most affectsonate manner towards his new sub* 
jects* Having caused a general search to be made 
after the Egyptian robbers, he commanded their 
noses to^ cut off, and then banished diem to 
the-remotest part of the desert, between Synk and 
Egypt, where he buih them a town, which, from 
tiie mutilation of its infiunous inhabitants, was 
diatingnialied by the name of Rhinocolura« 

On the decease of Actisanes, the throne was 
left at the disposal of the Egyptians, and they 
accordingly elected Mendes for their king. His 
actions, however, were, in all probability, unwor- 
thy notk:e, as he is merely celebrated in history 
for btnlding a sepulchral labyrinth. 

After Mendes, ensued an anarchy or interreg- 
num for five generations, at the end of which 
a Memphite, of ignoble extraction, was exalt- 
ed to the ro^ seat. The priests characterised 
him^ as a magician, and pretended tiiat he could 
assume whatever form he pleased. His Egyp- 
tXBffi name was Cetes, which the Greeks rendered 
Proteus. During his reign, Paris and Helen were 
driven by contrary winds on the coasts of Egypt, 
in their passage to Troy ; but when the Egyptian 
mohard) understood the perfidious breach of ho- 
spitality the young stranger had committed, he 
commanded him to quit his dominions within 
three days ; at the same time detaining Helen and 

her 
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her husband's treasures, till they in%ht be re^ 
stored to the injured owner. 

Rhampsinitus, the son and immediate suocesscnr 
of Proteus, was of so> avaricious a disposhioii, that« 
Diodorus asserts, his conduct during his whole 
reign, was rather that of a mean-spirited steward 
than of a mighty king. The same author informs 
us, that he was never at any expence, eitherfer 
the honour of the gods, or the wel&re of his 
people, but that his sole delight was in the ang- 
mentadon of his private treasure, which, at his 
decease, amounted to no less than 40(V>00 taients. 
He is, however, said to have been a strict ob- 
server of that good order which had hitherto 
subsisted throughout the kingdom, from its first 
foundation. 

This king was succeeded by seven other, all 
of namelete fame and ignoble character, except. 
Nilus, who is celebrated for the great number of 
canals he dug in the country, and for his endea- 
vours to render the advantages of ^ Nile as ge* 
neral as possible, for which reason the river that 
had been formerly called £g3rptus, was now dis- 
V tinguished by his name. 

Cheops is branded in the page of ancient his- 
tory for his tyranny and impiety. He began his 
reign widi shutting up the temples and forindding 
all public sacrifices; he then bbldly subverted 
the laws, invaded the liberties of his people, and 
finally reduced them to a state of the most diject' 
slavery ; great numbers of them being sent to 
worit in the Arabian quarries, and others being 
burdened with the labour of raising the largest of 
the pyramids. By this and odier works of osten- 
tation, the king was reduced so low, that he ex- 
posed his daughter to prostitution for gain. She 

complied 
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tiMftlXM wi^ Km injunctioiis, and is said <» liave 
t^qcnyed eftch of tier gallants to contribute a stone 
tomida a smafl pfrainid wMch slie built, after her 
£Rtiier*s ex»nple, to perpetuate h^ memory • 
- This ^rfaahical pdnce^ having reigned fifty 
ipioHrs, i^sas aocoeeded by his brother Cephrenee, 
ivlMNse actions were strictly consonant with those 
cyf his predecessor. He also erected a j^ramid, 
bat its dimensions were considerably smalkr tlran 
those of the other. He reigned fifty-six years, 
and left orders that his remains shoudd be depo^^ 
sited in his pyraanid; Uit ndther this king nor 
Cheops ob^ned tlieir wish in tiiis respect, as 
(heir friends, dreading the rage of the populace, 
buried <them in silence and obscurity. 

Egypt Itfiving thus groaned beneath the sway of 
tyroimical ^power, for the space of one hundred 
and six years, was next governed by Mycerinus> 
Hie son of Cheops, who, b^g of a merciful dis- 
position, and abhoning the imfMety of his deceased 
relatives, opened the temples, restored the sacri* 
dees, encom^ged his people to follow their re* 
i^ective avocations with avidity, and cheerfully re- 
<^ssed the injured to the best of his ability. This 
tohduct might naturaUy have been supposed to 
have drawn down blessings upon his person and 
femily ; but, on the contmry, his beloved daugh- 
ter was torn 'from his arms by death, and the 
oracle at Butus pronounced that his own tife 
should continue but six years more. In conse* 
quence <^ this predication the king s^ntto remon* 
stratc with the oracle, alleging thiit his father and 
tmcle, who were monsters of impiety, had been 
blessed wi* length of days '; while he, who had 
reverenced the gods, and acted with justice and 
humamty towards his subjects, was requited with 
' Vol.'!. T so 
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■o iiftigittefiil a aemenoe* To thig (e^KMUdatioA 
tbe- onck ref^ed, that Cheopt and t^epfarenea 
were acqtuunted with the dcme oC fiite (which 
had doonud the EgyptiaDs to one hiuuked and 
fiftjr yean of severe xniserf 9) and had acted o6n- 
formabiy thereto ; but as tl^ present reigii had 
kitemipted the course of the destined affictiol^- 
it must therefi»e be suddenly terminated. My- 
oerinusy fincting his doom irrevocabky resolved 
to make the most of his allotted time ; and w- 
denng a splendid ilhimination to be prepared 
every nighty he devoted the whole of his tim!^ 
Id feasting and revelry, thencefiNrwwd making 
no distinction be^een day and night* He is 
also said to have erected a pyramid^ which frcmi 
the bans to the middle was of Ethiopian stone, 
and inscribed^ on the northern front with the 
name of the itiyal founder* 

Though we are unable to fix with accuracy 
the time of hb snocesslofi, we shall now pioceed 
to notiee Gne^^iactus, a king renowned for his 
temperance and for the execrati<m he denounced 
against Menes, who first introduced excess and 
luxury among the Egyptians* This execratiMi 
resulted from the sweet repose Miich Gnephac^us 
enjoyed, after a day of fiattigue and slendS^ diet, 
in the midst of a bamn desert ; and by consent 
of the priests it was engraved upon a pillar in the 
temple of Thebes* 

Bocchoris, the son of this abstemious prince, 
was sumamed the Wise, on account of his great 
prudence and knowledge; though his personal 
appearance is said to have been despicable* He 
is called the fourth Egyptian law-giver; and his 
excellent deci»on$ were retained for several ages, 
after his death* The lustre of his qualities was, 

however, 
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Ivoweverf in some degree, ed^eed by Mi kioi^ 
ckiime leve •£ money ; and he drew a genehil 
odium apmi himadl^ by letting in a wM baft 
to the pacred aimnal adkd Mnens, though the 
latter obtained a complete victory over hb anta^ 
gonist» Prerious to tint c¥ent| Bocchoiis was 
highly venerated by his sobjects, but at last he 
was taken captive by Sabbaco, the Ethk^an, and 
fut to death* 

Asychis, whom some ati^iors suppoie to ha:«e 
been the same witii Bocchoris, is said to Iwve 
buiU the eastern portico to the temple of Vulcan 
with pecnfiar magnificence ; to h«re erected u 
.pyrataid oi hfkkf on which appeared a vaunting 
•Inacription ; and to have enacted a law, whereby 
a man m^fat borrow money on the dead body of 
his &ther. 

The throne was now fiBed by a blind man 
aaaiiQd Anyaus who, on the invasion of his king- 
dom by Sabba c o^ fled for shelter to the fens. 
. .&abbaco» who is said to haire condemned the 
^unhappy Bocchoris to the devolving fiames» no 
sooner found himself established in his new dig- 
nity, than he laid aside his cruelty, and became 
a pattern of clemency and' pdicy. He was 
excited to the invasion ai Egypt by a dream, 
which assured him that he should hold that coun- 
try for the space of ^ty years* During his coa- 
^ tinuance in Egypt, he exhibited the brightest 
proofs of wisdom and piety, and studied to ren- 
der his power serviceable to all his subjects* At 
length, however, he had a. vision in his sleep, 
wherein the tutebr god of Thebes informed him. 
that he could no loi^r retain the Egyptian dia- 
dem with happiness imd security, uidess he mas- 
sacred the priests as he passed Oirough them with 
. . his 
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In guards* BieooMqiKiioe^f Una viaioBhe^cBt 
Ibr the pricata^ and TCaigmg.die eraam, win^ 
kc had now hM for tha prooaiaed tenn of fiftf 
fcarS) 1m setiitfied into Ethiopia. On thia Anjraa 
came forth from hkhaduig place, and reaaswnad 
the rcina of government^ having farmed an iabad 
idiiring Ins Img abaeaoe, onoifmed €^* earth and 
iiriwa^ for hia hatntatioa* • 

Sethon, king of Egypt, and priest o£ Vidcan^ 
injiiriaualf dmaled the mliitaiy oader t>f their 
hmda and ancient prmkgea ; in eeaaeqtience of 
mfAdk they thosg^ thcmadvea abaolvwl ftotA 
Ihetr allogunce, and fiitniy reaolred not to bear 
arma under hia:caBamand» iDtUaatateafaffior^ 
Egypt waa thtcatencd with an invasioo by Se» 
mchefib, king of Aaayria* Sedi^D^ paicdving 
his danger, had now recourse to the men wtiem 
hr hikd' titeated with sudk infuatict; but fading 
them obitiBate in tbehr detarminadon, Ui ' iep a iwJ d 
to hia godt mid in the deepest diatnaaimpiBrad 
his aaaiatwncy^ Whitat he w^ isr the ituple 
te foil into a deepslecp, duiiag which he wah 
gined Vukan stood before him, exhorting lum ta 
march against the enemy^ and pramiakig toxrowm 
hia efforts with a complete victery. Reanimated 
by. tins dream, he aiaeasfaled a body of trader 
•men, tabourers, and artificers, and boldly conv- 
•mcnoed hia match .tofwaids Pelmium. The nig^ 
After hia arriTal^ an ii:£nite mafttttude of Md rata 
^ntevad the enemy's campy and gnswod aiititt 
jqfiiiveray sfaidd-atraps, and bow^atiingB, to pieccvf 
in conaequenoi; of which Sethon. pursued them 
with great sfeuj^er, and in memory of themv- 
'faoulatia event, erected a stalne of atone in the 
^nqdbeof Vulcan, holding a i»t m one hand, and 
beanog an inscription to this effect : ^ Whoever 

beholdeth 
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iMteIMb me, kt him kam to w f t te m x the 
gods." Snoh 18 the aooomitgtv^nbf Herodotus; 
tat we are incliaed to w^tpose, liith M. RoUm, 
timt this slory is merely an idteration of that which 
is namted in the xvii. chap* of the second Book 
of Kings. We them lead UiatSennachefibykii]^ 
of the ^ssTnans, havii^ vanquished all the neigh- 
bouring nations, designed to besiege UeaeUah 
in Jerusalenu The Jewish .ministers, alarmed for 
thdr own safety^ s^t (in of^Kmtion to the advice 
c^ their fHince and the prophet Isaiah) to the 
Egyptians and Ethiopians Ibr assistance* These 
armies united and marched immediately to their 
eelief ; but were overthrown in a pitched battle by 
the Assyrians, who pursued them into Eg^pt, 
and hindered the country* At his return from 
j^Qce, on the very night preceding his intended 
assault of the holy city, he lost one hundred four* 
score and five thousand men, by the immediate 
ittdginent of God, placed in jthe hands of the de- 
stroying angel* This was the rtalfact / but as it 
was no ways honourable to the natives of Egypt, 
they endeavoured to Uim it to their advantage by 
eoiTupting the circumstances, and weaving it into 
the tale recited by Herodotus* 
' After the death of Sethon, Egypt was divided 
mto twelve kingdoms, and as many nobtes seized 
«n ^e government of the state* These kings en^- 
tered into the strictest association for the puhfic 
wel&re, and built the famous Is^yrinth already dc^ 
acnbed, in order to perpetuate their names to the 
latest ages* Their government wa& for a consi- 
derable time attended with.peace, and their regular 
ti<»is were productive of satisfection and harmony; 
till at ki^th being all assembled in the temple of 
T2 Vulcan, 
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Vuicaiiy PtamnttftiolMi pMscnted h» libttiiii la 
llki hctact^ tbe iugh pitest hmag neglectod to 
provide him witk « f^eii homL Tim oecorv. 
rcnce, HMMigb pumfy accideoM, was obtcnwd bjr 
the other Idtigs a» «» iD«ii8iMexm& augury i«qiece« 
ii^ their ivS^ire ibitaEies, aft the^r maaodu^iy 
reooUected that an onde had alfofuedy the mao 
who should offer bis lihatUm to Vokaa in a bm* 
2en cupy should be kbg erf" all EgjrfiU Thffjr 
thought it therefore pnukut to secuie tbemsd?ea 
lh>m his attempts, and uBaniinousIf i^;i«cd to 
hanish him into the femiy parts of the couMry^ 
Psammetichus withdrew iu pursuaBCe of bn sou 
tence, but sent to the oracle of Lateaai to eu^idie 
hf what means he might hope for redress^ The 
oracle affirmed, in answer, tlmt brazen men woidd 
suddenly arise from the sea and a^tnge the se* 
irerity of his treatment. Hus deelaiation waare^ 
garded as a flat absurdity; but not long ai^ some 
Grecians, Carians, and loaians, landed in brass 
^ armour, which Psammetichus regarding as the 
accomplishment of the mysterious predktkHi^ 
immediately engaged the strangers by large pro* 
mises to stay with him, and uinting them widi 
such Egyptians as espoused his cause, he obmined 
k decisive victory over the eleven kings, and seiz- 
ed on the whde kingdom for himself* Thus was 
the duodecemvirate dissolved^ after it h^ coiid'^ 
mied fifteen years. 

^ Psammetichus, thus possessed of llie Ardiia 
jj^Q* ^vithout a rival, is scud to have reigned with as 
much policy, wisdom, and magnificence, as * 
any of his predecessors. He rewarded his allies to 
the fell extent of his promise. He also gave theni 
certain lands on each side of the Mite) and ho- 
noured 
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soared tbem iMi'tkt ttilM of aeteralyouDg 
'E^ yp f m a n who iraie dcifaoot of lettnlng the 
Gnek langwi^ HerodotOB kifomts «io, that he 
UlHt the Bouthem poitiooto the teanpU of ¥t*t 
can, add mlsoGl a magniiceiit edifice fbr Ihe ro* 
cqitmi dr the god Apis. 

The partiality eat piew e d hy Mb momrdtk lo# 
werda the fiirfetgners who |4aced him on- the 
thnwie waa to obnoxkras to the Egyptians; that 
two htaidfed thousandof them qoHted his servke 
at once, atid remov^ in s{Mte of ewtry remon* 
a^raneO) to the tetntdries of Ettnopku Puamie^ 
lleiius, however, contrived to repair this loss bjr 
opening his ports to all strangers, m oppontion to 
the reserved maxtnis of his predecessors) and bf 
entering into an advantageous allianoe with tiie 
Athenians and other Greek nations* After a 
reign of ^ly-foor years he died, and waa boried 
in the temple of Minerva at Sais. He is cele»> 
brated for the fdege he laid to Azotus in Syria, 
winch held out against the whole power of Egypt 
for twenty^une years; and he is said to have 
been the first king who senbpersons to ^soever 
the springs of the Nile, and to have adopted a 
Gongular experiment* m order to prove which 
was the most ancient nation in the world. 

On 

*.PiaRinieticha», t>eiD|^ aaxioM to pMVt whcdicr the 
JEfrj^tians were in rality the moat andont natioB vpOD earth, 
caused two children born of poor parents to be brought ua 
In a hovel, under the care of a shepherd, who Was to nourisn 
them with ?oats* milk, and to seclude them carefully from 
every other human being, that they might never have an oppor- 
taaity of heaving an articulate soiund At cbe«o4af twoycai«» 
as the shepherd was one day entering the hut to feed thoia 
children, they both extended their litde hands towards luin» 
•ryipg out a( the auac tiin^ ^hs Mht* TKty were ' 
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Mill* In ^ic itgf fmnrntw rnmntoi hm reigp, 

Ifte attevipted to cut • c«ial Oat flugkt umte 

the Red tea with tiie NHe; but after much exr 

pcaoe end labour he vaa waooed hf an grade 

ID deiiat» He accoidiiigly ^re .19 hia de* 

aigui huilt • fl^t of ^fiXkfB in the oorAem 

aeaf and another m Uie^aanala of the AnJmxk 

gu^; aqd aent oot eome of the moat expert 

PhmniriBn mariueriy .upon a diacoTerjr of tic 

African coaata. Nor wia he only gveat at aeOf 

but alao Ibnnidable 1^ land. The 8eii|ifeuie cs» 

preaily aayat thathe wentoutagainattbeknigof 

Aaayria* In this expedition he waa <^ipoaed bjr 

Jonah, who waa mortally wounded in the Talft^ 

of Megiddo, after Nechua had in wn aaaerted 

that his anna were not taken.up with the leaat 

design to do that prince any prejudice. The 

conqueror then proceeded to the banks of the 

Eupiirates, subdued the city of Carchemishf and 

at Uie expiration of three moothS) returned towards 

Egypt* Hearing that Jehoahaz had raised him* 

aelf . to the throne in Jerusalem, he ordeied him 

to appear before him at Ribbdi in Syria, where 

he loaided him with chains, and sent him prisoner 

into Egypt* He then visited Jerusalem ; made 

FJtakim king oyer Judah, changing his name to 

Jehoiakim, uid imposing on him a tribute of one 

tsdent of gold and a hundred talent0 of silver* 

Thus 

;fncdltatdy tak^n to court, that the king misht hear than 
i^cak ; and after much enquiry it was found Uiat tbe Pi/y 
gUuu called hread by the name of AceAas. The Egyjptiana 
were thereloK .obliged to re^pi the honour of antiquity or 
lather of. priurit j to the Phrygians. 
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Thosheb cfcM M LBiw ter of- Judeaand Sym ; toA 
in commcmocatioBi of fan goodfiirtiniet he conae* 
cmted to Apollo tine garments wUch he htd worn 
in hia movt sfiicndid tngagenientB. 

HiB ef^oyment of these new ac q ui a Kk ms wa% 
toirevtf^ butaf sliortdaFation ; for in a few years 
lie was siiBiiicfuDf defeated and stripped of d) hi* 
poisseasions in Syria and Judea by Kebochadneasr 
aar^ king of Babylon^ ^o undertook to dnvc die 
Egyptians feom Carchcmish, and recover the Syf 
rian and Phcnicisa pmriofiea* After iMs period^ 
the .actions of Nedms gradually .dwindled into 
.cbacusity^ nor did he again attempt to quit tlie 
bcwndaries of hb own kingdom* He.dkdinthe 
.sixtBtnlh year of liis reign, and left the kingdom 
to his son* 

• P s an i m is .hdd the re|^ dignity but fen* ^ 
.MX years ; and history contains notlmigisfr- ^^' . 
qMcdng him worthy of mcntioiv ewept that 
be made an expedition into Etfciopta* During tins 
rteign a splendidemfaassf waa sent by the Elesnsta 
knaw'whethcBrthe.mast aagie figypdaos canld4i» 
•cover any defert in die Olympic games. Thekin|^ 
accordingly caned an aasembly of the moat J«di» 
cams men in hbdondnioiiB, who hming hcai^ 
all that ooold be said ia fiEvgnr of the . iaslitatian 
and its regulations, asked the £leans whether 
strangers stod citizens were both admitted to con<- 
tend at their games ; tfid on the Eieans replying 
that they were open to any one, the Egyptians 
pronounced their conduct erroneous, since it was 
natural they should &¥Qur their fellow-citizens 
more than fereignenk 

Apries, the son of PsamnAr, and the- Pharaoh 
.Hophtk of hol)r wnt, entered irtto a league with 

Zedekiaiib 
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Zedekiah, king of Judth, ag«iiMt the ting of 
Babylon* Alxmt two years wter this transactkn 
which marked lus accession, he led out an army 
to the relief of Jerusalem, then dosely besieged 
by Nebuchadnezzar ; but finding that the Bi^y- 
lonian resolved to give lum battle, he retreated 
bastiiy to hif own country, and abandoned the 
Jews to the implacable fury of thdr enemy* To 
reward this breach of fidth, Ezeldel predicted 
that the Egyptians should be confounded and 
desolate for forty years, and that they should gra- 
dually degenerate till they should have do power 
to elect a monarch of their ovm. The scripture 
speaks of Apries in very disadvantageous tenns, 
and finally threatens him with a violent death, 
which was his fate. 

The fiilfilment of these prophecies and threat- 
ctiings are satisfiurtorily recorded, even by prafiane 
historians, who inform us that Apries, in conae^ 
quence of exposing the Egyptians to a dreadfol 
defeat, by sending them to the relief of Andican, 
lung of Lybn, caused an umversal defection 
amonc^ lus aubjccts ; that ia the h<^ of appea»- 
4Dg the iMsturiMoice by the mediation of his si^ 
posed friend Amasis, he fumiafaed the rebels 
with a valiant leoder, * whom they accor£ngiy 

saluted 

* Diiriog theie i atcn ia e conunotioiM, Egypt was invaM 
t»7 NebacMdnessar, who mMenibly harawed die counoy, 
and Icdgreat numben of its iiihabitanU into captivity. At 
leneth, howerer, he came to an accommodation with Amass, 
«nd quitted the kin«]om with an immciuc booty, which had 
been promised him by the God of Israel, in these wordi, 
•* Nebuchadnessar^kingof Baboon, caused his army to aenre 
a great service against TTrus, yet had he no wages, nor hk 
army fof Tyrus. Therefore, thus saitfa the Lord God, I will 
frive the ^ndof Egyft unto Nebuchadnezzar, kingof fiabyloa, 
and it shaU be the wages for his army.** 
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saluted king of Egypt; and that Aprils, being 
vanquished in a pitched battle near Memphis, 
was taken captiTe by the usurper, idio for some 
time treated him with great respect ; butatlength 
delivered him into the hands of the pec^e, who 
immediately strangled him, and laid his body 
among his deceased ancestors, in the temfde of 
Minerva./ 

Ama^ is generally believed to have 
been of plebeian extraction^ upon which ~*^^' 
account he met with no respect from 
his subjects in the beginning of his reign. He, 
however, thought it most prudent to subdue 
their termper by an artful mode of conduct, 
and to c<»iciliate their affections by gentleness 
and reason* He caused a golden cistern, in 
which he used to wash his feet, to be melted 
down and cast into a statue, which by his 
express order was exposed to public adoration* 
The people hastened in crowds to perform their 
devotions before the new god, when the king in« 
formed them of the vile uses to which it had once 
been applied, though it was now become an ob*, 
ject of their worship* The application of tht^. 
remark had the desired success, and the king waa 
from that time treated with due veneration* He 
always atteikled closely to business, during the 
morning, and devoted the rest of the di^ tOQUrth 
and conviviality : but as he- sometimes carried his : 
gaiety bey^md due bounds, his fiiends assured him 
that he would infallibly render himself contemp- 
tible by the unsuitableness of his conduct: to 
which remonstrance he readily answered, that 
the mind of man required retoation to preserve 
its Clergy ; and that it was as impos^le to be 
always serious, as for a bow to continue always 
bent, without sustaining a material injury* 

He 
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tie Mh li inligbificMt povtko to tbe 
Minerva at Sab ; ivittoved an e^oe* consigtmg 
ef one single sKxiei from Elephantinatotlie sasRe 
dtf ; IboMed liie gretti temple of Im at Mem- 
phis; aad enriched the <odier oetebmted templea 
with' a profusion t>f gife and omanoents* He 
seeBM t» have had a strmig paniatity fin* the 
Greeks, to whom he granted some impoftent 
pti^leges ; and gare free pemndsslon to setUe ei- 
ther in tftie famous mart of Naucratisy or upon 
the sea-coasts. So great was his fiime for mum- 
ficence and fcomanit^, that m^en the IMpHians 
endeanRoured to raise a eontribatkn towards the 
rfebuilc^g of their temple, which liad ^en de* 
stpoyvd'bjr fire, he T^rtmftaHly gsive them a thou- 
sand talents (tf alum* He made an affiance \ntlt 
ihe C3^rei^anis, and married Ladice, the daughter 
6f Critoboltts* After the consummation of ion 
nuptials, he sent a gilded statue of Minerra and 
his own portrait to (lie city of Cyrene; to the 
dty of lindus he presented two stdne statues of 
Hie same goddess ; and to Samos he sent two 
wooden images of himself, which were seen 
standinig several ages alterwurds behind the gatoa 
of the gieat templeof Juno. 1\» these particutos 
we may add, Ihat he was the first piince who 
coiiqtiered Cyprus, and extorted a tiibute from its 
Widbitahts. 

' Hitherto we have spoken of Atnasis as a great 
and happy monarcti, but we are nchr dhUged to 

confess 

* Twe thcataod mea wck cmploytd dnriiig ihtt space of 
tbree yean in tniOfl|pDrti»^ dm csirMrciio^ry edifice, whid» 
measured twentj-oDe cubits io firoot, fourteen 'm depth,, and 
eight iu height 5' the isterior dlmensione were eighteen cubits, 
iwdvc, and five. 
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txAife^ that his reig;il, howev'er glorious in some 
particiUars, was mixed lyith ignominy, and that 
his latter days were darkened by one of the most 
dreadfiil storms that ever threatened the safety of 
Egypt* Xenophon assures us that Egypt was 
subdued by Cyrus ; which must have been during 
this long reign* Herodotus asserts, that Amasis 
and Croesus were leagued together against Cyrus ; 
and it is well known that Nebuchackiezzar almost 
ruined the whole kingdom ; though no mention is 
made of this destruction by profiauie authors, who 
have either copied from the ancient records of 
Egypt, or depended upon the oral traditions of the 
Egyptian priests, men who would naturally exert 
themselves to, hide from every scrutinizing eye 
the foul dishonour of their nation. 

Amasis, having by some means exasperated 
Cambyses the Persian against him, was threatened 
w^h an invasion by that prince, immediately .after 
the death of Cyrus. At the same time Phanes of 
Halicamas^us, commander of the Grecian auxi- 
liaries in the pay of Amasis, quitted Egypt upon 
some private disgust^ and embarked for Persia* 
Amasis was justly alarmed at the gathering cloud, 
and was perfectly sensible how great a loss he 
must sustain in the defection of a man who, as a 
valiant captain, a judicious counsellor, and a per- 
son thoroughly acquainted with all state affairs, 
might strengthen the hands of Cambyses, and &- 
cilitate the destruction of Egypt* He therefore 
sent out a swift sailing galley to pursue the fugi- 
tive, who was accordingly overtaken at Lycia; 
but haying intoxicated his guard, he rendei^d 
abortive all the schemes of Amasis, and proceeded 
without molestation to the court of Cambyses* 
. About the same period of time Amasis, .as if 
, , Vol. I. U destined 
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destined to involve himself in accamulated- tms- 
IcHtunesy renounced the friendship and idliance 
which had formerly subsisted between hini and 
Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos. In consequence 
of this preposterous behaviour, Polycrates efiered 
to assist Cambyses with a fleet of sh^, in his pur* 
t>osed invasion* Thus we see the Egypdan prince 
at once devoted to destruction by an implacable 
enemy, deserted in his utmost need by a valued 
officer, and despised by the man with whom he 
had formeriy lived in the most remarkable har- 
mony. Previous, however, to the commencement 
of the impending storm, Amasis paid thd debt of 
nature, in the forty-fourth year of his reign ; and 
left a distracted kingdom to his son* 

Psammenitus had scarcely assumed the 
ensigns of his new o£Bce, when Cambyses 



B. C. 



appeared on the frontiers with a powerful 
army. A body of forces was levied with all possi- 
ble expedition, to elude the pressing danger ; but 
the Persian laying siege to Pelusium, made him- 
self master of that important city, witiiout the least 
opposition from the Egyptian garrison, who durst 
not aim an oHensive weapon at the enemy's army, 
lest they should injure some of the dogs, cats, or 
other sacred animals, which Cambyses had craftily 
placed before his troops. 

Immediately after the surrender of Pelusium, 
Psammenitus advanced to stop the progress of his 
foe: Previous to the engagement, & Greeks 
who served under Psammenitus, anxions to' ex- 
press their indignation against their &ithless coun- 
tryman Phanes, brought his children into the 
camp, killed them before their father's fece, and 
drank their blood in the presence of the two ar- 
mies. This barbarity roused the Persian soldiers 

to 
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to vengeance} and they immediately commenced 
their revenge with such fury as soon put the Egyp- 
tian forces to flight) and covered the field with thefr 
.dead bodies. Those who escaped the slaughter fied 
.to Memphis, where they soon after tore a Persian 
herald to pieces^ and carried his limbs in a horrid 
tri^imph through the city. They were, however^ 
Aoon besieged oy their inveterate foes, and com- 
j)elled to surrender at discretion i when their 
enormities were rewarded by the public execution 
of the imme nobility, among whom was the son 
of Psamxnenitus* The Egyptian monarch himself 
was taken captive^ but Gambyses restored him to 
his libertyi and wouid probably have entrusted him 
.with the administration of af^rs ; but this usage 
.made no impression on his vindictive spirit, which 
thirsted for revenge on the conqueror; he was 
therefore condemned to drink bull's blood, and 
expired af|er a dismal reign of six months, and a 
short paptivity* 

. Gambyses nowpn)ceeded to Sais, which was th^ 
burjing-^jdace of the Egyptian kings ; and having 
caused tlu^ dead body of Amasis to be taken from 
the sepulchre, he exposed it to a thousand indigni- 
tieS} and finally ordered it to be reduced to ashes. 
tie aftevwards pillaged and burnt the Theban 
temples ; killed the god Apis with his own hand ; 
and ordered the priests to be severely whipped* 
These severities made so strong and dreadful ai% 
impression upon the minds of the wretched Egyp« 
tians, that they aflerwards regarded the Persians 
with the most irreconcileable aversion. 
. In the reign of Darius Hy^staspis, they broke 
out into an open revolt, and remained in a state of 
rebellion ags^nst the Persians, till the second year 
pif XerxeS) -whisa they were chastised for their ^re-> 

sumption^ 
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sumption, and reduced to greater subjection than 
before, under one Achxmenes, who was appcnnted 
their governor. 

Their sufferings, however, seem rathar 
46a* ^ ^^^^ irritated than broken their spirit ; 
as we find them revolting agsdn, in the 
fifth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus. At thik 
period they persuaded Inarus, king of Lybia, to 
'fill their Vacant throne, and implored as^tance 
from the A^enians, who embraced with eager- 
ness this opportunity of driving the Persians from 
Egypt. These auxiliaries, attacking the Persian 
fleet, took and destroyed fifty sail of thdr ships ; 
and then sailing up the Nile, hastened to join the 
Egyptian and Lybian forces, under the banner 
of Inarus. Having effected their purposed junc^ 
tioh, they ventured to attack the Persian generaly 
though hus army consisted of three hundred thour* 
sand effective men ; and their attempt was crown- 
ed with such success, that a third part of the 
enemy were shun, together with the general him- 
self, and the rest fled to Memphis, where they 
took refuge in the best fortified part of the city, 
Called the White Wall. 

• The Egyptians, elated with this briffiant success, 
now supposed that they had completely delivered 
themselves and their posterity fiiom the severity 
of their oppressors : but, at the end of three years^ 
during which they had blocked up the Persians in 
the White Wall, they were engaged and defeated 
by Artabazus, go^*emor of Silicia, and Mega^f^zos, 
governor of Syria. Inarus was wounded in the 
engagement, but he retreated with his Athenian 
allies and the remnant of the Egyptian army to the 
city of Byblus, in the island of Pros6pitis, where' 
he sustained a siege of eighteen months duration. 

Thft 
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The ix^ajcyrity of Hit Egyptians laid down their 
{urmsy and acknowledged the sovereignty of Aiv 
laxerxes; but Amyrtxus retreated with a body of 
inen to the fens, .where -he enjoyed his govem- 
ment for several years without molestation, as th^ 
pature of the place secured him against all the at< 
tempts of the Persians. 

Inarus and his adherents, in the mean time^ 
were fully occupied in defending themselves 
figsdnst the vigorous attacks of the enemy : but^ 
at lei)gth, the latter having recourse to stratagemi 
di-ained that branch of the Nile which contained 
^e Athenian fleet, and thus efiected a passage- tp 
the island* Inarus and the Egyptians now surren-i 
dered tiiemselves, on condition of being secured 
in their lives ; but the Atheniaiis set. their vessel;^ 
pn hre, and resolved to sell tlieir lives at the 
dearest r^Jte : the Persians, however, thought fi.t 
to offer such terms as were accepted. At this 
jjuncture, a^ fleet of fifty Athenian sliips appeared 
m the river, on behalf of the besieged ; but they 
]Hrere immediately destroyed by the Persians, and 
with theif destruction ended the war between 
Inarus king of Egypt, and Ailaxerxes of Persi% 
under whose government the Egyptians ever after 
Remained quiet, and m^e no faither exertions fop 
the recovery of their libeily. Sartamus was now 
left as governor of Egypt, and Inarus was carried 
tQ Su^ ; . where, in violation of the Persian ge- 
neral's promise, he was condemned to the igno^ 
minious death of the cross. 

Amyrtsus, th^Saite^ still remained in possessions 
of the marsliy country; and in the fifteenth year 
of Artaxerxes, was joined by an Athenian fleet o| 
^ixty sail, but notliing worthy of notice has tiian^- 
pirwl, to the prejudice of the Persians." 

U2 In 
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In the tenth year of Darius Nothus, the tSscan* 
tent of the Egyptians again burst through the bai^ 
riers of restraint, and &ey recited a third lame 
from their detested conquerors. Amyrtxus being 
itpprised of their designs, was inspired with the 
most enthu»astic ardour in behalf of his distressed 
countrymen; and rushing from. his sequestered 
abode, put himself at the head of the rebels, and 
performed such prodigies of valour, as effectoallf 
drove the Pernans beyond the fiontiers, and left 
him monarch of the whole kingdom. 

Elated with his glorious success, and buniing 
with the desire of revenge, Amyrtacus resolved to 
carry his arms uito Phoenicia; that, in confederacy 
with tlie Arabians, he might drive the Persians 
fiom thence also. This expedition, however) 
proved unfortunate to the Egyptian, who was en^ 
gaged by Darius in person, and overtiirown. 

PauMris, the son of Amyitaeus, was now elected 
to the throne of Egypt, with the consent Of the. 
Persians ; by which mesois die Egyptians, though 
probably tributary, experienced some alleviatioh 
(^ their misfortunes, under a governor of dieir 
own nation. 

, Subsequent to this reign was that of Psamme- 
tichus, a barbarous and ungrateful prince, who, 
hearing that Tamus, a Memphite by birth, had 
quitted the Persian service, and saHed fcM* Egypt 
with his family and effects, fell tq)on him as an 
enemy ; and caused him to be inhumanly nmrder- 
ed with all his followers, that his treasures might 
be conveyed into the royal cbiFers. 

Nei^ereus, who next succeeded to the throne, 

sent a squadron of an hundred galleys to assist 

Ike Laeedaemonians in their war against the Per- 

siansi and *8uppiied them vrith j600,000' bushels 

^ - of 
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of corn, fbr the sub^^tenoe of tiieir anny ; but 
^e vessels which carried this valnable presetif^ 
irere alt taken by the Persian fleet at Rhodes^ and 
never.reached the place of their destination. 

Acoris, the successor of Nephereus, ' 

entered into a treaty agahist the Per- '^' 
«ans, with the Tyr^s, Barceans, Ara- 
bians, and the king of Cyprus. About the 
same time Gaus, the only survives of the §bl' 
mily of Tamus, who, like his &ther, had been 
promoted to the nnk'of admiral in Persia, quitted 
the serfice ; and casing with him a g^reat part of 
the fleet and army, formed an alliance with the 
£g;yptians and Lacedxmonians. But soon after- 
wards Gaus was assassinated, by some of his 
treacherous followers, and vatioutf other incidents 
iconsptred to set aside the designs which began to 
alarm die Persian power* 

Thirty years after the accession of Amyrtaus to 
tiie throne of £gypt» and the expulsion of the 
Persians, Artaxerxes Mnemon threatened the 
Egyptians with a cruel war. Great preparations 
'Were accordingly made, and Acoris engaged a 
great number of mercenaries under the command 
of Chabrias the Athenian ; but, previous to the 
commencement of hostilities, Acotis died and left 
the kingdom to his son. 

Psammuthis enjoyed the regal dignify but one 
year; and his actions seem to have been unim- 
portant, as they are passed over in silence by his^ 
torians. 

Nepherotes his successor, reigned but four 
months. He is called the last of the Mendesian 
race. 

The sceptre now devolved to Nectanebis, who 
in the second year of his reign, was invaded by 

the 
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the Peruan fleet mi army. OwiBg» howevef, ^ 

the king's precautions, and the mutual jealqusie^ 
that subsisted between the Persian QommanderSi 
the attempt of the enemy was rendered abortive f 
and tHey were finally obliged to retreat, by the in- 
undation of tiie Nile* 

Five years after this event, Agesilaus, ldi\g of 
Sparta» visited Egypt in character of an ambas« 
fador, to request succours fi>r the LacedemonianS| 
who were severely distressed, by the Th^bans ; 
and, in seven years after this embassy, Nectanebis 
died* 

. Tachos, the succeeding ^ prince, collected all his 
forces, in order to frustrate Uie plans of his anilntious 
enemies, who had not yet relinquished their hope of 
reducing Egyp^ To strengthen, lumself the mor^ 
effectually, he. applied for ^U9cour to the Lacedx^ 
monians, who granted his request, .and^sent him 
^ considerable number of troops undjv tlie com- 
mand of Agesilaus ; but Tachos conceivi^ a disf 
advantageous idea of that monarch, violated his 
promise of appoii^ing him generalissimo of the 
Ibrces, and slighted those counsels which n)ig^ 
have preserved Egypt from destructio%., Haiving 
joined his mercenaries and E^Ptians togeither^ hi 
marched imprudently towards rhffinici^9t4ea[gning 
to attack the Persians in that quarter ; bjat, during 
his absence, the Egyptians shook of the\r ^alle- 
giance, and placed his kinsman Nectanebi^ on the' 
Ithrone. Agesilaus cheerfully espoused the cMise 
of the new monarch, in reVenge' for his.uncivi) 
treatment, and thus completed the niin of Tachos ; 
who fled through Ai-abia^ and took refuge .beneath 
the Persian government. , : 

, Nectanebis had ^scarcely 'Obtained the cwwd, 
when a Mendesion came Ibrth with one' hundred 

* thousand 
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•^ousand men to wrest iht sceptre {rom his hands. 
This rebellion increasing daily in strength, became 
at length so • formidable that the king was neces- 
sitated to shut himself up in one of his towers^ 
and endure a siege ; till at length the besiegers 
Ifrere defeated by Agesilaus, who took the Mende* 
sian prisoner, and establi^ed Nectanebis in the 
full possession of his dominions* 

In die twelfUi year of this reign, the Peruana 
made great preparations for the reduction of 
Egypt ; but Ae Sidonians and Phoenicians enter- 
ing into a confederacy with Nectanebis, formed ad 
excellent barrier to his kingdom, as it was impos- 
sible that . the enemy should approach without 
marching through Phoenicia. .Upon this account^ 
the Egyptian prince detached a body of Greek 
mercenaries to join the allies; who, being en* 
couraged with the supply, expelled the Persians 
lh)m their territories, and were immediately after 
joined by the Cypriots, in their struggle for com- 
plete liberty. Darius Ochus being apprised of 
these particulars, resolved to put himself at the 
head of his forces, and to inflict a severe chas- 
tisement upon the unruly Egyptians ; a design 
Irhich was approved and forwaitkd by Mentor 
the Rho^an, who was perfectly acquainted witft 
|lie concerns of Egypt. 

Nectanebis, iii the mean time, assembled an 
army of one hundred thousand men, consisting^ 
of forty thousand mercenaries, and the rest Egyp* 

tians) 

* THis rebellion might have been easily crushed in its 
commencement, if the advice of Agesilaus had been followed; 
iut Nectanebis, supposing the Lacedaemonian would betray 
kim as he had betrayed Tachos, acted diametrically opposite- 
to his directions, till the urgency of his affairs convinced 
him of his error, and induced 1dm to kave the management^ 
ef the war to his scalotts ally. 
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tians; bat tfaey did not altogether amount to % 
third pait of the Persian troops. With some o£ 
them he guarded the passes through which the ene^ 
my must lapproachi and the others weiie i^pointdl 
to garrison the frontier towns. DariuS) on the 
other handi detached three bodies from. Ida armyv 
The first, commanded by Lachares the Theban^ 
sat down before Peluuum: the second, mider 
the command of Nicostratus the Argive^ sail^- up 
the ]^de, in a squadron of the' Persian fleet, and 
bouUng at a convenient place form^ a ftropg e% 
campmeot in the heart of the country ; .^na the 
third remained under the coonmand of A^tor, iii 
expectation of a fitvourable c^ipbrtumty for their 
incursion. 

The whole Idngdom being justly alarmed at th« 
position of Nicostratus, all the neighbouring gtuv 
risons undertook to force him . frbm hia entrendh 
ments ; but after a long and well deputed coniba^ 
the Egyptians were utterly ovjerthrown a|id dis* 
persed. Upon the news of this defest, I>j€^t|Aet 
bis abandoned the- pisses and marched hastily „to 
ihc capital, which he supposed Niopstia^s' would 
assault with hU victorious fleet .and army* T1U% 
removal completed his ruin, as the.Greek gamsofi 
at Pelusium immediately surrendered to Lacharesf 
upon condition that they and their effects should 
be conveyed in safety to Greece ; and M^itor ^e 
Rhodian, entering the country, afiirmed puWcljF 
^t Darius would receive vrith clemency all who 
submitted, but take the most ample vengeance on 
all who presumed any longer to oppose ifim.. TJie 
EgyptiGOis andEgyptianOreeksimme^tely strove 
i^hich should make the most ready submission ; 
abd Nectanebis, thus driven to despair, fled viith 
his treasures into Ethiopia, from whence he never 
attempted to return. 

From 
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' From this tiime Egypt yma a province of 
Persia, till that monarchy ivas subverted ; ^'^' 
and Alexander the Great was received 
tnth open arms by the Egyptians, as their deii- 
irerer from the Persian tyranny. 



€HAP. IV. 

The Biatory of JSgyfit^ Jrom the FcundaHm of the 
first Monarchy y by Ptolemy Soter, to U% Reduc* 
Hon into a J^oman Prwince. 

UPON the division of the Macedonian empire^ 
after the death of Alexander, Ptolemy * \juga% 
was invested with the government of Egypt, Ly- 
bia, and part of Arabia ; provinces which he re* 
tained during his life, and transmitted, with some 
new acquisitions, as an hereditary kingdom, to 

his 

* Historians differ materially in their assertions respecting 
the extraction of this prince ; some affirming that he was a na- 
tive of Kordea^-a smaU place in the prorince oi Mygdonia,-and 
that he was called Lagides, or the son of Lagus, tnough he was 
commonly heUeved to he an illegitimate son of king Philip ; 
others supposing him to have been of the royal family of Ma- 
cedon, not by the father, but his mother Arsinoe, who was 
nearly related to Philip; and others assuring us that he was of 
a- mean descent, and that he served in the Macedonian army 
a$ a common soldier, till his gallant behaviour induced Alex- 
ander to honour him with a chief command. Ptolemy himself 
seems to have preferred the name of JLaeides to any other ap- 
pellation, as he transmitted it to all his descendants ; and 
Epiphanius tells us, that he instituted a military ord^r in ho- 
nour of his father, calling it from his name JLageion. But 
whatever was his real extraction, it is certain that he was 
equally beloved by Alexander, and the army ; and all the an.- 
cients have given him a most extraordinary character 
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hk descendants. He chose the city of Akssn^ 
dria for the usual place of his fcsidenccf and 
gnmted many privileges to all pawns who set* 
tied there9 whether Greeks, Jews, or £^;yptians ; 
in consequence oS which it becsone one of the 
most wealthy and populous cities of the world. 
Hence it b called by the ancients the second me- 
tropolis of the world, the city of cities^ the queen 
of the east, a secoi^ Rome, &c. 

Though Ptolemy exercised the rc^gal 
^^ authority, from the tone of his appoints, 
ment to the government, he did not as- 
sume the title of lui^, till he found himself 
firmly settled in his new dignity, after the un- 
aoccessful attempts of Antigonus and Deme- 
trius, which were relinquished nineteen years 
after the death of Alexander. From this time 
he reigned twenty years, agreeable to Ptdemy's 
canon, and these with the nineteen ascribed by 
that writer to Philip and Akxsnder iE^gus, make 
up the thirty-nine years, which other authors 
suppose Ptolemy Lagus or Soter* to have reign* 

ed 

• This name was first giv«n to Ptolemy Lagns by the 
Rhodians on the following occasion.-~Antieonus haring 
projected the seizure of the island of Cyprus, which was then 
neld by Ptolemy, demanded a squadron of ships fpom the 
Rhodians for the accomplishment of his purpose; but as those 
islanders were sensible of the great advantage which resulted 
from their trade with Egypt, they refused to enter into any 
measures that appeared inimical to the interest of Ptolemy. 
Antigonus, in revenge, sent his son Demetrius with a pow- 
erful fleet and army to reduce their island ; hue Ptolemy af- 
forded such succours to the besieged, during the ^ace of a 
whole year, that Demetrius was obliged to conclude a peace 
upon honourable terms; and the Rhodians, in testimony of 
gratitude, consecrated a grove to Ptolemy, and decreed that 
he should be honoured with the name of 3oter or Saviour, 
in commemoration of their happy deliverance. 
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cA alone. For,inth^lbfiietfa yearofhisreigti ke"' 
'friaced Ptolemy Plulaidel^us on the throne, d«- 
^daring him his partner and succesaor to the king- 

• dom aftcv hia drath. 

Iiv thSa yearr which waa the iSvat of tbt hun* 
' dred and twenty^^fooith olytnpiad, was finished the 
fiunous tower ki the island of Phaios, noticed in a 
'ibnner chapter; and the image of Serapls w«a 
(brought t» Alexandria, liter Ptoiemy had ibr 
'Iln«e^suec^8ai^e years requested it of the king of 
(Pontus without effiect. Of this ddty we have the 
-loBowuig account from the ancients* ^ While 
•Ptolemy Soter was emptoyed in fortifying and 

• cmbdKsfaing the dty of Alexandria^ a yoong mm 
-ef nncommoH beauty and statnre appeared to htm 

In his sleep, admonishmg him to send immediate- 
i|r to Fontus for his statue, and assaring him that 

• 4he dty and kingdom which entertahied it shotlfci 
'^beoome gforkms and powerfbl. Ptolemy, struck 
< with the singuliu^ity of this mion, discovered it to 

the Egyptian priests, whose prolbs^bn related, in 
-m great measure, to things of this nai:ure* Bat as 
•'they acknowledged their ignorance of Pontus and 
■ nil fi^gn countries, the lung had recourse to an 

Athenian, who at that time had the adnnnistra- 

• tion of sacred affairs in Alexandruu From tlds 
person he learned, that near the city of Sinope in 
Pontus, stood a temple greatly resorted to by tlie 
nadves, and consecrated to the infernal Jupiter, 

fnear whose statue stood that of a woman, com* 
monly supposed to be Proserpine. Ptolemy, how- 
ever, being occupied with other affairs, neglected 
to send-in quest oi this deity, till the same vision 
appearing to him agm, threatened him with m- 
evitable destruction if he neglected any longer the 
-advice that had been given him. In consequence 

yVoL. I. X of 
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ti ti«t €aMAf arnhnwiirlMH were imarfediatdy db- 
patched with a piofuakm of rich ptesents, to Scy- 
drothemiS) king of Pontua, to tiy whether they 
.jDOuld persuade him to rdinquiah the imagv. 
They were ooibmdnded ta take Delphos in their 
way, that they might consult the omde of the 
Pythiui Apotto* This they did, and recdved an 
answer frmn the god, which imported that they 
ahould proceed and carry home the ins^ of his 
fiaither, but leave behind that of his si8ta*w Encou- 
raged bf this unequivocal refrfy, they proceeded lb 
Sinope^ presented the king with the gifits of Pto- 
lemy, and explained the nature of their errand* 
Scydrothemis received them graciously, and 
would cheerfully have complied with their re- 
quest, had he not been darned by the menaces 
of the pc^Nilaoe, who would by no means submit 
to the removal of their statue* In this negocia- 
tion three jrears were spent, during which tmto 
several ambassadors were sent fit>m Egypt with 
fresh presents &r the king of Pontus, and his &- 
vourices ; till at length Scydrothemis, b^Dg warn- 
ed by a dreadful vision no longer to retard the ac- 
complishment of the deity's pleasure, yielded to 
the wishes of Ptokmyj and sent the imi^ by sea 
to Akxandma, where a temple was erected for 
its reception, which is said to have surpassed all 
other edifices in beauty and ms^;nificence, except 
tlie capitol at Rome/' 

Ptolemy Soter possessii^ a oonsiderable share of 
erudition, as appears from his hutory of Alexaa** 
der, which was greatly esteemed by the ancioits, 
founded at Alexandria an academy, or society of 
. learned men, who devoted their thne to the stucfy 
of philosophy, and all other sciences. For the use 

of 
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ii these persoBS) he made a coUecden of choice 
booksy which gradually increased under his suc« 
lessors to the finest library in the world* At the 
deadi of Ptolemy Philadelphust it contained no 
less tjian a hundred thousand volumes; and it 
was afterwards enlarged till the number of books 
Amounted to seven hundred thousand* In the 
war which Julius Oesar waged with the inhal»* 
tantsiof Alexandria) t&e most considerable part of 
this libr^ was unfortunately reduced to ashes, 
^t as two separate buildings were erected for the 
same purpose, three huncbed thousand volumes 
ida remained in the Serapeum ; where< we ima-* 
gpne Clec^Hitra deponted the two hundred thou* 
sand volumes of the Pergamean libnuyv which she 
Deceived as a {n^^ent from Marc* Antony* ThiS) 
w^ other addi&ns, rendered the new library 
nsore considerable .^hyan the form^; and though 
k was repeatedly plundered diuing the revolution» 
tbat occurred in the Ronum em]^re> yet it was. 
constantly replenished with books of the utmost 
value^ and retained its incomparable celebrity till 
it was finally destroyed by the orders of an igno- 
rant and en^usiastic caliph, whose absurd religion 
inspired him with an unconquerable aversion to 
literature, truth, and politeness. The museum, 
situated in that quarter of the city called the Bru- 
ehion, stood after the destruction of the library^ 
and lasted till the war of the emperor Aurelian 
with the Alexandrians* Strabo^ speaking of this 
museum, says that it was a spacious edifice ad* 
joining the royal palace, and fronting- the harbour;, 
tiiat it was. surrounded by a portico, where the 
I^losophers walked and conversed together ; and 
diat it was originally, endowed with large reve- 
nues* This institotien seems to have.b^ of a 

similar 
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mfiilar natoie with the colleges of Eiff<^)e ; adft 
as we are iodebted to. these for the great itxm 
they have given to the world, ao did Alexandria 
owe to its muaisum many writers of qound leam- 
ing and rqmtationi as Origeny Atfaanasins» Cfe* 
mens, Alexandrinos, &c« 

Plutarch informs us that the celebrated Deme-^ 
trius Phalereus was the first who. proposed the 
founding both of the museum and tfa^ tibrary, and 
that Ptolemy cheerfuliy embraced the pr(^)osaI# 
a3 being suggested by a man ;who was equally 
eminent for his learning,, and other excelient hjusk 
lifications* When the king had approved trf[ t^ 
adike, and. taken propen sneaau^s for proturisg? 
hooks of the greatest valuer the judioious projodBv 
was charged With thexaxe of the coliection ; aM 
Ptolemy found in his new insdtu&m an ample 
fond ofi irteasuise and diiaecsiont higldy suitsble to 
tiie taste of k prince, who was eminent for his 
own literature, and justly renowned for his eacoo;-!* 
mgement of it in o^rs* . * 

To wftrda the rlose.ef the second year of 

^'3^' Philadelphus* hia fctber Ptdemy Soter^ 
exptned in the eightydbuith jrcar of hia. 
age, atod the focty-firat of .his rngn. . He was: 
i^sputably the be«t prince of hisTace, and left 
behind him an ilh)strious example of {xridence, 
j^ttce, and clemency, which none of his suc^ 
oessors attempted to imitate* He oetsdned the 
same unaffected ease and simplicity <^ manners 
in his royal.dagnity^ as he had shawn while in a 
private station. He did not think himself de- 
graded by conversing with the meanest of his stds-^ 
j^ts :; the. objects of opfn^ssion had at all times a 
free access to his person, and the injured party 
might safdy kx>k .t^ to him for redress and fature 

' protection* 
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protectlbn* When he gave a pubfic enleitEda* 
inent, he ^<aight it no disparagemoit to borrov 
plate of his friends, having no more of his own 
than was ^absohitely requisite for his comxnon use; 
and when his courtiers observed that a monarch 
should be better pit>vided9 he readily answered, 
that the true magnificence of a idng consisted in 
kis enriching others, rather than himselll 

Ptolemy had four wives, viz* Artonis, Thais, 
Euiydice, and Berenice* By the third of these 
women he had Ptolemy Ceraunus, or the Thun- 
derer, who being the eldest of the male issue, was 
in £act the rightfid heir to the crown ; but Bere- 
nice,* whose wit and beauty had guned an entire 
ascendancy over her royal consort, prevailed upon 
him to exdude Ceraunus from the succession, 
and to settle it upon her children ; in consequence 
of which, he resolved to share the throne in his 
lafe<time with her son Philadelphus, to prevent 
the wars that might otherwise arise between the 
brothers, after his decease* He had also issue by 
his other vrives, Lenticus, Lagus, Irene, Ptolemais, 
and Lysandra* 

Ceraunus finding himself disappointed in his 
expecta^ns, quitted Egypt, and fied to the court 
of Seleucus Nicanor, where he was received in 
the most aSectionate manner, and entertained 
with unbounded hospitality: yet the ungrateful 
wretch conspired against his benefactor, and 
treacherously murdered him. He now seized 
the kingdom of Macedcm, which Seleucus had 
recently wrested from Lysimachus; but as he 
could not expect to enjoy these dominions in 
X 3 peace 

* Berenice is said to have borne four children to Ptolemy 
Soter, yIz. Pfaiia4e)phii8j Argseus, Philotera, and Arunoe. 
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pcaceidiile.theqpeenaiidcluldrcnofLy8 . 
vere alivci be iMined the honid resoluticm 
putting tbem todenthi in order to free hiim^ 
from any ai^iehenBt«ms on their acomnu 
. Arsinoe, the -wvioYf of Lyamachiis^ though hid£ 
wter to the usurper, was weU acqutinted with 
hia cruel temper i and had therefore prudently* 
abeconded with her children, on the death of 
Seleucus. Ceraunus Jbowever resolved thait his 
prey should not escape him ; and therefore &iga^ 
ing a passion for ArEunoe, he offered to espouse 
her, and to adopt her two children as his owa. 
This proposal was at first rejected, through dread 
of some unhappy consequence ; but Ceraimusy txr 
obviate all suspicion, repaired to a tem^e whkfa: 
the Macedonians held in the highest venerationf 
and there protested before the statues of the god» 
and the friends of Arsinoe, that he entertained 
no thought inimical to the wel&re of his sister 
and her children* After these solemn protesta« 
tions, the projected marriage was cdebrated widi 
all possible magnificence- Ceraunus cro\nied his 
sister, with the utmost apparent affection, in the 
presence of the whole army, and the royal pair 
made the most pompous entry into the city oF 
Cassandria, whither the king was invited by hia 
deluded bride. The houses of every descr^tioii 
were superbly decorated, the streets were crowdi* 
ed with multitude^ of people who came in their 
best apparel to congratulate their hew sov^^rdgn 
on his accession. to the throne; the twoacmsof 
Aranoe, viz. Lysimachus and Philip, marched 
out of the city to meet their &ther»in-law, who 
embraced them with all seeming tenderness ; and 
Ceraunus together with Arsinoe was put in fiill 
possession of the citadel. But now the incom- 
parable 
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ptit&Ae traitor^ huna^ Mtf attained *kn endsf 
llirew off: liie snask ; caised tke fcmng;^ priaeeft to 
be afisasainaled in the very bRMomof theirdisCmcted 
mfi^er ; .ainl stiippsng ker of aH kef posseaakinsy 
banished her inta Samotfaraoey with odly two wo* 
joBDon tolSKtfendker. .SuchdiaboMcalactJQnAfnight 
be naitarally supposed to incur a dreadful KUSm 
tMif and we accordingly find that this moostes 
of cnsehy was taken prisoner, the Tery next year; 
by the Gmub, .and literally tom to pieces* < Whilo 
we contemplate with korror the mfttchlesftbaf<<» 
barity of this man, we must of necesaity applaud 
tuc prudence of Ptokmy Soter, who exduded 
bim from the throne of Egypt, as that prince was 
certainly aoqoiainted with his biutal disposition* 
: . Ptoleiny PhBadelphus beooming,' by the . 

death of bis &ther, sole master of Egypt ^^2' 
and its dependoKaes, determined- to re- 
venge himself upon Demetrius Phaleieus, fin* die 
honest advice which that able counsellor had 
given to Soter, respecting the. di^x>sal of his 
crowD'; and he accordingly sent him under a 
strong guard to; a remote fortress, where he was 
to remun i)Q. close confinement, till the king 
should resolve t)n the nature of his punishment ; 
but in the mean time the accidentsd bite of an 
asp terminated the life aild sufferings of the illua« 
tmus prisoner, whose uncommon virtues and. 
abilities' merited a better fate. 
: .A£ta! the death of Ceraunus, Arsinoe quitted 
Ike {dace of ker banishment^ and hastoied to<tbe 
court of her brother Philadelphus, who being 
struck witii her. channs, exalted he^ to the paiti** 
stpation of his throne,, a&er he had divorced 
another woman of the same name, whom he had 
ei^used bu his itccessioa t» the crown, but 

whoso 
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irhose jdJousy prompted her to some'trraaoDable 
designs. On the ^scoyctj of the plot, all the 
other consjNratxMTs were executed ; aotd the <meen 
was confined for life to a province of U{^r 
Egypt, bordering upon Ethiqna* 

PTTihus, king of Epinis, having been defeated in 
Italf, by the Romans, afiber a six years war, and 
driven tMsgracefuUy into his own countiy, Ptolemy^ 
Philadeli^us was anxioos to form an alliance with 
the conquerors, whose name began to be highly 
celebrated among foreign nations ; and he accord- 
ingly sent ambassadors to Rome for that purpose* 
This being the first time that any Egyptian had 
visited Rome, the senate was greatly delighted to 
see foreigners come from such a distance to sc^dt 
the friendship of their republic, whose dominions 
were at present confined within a narrow com* 
pass. They immediately dispatohed four ambas- 
sadors to Egypt^ who met with a reception at 
Ptolemy's court suitable to their rank, and 
worthy the magnificence of an Egyptian mbnarch. 
At a spdencfid entertainment given by the king, 
each of them was presented with a crown of gold, 
which diey readily accepted ; but the very next 
morning they placed them on the statues of 
Ptolemy, which were erected in the city* This 
contempt of wealth established the reputation of 
tlie Romans in Egypt, but the king would not 
suffer them to depart without some other tokens 
of his royal fa\'our towards their r^MJibiic and 
themselves ; however they showed the same dis^ 
interestedness on their return, as they deported 
all their presets in the public treasury, befiure 
they gave an account of their embassy to the 
senate* 

. Antigonus Gonatus, king of Macedon, having 

rendered 
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TcMeied hbntelf vety fbrnudihble to the Greciaa 
Btate&9 After the death of Fyrrhuft^ the Athenianaf 
and Lacedxmoniana entered into a oonfederaqr? 
against him, andpennaded Ptolemjr to unite m 
thietr measures* The Egyptian monaich accords 
ing^y sdit a fleet, imder the commend bf Patro* 
clusj to reHere the city of Athens^ vhich Antk 
gcsniB had besieged; hut in consequence <tf a mii^ 
imdesstanding between the commanders, AntU 
gobns prored yictorious ; and Batrochis wfea c/om% 
peUed, for want of ptoTiakms, to sail back intw 
£g]l^pt» without effecting his |lurpose. Happenin^^ 
totoudi at Caunus tnlus passagete.met with thM 
poet Sotsdea^ wiho had ftod from Akzsndiia .Mr 
amd the tengeance of PtdemyV a^aittt whom hC; 
had written a sharp .and scandahxtssatire* Patnn 
dus, thinking; that he had noW an ^xceHent j^ 
portumty of recommendifig^himself to hi4 maater^ 
ferour, caused the poet, who Was equally. famoAw 
for the unbounded license of his muse and bo^* 
hasdoni^ to he wrapped up in is sheet of lesudf- and 
thrown into ^ sea* -^ /' 

: 'Ptolemy who had for a long time en^ 
joyed thesweetaof domestic tranqutlUty^j^^f* * 
was al length unexpectedly alahnedby the ' v 
revolt *of Magas, who had been hithnto regarded 
as one of the king's most failhfol friends* Thist 
man ^was the son of Berenice^ ^. a Macedoniaa' 
officer, previous to her maimage with Ptnlemyi 
Sot«v a&d in consequence of het asccndsncy over 
the. mind of hernial oonsart, she. had obtatnedb 
foi'^ this son the govemment o£ Lyhia andr 
Cyrene; . .Magas having strengthened himself m 
tiuBse pravindes by hmgcpossesubn, tod an ad* 
vantageouainarnage with a princess of Syria, be* 
gan to giv^ the reins to his ambition^ and actually 

' formed 
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tortutd the dengn of driymg his brother finom'thr 
kingdom. With this .deagn, he maix^hed at the- 
head of a nmnerous annf towards the ci^tal, and 
obtained possesion of Pwetonion in his way 
thither, but upon intelligence that the Manaa.^ 
rides had revolted &om him he abandoned his en- 
lerpnze and returned home. The king, wfap waS' 
then with a great body of troops on the fraiitier^ 
had a fiivouiable qxportunity of ^ttmg off the 
rebels, by fidting upon them in the rear; but he; 
was prevented ^m embracing it by a similar re^ 
^t among the Gauls, whom be had taken into 
his service, and who had now resolved to adze- 
die throne for themselves. To obviate tiiis dan- 
ger, he hastened back into Egypt, and shut op 
the ooDsjMrators so effectually in aa island of the 
Mle^ that tbey all periahedy either by ftmine or 
tiie sword. Magas, after quelling the troufalea 
which demanded his attendance at home, renew- 
ed hia deugns upcm Egypt, and prevailed on Anr 
tfochus Soter his iither-in-laW) to invade iht 
country on one side, while he should make an* 
incursion on the other. These measures were 
hbwever frustrated, as Ptolemy, who received pri- 
vate intelligence of all his motions, sent forces 
into all the maritime provinces of Syria, which 
committed such devastations as obliged Antiochus^ 
to relinqmsh his engagement, and JVfeigas thought 
it most advisable to withdraw his ]»«tenaiQns. / • 
' FuAemy now began to turn his thoi^jit to 
the advancement of his people's prosperity ; . aind^ 
to this end he resohred to dmw to l^ypt: aO the 
ipde of the east, which the Tynans had till this' 
time carried on 1^ sea to Elath, and from thence' 
by the way of Rhinocorura to Tyre. To ef- 
fect this important . design, Ptolemy built 4i: 

city 
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dutf OBt tltt ^vestem vide of the' Red aea, fiont 
wfaence lie aont out his fleets to ail the oountries 
nrhither the Tyrians resorted with their merchan** 
dise from £la& ; but finding that the Red 8e% 
towards the bottom, was extremely dangerous, on 
account of its. numerous shelves and rocks, he 
transferred t&e trade to the city of Myas-Hormos, 
near the frontiers of Ethiopia. To this place all 
the commo^ties of the different nations were 
conveyed by sea, and from thence they were cai»> 
ried on camels to Coptus on the Nile, where they 
were again shipped for Alexandria ; and dispersed 
from that city ail over the west, in exchange for 
the goods that were afterwards exported to the 
east* By these means Alexandria became the 
chief mart of all the trade tiiat subsisted between 
tlie eastern uid western countries, and continued 
to be the greatest emporium of the worid for 
upwards of one thousand . seven hundred years, 
till a passage was found out by the Cape of Good 
Hope. But as the road from Coptus to the Red 
sea lay across the deserts, where traveUers were 
equally distressed for lodging and water, the king 
caused a canal to be opened along the great road, 
which was' filled by the water of the Nile, and 
bordered with houses at suitable distances, where 
passengers might find repose and necessary re- 
freshments. Ptdlemy also provided for the secuh 
rity of his trading subjects, by fitting out two 
powerfol fleets, one of which he kept in the 
Red sea, and the other in the Mediterranean. 
With these fleets he effectually maintained his 
commerce, and kept most of the maritime pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor in subjection. 

Magas, king of Cyrene and Lybia, expressed a 
desire^ln the latter part of hia reign, of composing 

all 
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•UdUlenndeswith'Ptlileiikf; and, stonier tocfSiiEt 
4k complete lecoDcffiatkMN he pnypoded a marmge 
tetvroeii ys brottier's' eldest:. son and Ins own 
daughter, piomisitig to gore the latter idl blades 
animom bf waf . o£ dowry* Tkia peopoBai waa 
Mcepted.at the court: of Egypt,, and peace w» 
^oonchided upon these terms ; but Mi^;aa dyii^ 
before the eelebratioii.af theni^ptiala^ his wife 
Apcmea, used her utmost endeavours to fareakoff 
4he xnateh ; her attempts leere, ^hmremr^ unsao- 
oessfbl, and only served to IdnnAe tise^ flames of 
.*w«r between Ptolenoy and faer brother Aatiochus 
Theus, khig of Syriai ^ - 

: Notwithstanding the labours and inquietudes 
tKcasioned by this war^ Ptolemy did not relinquish 
his search for books wherewith to enrich Ins b- 
hrary^y and for paindngs :and diawing%t of which 
-lie was a great admirer* Aratus, the ^cyonian, 
being employed to collect, pictures from Greeoe, 
ieon<^iated the king's favour^ by Ais sernGe> to 
IsQch a degree, that Ptolemy regarded him as one 
^ his dearest feiends ; and presented him with^aa 
^faiundred and fifty taloits for the . restoration of 
.peace and liberty to his nadve ci^. ' 
,> Andochusy in consequence of various revolu- 
tions in the east, was. induced to terminate the 
war which had been carried on for a con^erabfe 
•length of time between himself and. the king of 
0£gypt* One of the conditions of. the peace'Stapu- 
^lated, that AntiochuB should divorce Laodice, 
espouse Berenice ^e daughter of Ptc^em^, and 
«ettle the crown upon the male issue of that mar- 
-nage; from, whence we may naturaUy suppose 
that the Egyptian arms had been peculiarly suc- 
cessful. 

Ptolemy being, a cim6us . collector of. books, 
> ' paintings. 
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.pttntings, and atatues) obBcnred, while hc^ was in 
Syria, an ima|ipe of Dianas which peculiarly ex- 
cited his admiration; he therefore prevailed on 
Antiochus for its removal into £g7pt; but his 
4)ueen Arsinoe being seixed with a dangerous ilK 
ness soon afterwaidsy dreamed that her distmaper 
resulted from the conduct of Ptokmy with n- 
^)ect to this statue^ The king immedktely sent 
it back to the Syrian temple, accompanied with a 
profusion of presents and sacrifices, to a^^iease the 
anger of die goddess ; but the queen's distemper 
was so fiirfrom abating that she soon died^ leaving 
her consort under the greatest affliction for her 
loss ; for though she was considerably older than 
ym, yet he preserved an inespiesaible afiectio« 
ftr her to the last, and endeavoived to peipetuate 
her memory, after her decease, by erecting ob^ 
Ksks and other monuments to ber honour, and by 
calling some of the new cities after her nomen 

The king did not long survive this s^- ^ ^ 
^ere afflietk>n, but gndusUy sunk into a ^' ^* 
languishing distemper, which put an end 
to his life in the sixty-third year of his i^;e, and 
the fortieth of his reign. -He left behind him 
two sons and a daughter, whom he had by his 
first wife, the daughter of Lysimachus* Ptolemy 
£uergetes, his eldest son, succeeded to the throne; 
Lysimachus (so nanied from his grand&ther by 
the mother's side) was put to death for engaging 
in a rebellion ; and Berenice was married to the 
Jung of Syria, as has been already related* 

With respect to the character of Ptolemy Philai* 
delphus, we cannot propose itas a model worthy 
Df royal imitation ; as Ills numerous good quali- 
ties were counterbalanced by his feults. The 
commencement of his reign was dishonoured by 

Vol. I. Y a des- 
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a de^kable resentment agunst a man of uncbmx^ 
maa merit, whose only offence consisted in hav- 
ing^ given sudi advice as was strictly consonant 
with the laws of justice and equity. He caused 
•two of his brothers to be put to death fix>m mo- 
tives of jealousy. He was greatly addicted to ef- 
fen^nate (rfeasures ; and paid so littk attrition to 
military discipline, that the anny was utterly unfit 
for action at the time of his doith. Yet, on the 
other hand, he^was a zealous patron of literature, 
tm industrious collector of books, and the man to 
iHiom we owe the Greek translation of the scrip- 
tures, commonly called the Septuag^nt. 

Though this prince was extremely fond €i 
•ciendfic studies, he did not suffer them to engross 
his whole time or attention, but applied himself 
with unremitting industry to the business <^ the 
State, and to such projects as seemed most likely 
to ensure the wealth and felicity of his subjects. 
By this laudable conduct he enticed such multi- , 
tiides of foreigners to settle in his dominions, that 
he is said to have possessed thirty-three thousand 
three hundred and thirty«nine populous cities. 
Conscious that the real power of a monarch ccoi- 
aists in the number and riches of his peo{de, he 
pursued his measures with firmness, and yielded 
to no discouragement of trouble or expence. He 
founded an incredible number of cities, and re- 
paired others, granting many important privileges 
to all who settled in them without exception. 
Notwithstanding the great expence he must have 
been at in maintaining two great fleets, an army 
oi two hundred thousand foot, forty thousand 
horse, two thousand chariots of war, and three 
tiundred elephants, the Alexandrian armory con- 
taimng three hundred thousand suits of armour, 

engines. 
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ottgines, implemieiits, &c., and the libnoy, mu«. 
seum, 8cc*> he left in his treasury seven hundred 
{Old fifty thousand Egyptian talents. Athensus- 
Uierefore justly calls him the most wealthy prince 
of the age ; and Appian observes, that ^^ as he was 
the most magnificent of kings in the distribution. 
oi his money, so he was the most dulftil and in* 
dustrious in raising it^" 

Ptdemy, his eldest son, had no sooner 
obtained the crown than he engaged in a ' ^' 
war with the king of Syria, from whose 
dominions, he brought two thousand five hundred 
pictures and statues, among which were many o[. 
the idols formerly carried fit)m Egypt by Cam- 
byses. These were restored to their ancient tem-. 
pies by the king) who was accordingly honoured, 
by his subjects with the glorious appellation of. 
Euergetes, or the Beneficent. In this «cpedid<ffi 
he is said to have made himself master of all tiie: 
countries that lie between Mount Taurus and the 
confines of India* On his return he passed through 
Jerusalem, and made a solemn acknowledgment 
for his conquest over Syria, by offering many sa* 
crifices to the God oi Israel. It is highly probable 
that he had seen the prophecies of Daniel, and 
that he concluded from thence who was the real 
author of his signal victories. 

Subsequent to the conclusion of peace, Euer- 
getes seems to have devoted the^greatest part of 
his time to the cultivation of the sciences, and the 
improvement of the Alexandrian library. He dis- 
patched persons of eminence into foreign countries 
to purchase valuaUe books at any rate, and invited 
Eratosthenes, the Cyrenian, firom Athens, to take 
charge of thelibrary. 

The tribute of the Jews having beeiMratbhehl; 

for 
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fa* ft cofWiiiteiifclfc ttfne from Ptnleiiijrif by the o^ 
iKtoiis dispoeition of. Oniaa the fa^h {niest, a cxxir* 
tier mm dispatched from Alexandria to demand 
the arrean, and to inform the citizens of Jerusa- 
lem, thattf they presomed to delay the remittance 
a hody of troops voold be immediately waat into 
Judea, with ftec permission to disperse the inha^ 
bitants, sod to di^de the country among them* . 
■elves. Tins message was no sooner made public 
at Jerusalem than the whde city was thrown into 
the utmost oonstematiooy as not knbtring how 
to divert theefibcts of the king's anger. At that 
time Joseph, the nef^ew of OmaS) was in great 
repute for his prudence, and the sanctity of his 
raanneiis: he was therefore summoned to thedty, 
abd acquainted with tiie true state of a&irs ; 
fa- consequ^nee ot whi^h he upbraided lus tincle 
with his unjust '$^hcatixm of the public money; 
taaA tidd him, diat^ since the nation was involved 
in sttchdifficQlties llirough hiti misconduct, it was 
but reasonable ffaat he should go in persini to the 
Egyptian court, and endeavour to comptomise 
the business witii the king* Omas was, however, 
perfectly aware of his own insitf&qiency, and be- 
ing 1KIW for advanced in years, he positively fe- 
je^ed the proposal; affirming, he would rather 
relinquish the high-pnesthdod, and spend the re- 
mainder of bia life in obscuriiy, than undertake 
such a jfiurtiey and appear atoourt. Jose^ was- 
therefore deputed kk his itead, tss the great sa^ 
Isctfon of die people, vrho being weK acqtudnted 
with his exfraordihary abilities, expected from 
Us i»ada|;ement a haifpy terminadon of tiieir 
perpleti^. He immediately invited Athenion, 
the ling's messenger, to his house, where he 

> hiia ii^ thd most sumptuous manner, 
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«aid conciliated his esteon so dfeetuaUy by toiat- 
haiklsome preseatv tl^ he reeolv^ to make^ 
the most fsivourable representation to his royal- 
master, which he accordingly did <m his return 
to Alexandria. 

Joseph in the mean time furnished himself with 
a suitable equipage ; commenced his journey to- 
the Egyptian capital, and in his way thither met 
with some of the chief nobility of Ccelo-Syria and 
Palestine, who designed to offer terms lor fimn^ 
ing the revenues of these provinces. On their ar- 
rival at Alexandria, they were informed that Pto- 
lemy had made an excursion to Memj^is ; Joseph 
accordingly set out for that city, but had the gcixi 
fortune tp meet with the king upon the road. He 
>Vas immediately honoured with a seat in the 
royal chariot, and made so handsome an apology 
for the neglect of his aged uncle, that Ptdemy 
was not only perfectly appeased, with respect to 
the Jews, but likewise allotted their prudent ad- 
vocate an apartment in the palace, and honoured 
him with several proofs of a peculiar esteem. 

On the day when the revenues of the 
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provinces were set up in order to be let 
to the highest bidder, the Syrians and 
Phoenicians, who had been Joseph's- fellow-tra* 
vellers, offered no more than eight jthousand 
talents for C<Bk>-Syria, Phcenice, Judea, and Sa- 
maria; but, as they had plainly discovered by 
their conversation on the road, that these pro- 
vinces were worth more than double the sum 
which they now proffered, Joseph upbraided them 
with depreciating the king's revenues, and offered 
sixteen thousand talents, besides the forfeitures, 
which 4ie promised to return into the royal trea- 
sury, though they had always been regarded as 
Y 2 the 
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tiie pmptttf of tiie ftrmen. Ptoteiny fislesiei 
with pleasure to hia new fenrouritey bat aaked lilm 
what ieeurity he ceidd give lor the fulfihneiiit oi 
Ms agreemeiit. He rei&iljr answered he woidd 
{^▼e the security of such persons aa were unejt>- 
ctfuknahk; and oil being oomnianded to name 
^m, he named the king and queen, affirming, 
that they would be bound to each other for the 
ftithful performance <tf his undertaking. Thia 
well-timed pleasantry served to confirm the king^ 
hi his opinion- of Joseph ; and he cheeiiuBy en^ 
trusted him with the charge of ail the afore* 
mentioned revenues, without any other sectaity 
than his own word* 

Joseph, being now app(»ited receiver-general^ 
borrowed five hundred talents at Alexandria to 
pay his uncle's arrears, and having received a 
suitable guard for the execution of his ofiice, 
ouitted tl^ court, in order to act in his new ca- 
-'('padty. On his arrival at Askelon he was gfossly 
I insulted by the populace, who positirdy refosed to 
/ pay him the accustomed duties, and abused him 
with the most opprobrious language. He however 
aoon appeased the tumult, with the assistance of 
his guards ; and causing twenty of the c^gleaders 
to be executed, he sent their forfeited estates to 
the long. By a umilar conduct at Scythopolis, 
where he met virith the same contumelious treat- 
ment, he so efTectuaBy terrified the other cities, 
that they all paid the king's dues without hesita* 
tion. His prudent behaviour, and the punctuality 
of his payments, procured him such favour at 
court, that he was continued in his office, by three 
successive monarchs, for the space of two-and* 
twenty years ; at the expiration of which time the 
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fifeovinceB were annexed to tfae^iown of Syria by 
Antki^us the Great. 

Ptoicmy, having concluded a peace ^tk ^rmr 
afyplied himself la the eabrging fais doimnioim 
flouthward ; and proved so successful in his at-> 
tempts that he became master of all the coasts of 
&e Red sea, both on the Arabian and Ediiqpian 
side down to the straits tibrough which that sea 
disembogues itsdf inta the sou&em ocean. These 
acquisitions were made with little trouble; and 
the king leCumed to Alexandria with an immense 
treasure^ which he generously divided amongst 
his gallant Mowers* Immediately upon his re-< 
turn, he received an embassy from the Acheansy 
and promised tiiem his assistance gainst the 
EtoHans and Lacedaemoniiuis ; but they having, ia 
the mean time, requested succours from the king 
of Macedon, Ptolemy renounced his intentions) 
and resolved to humble both the Achsans and 
. their new ally, by sending a strong reinforcement 
to Cleomenes, king of Sparta. His expectations 
were, however, soon frustrated, as Cleomenes was 
entirely defeated at die &mous battle of Seksia^ 
and finally obliged to take refuge in Egypt. Pto- 
lemy, though much chs^rined at this miscarris^ 
of his designs, received the vanquished prince 
with every demonstration of kindness and respect, 
allowed him a yearly pen»on of twenty*four ta- 
lents, and assured him that he would use his 
Yitmost exertions to replace him cm the throne ; 
bnt this promise was annulled by the death of 
Ptolemy, which happened in the twenty-seventh 
year of his age. 

This prince, with respect to his encouragement 
t)f literature, seems to have trodden in the steps 
of his predecessor, as he applied himself with 
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the utmost care to the augmentation oif his Iibrar3r9' 
and the remuneration of «uch persons as were 
eminent for their learning. He is said to have 
possessed a considerable share of erudition, and to 
have written, in his younger days, some historical 
commentaries that were in high repute. 

Ptolemy Philopator, son of Euergetes 
22?* and Berenice, succeeded his father in 
the government, and proVed a most 
debauched prince. Justin affirms that he com- 
mitted the crime of parricide to obtain the 
crown, and that he was therefore ironically 
called Philopator, or lover of his father ; 
but this assertion seems ill-founded. He was 
named Tryphon, from the Effeminacy of his di- 
versions, and Gallus, because he used to Walk 
through the streets on the Bacchanal solemni- 
ties, with a wreath of ivy on his head, like the 
galH, or priests of Cybele* In the very com- 
mencement of his reign, he caused his brother 
Magas to be put to death, at the instigation of So- 
sibius his prime minister ; and this act of barba- 
rity was soon followed by others of a similar 
nature. 

Cleomenps, whom we have already mentioned 
as obtaining a secure asylum, after his defeat, 
with Euergetes, was, for some time, entrusted With 
the most secret counsels of Sosibtus ; but in conse- 
quence of his opposition to the murder of Magas, 
his advice was soon neglected, and both the king 
and his courtiers abandoned themselves s(^ entirely 
to licentiousness and debauchery, thattheking- 
dom fell into a kind of anarchy, and the Spartan 
prince began to lead a very melancholy life. In 
the mean time he received intelligence that Anti- 
gonus, king of Macedon, was dead; that the 
Achaeans were engaged in hostilities with the 
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Etoliana ; and that the Lacedxmomans had joined 
the latter against the Achacans and Macedonians* 
He therefitfe reminded Phik^iator that he had 
pronused to assist him mih a po>verfui fleet ; and 
^amestl3r petitioned for leave to depart with his 
ibilowers, as he could not possibly expect a more 
&voui^ble opportunity than the present for the 
recovery of his dominions. This reqilest wat> 
however, of no effect, as Ptolemy was too deeplf 
immersed in vice and luxury to attend to such 
concerns ; and Soulius, knowing the g^rest saga* 
dty and enterpriidng spirit of the Spartan, deemed 
it advisable to detain him in Egynt, lest he 
should invade the kingdom at a future day, and^ 
take an ample revenge for the ilUberal treatment 
which he had lately received. It was even judged 
ifnpoHdc to allow him his liberty at Alexandria ;• 
wherefot^ the unfortunate Cleomenes was sd^sed 
and k«|rt in confinement till his despair suggested ^ 
(he resolution of escaping from prison, with Ma 
fHends and domestics, in order to excite the Alex* 
andtians to a revolt. This attempt was, however^ 
midered abordve, and the, prince and his Mow* 
ens voluntarily perished by each other, to aviiid 
the ignominy of a puMic pumsfament. The dead 
body of CleotiKines was flead and hung upoh a 
cross, by command of Philopator; who al&t> ex- 
tended his inhuman revenge to che;|nother, chtl* 
dren, and attendantis of the deceased. 
: Ptolemy, by concluding a dishonourahle peace 
trith Antioch^is Idn^ of Syria, occasioned so ge« 
net^ a ^sconteht amon^ the Egyptians, as finally 
broke out into an open rebellion ; hut the roy^ 
party seems to have obtained a victory, though 
historians are ulent with respect to the particulars 
rf thisevei^ 
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About this time the kingt who had rt- 
T^' ceived an affront from the Jews, published* 

an edict, excluding all persons from the 
palace, who did not sacrifice to the Egyptian 
deities ; in consequence of which every individual 
of the Jewish nation must either violate the hxAj 
law of his Creator, or resign all pretensions to the 
rojal protection, iiAvhat case soever he might need - 
it. And by another decree, the Jews were slripC 
of all those valuable rights and privileges, which 
had induced them to qint their native country and 
settle in Egypt ; for it should be observed, that by 
&vour of Alexajider the Great and Ptolemy Soter, 
they enjoyed the same privileges at Alexandria as 
the Macedonians, and were enrolled among the 
first rank of inhabitants. Philopator, however, 
degraded them to the third rank, and ordered that 
at the time of this enrolment the mark of an 
ivy leaf should be impressed on their feces with a 
hot iron ; that this mark should be umversaliy 
regarded as a badge of slavery ; and that every 
person, who presumed to oppose the execution of - 
the decree, should be puni^ed with death* But 
that he might not appear %n enemy to the whala 
natkm, he made an exception in fiivoor dT thosr 
who should sacrifice to his idc^s, promising them*, 
the enjoyment of their former "rank and privileges* 
This specioua offer was however of small effect, 
as only three hundred individuals out of the many: 
thousands' of Jews who lived in Alexandria^ de- 
based themselves by a compliance with the IdngV 
command : the otheis preferring the ignomimou^ 
badge, or purchasing a dear exempticm, wi^all; 
their property. Those who continued sted&st in 
their alle^ance to thtir God, expressed their ab-. 
horrence of their apostate brethren, by exclitdmg> 
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them from all manner of communication. This 
being conudered aa a contempt of the king's au- 
thonty, enraged Ptolemy to such a degree that he 
firmly resolved on the extirpation of the whole 
nation; be^nning with those who resided in 
•Egypt, and then proceeding with equal severity 
against the inhabitants of Judea and Jerusalem. 
•Pursuant to this sanguinary design, he caused all 
the Jews who dwelt in Egypt to be brought in 
chains to his capital, and there to be shut up in 
the hippodrome, that he might amuse himself 
and his subjects with the view of their destrucdon. 
He next commanded the master of the elephants 
to prepare five hundred of those animals for tlie 
execution of that persecuted people ; and appoint- 
ed the ensuing morning for tike tragical cata- 
strophe of their misfortunes. These orders were 
accordingly obeyed, and the people assembled in 
great crowds to witness the purposed massacre ; 
but the king having sat till a late hour with his 
debauched companions was unable to attend the 
dreadful exhibition, and the prisoners consequently 
obtained a short respite* Next morning Ptolemy 
was awakened, by his own commands, for the same 
purpose ; but being much inebriated, he threatened 
the person who spoke to him with the effects of 
his resentment, and the execution was delayed 
till the third day. In the mean time the Captive 
Jews presented their prayers to Almighty God 
for their deliverance, and finally obtsdned that 
mercy from the Author of their existence which 
the profligate prince had totally banished from 
his wicked heart and council ; for on the tliird 
day, when Ptolemy had taken his seat and the 
elephants were let loose upon the trembling pri- 
doners, those terrific animals, instead of assailing 
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Ihe Jews, tonied the whole of tlieir nge upon iht 
-qKctators, fddiera, and assistants, and d^troyed 
great numbers of, them ; which, together wttk 
wime singular appearances in tiie air, so terrified 
Philopator, that he immediately gave orders for 
the libenidon of the Jews ; publicly acknowiedg«- 
ed the power of their God, and strove to depre- 
cate his wrath by reinstatmg his injured wov- 
shippers in their former privileges, bestowing 
upon them many fiivours, and loadoig them with 
presents at their departure* The Jews, seeing 
themselves thus miraculously restored to fiiTour, 
prevailed on the king to allow them to take ven- 
geance on those of their own nation who had 
deserted the cause of the true religion ; and in 
consequence of his permission, they put all the 
apostates to death without exception. 

In the ninth year of this reign, two ambassadon 
arrived at Alexandria to propose a renewal of the 
ancient friendship and alliance that had subsisted 
between the Romans and Egyptians* Shortly 
after this embassy, which was attended mth some 
elegant presents, Ptolemy had an opportunity of 
obliging the Romans, by rescuing one of their 
most illustrious officers &om captivity, and by 
honouring him with his especial fevour and pro- 
tection* 

Arsinoe, the queen, who had for several years 
been barren, was at length delivered of a son, 
who was sumamed Epiphanes, or the Illustrious* 
His birth occasioned great rejoicings in every part 
of the kingdom ; and many of the Syrian and 
Phoenician nobles went to Alexandria in order to 
congratulate Ptolemy on the felicitous occasion : 
but the king, pursuing his customary diversdons^ 
devoted the whole of his time to drinking, gaming, 
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and every species of intemperance* Arsinoe, being 
thoroughly acquainted with his in&mous conduct, 
and finding herself totally disregarded, ventured to 
reproach him with such severity that t>rders were 
^ven to Sosibius lor her assassination* 

Soon after the death of this princess, who is 
said to have testified the most ardent affection for 
her husband upon all occasions, accompanying 
him in his wars, encouraging his soldiers, and 
continuing by his side in the most dreadful en- 
gsi^ments, Ptolemy fixed his affections upon one 
Agathoclea, a woman of mean extraction ; and 
was so absolutely governed by her, by Oenanthes 
her mother, and Agathocles her brother, that his 
power was literally vested in their hands, and all 
the civil and militaoy offices, of course, filled with 
their creatures and fiivourites. The murder of 
Arsinoe incensed the populace so violently against 
Sosibius, that Ptolemy was necessitated to dismiss 
him fit>m his service, and to raise to the office of 
prime minister a young man of quality named 
Tlepolemus, who had signalized himself in the 
army, and was at that time the king's treasurer. 

Ptolemy, having exhausted a very strong 
tconstitution by his intemperance and de- ^ " 
baucheries, died in the thirty-seventh year 
of his age, and the seventeenth of his reign. He 
was indisputably one of the most wicked princes 
that ever governed a lungdom. He began his 
career with the murder of an innocent brother, 
and terminated it with the assassination of a faith* 
ful wife. His whole time was devoted to the 
gratification of his ruling passions, some of which 
were of the most detestable nature : his subjects 
groaned beneath the intolerable oppression of his 
abandoned courtiers ; and the state of his affairs 
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wms in the utmost ccmfiiuon. He is^ howerer, 
celebrated fi>r his liberality towards the Rhodiaosi 
who were involved in the deepest distress by an 
earthquake : for his encouragement of learning ; 
and for his erection of a magnificent temple in 
honour of Homer, whose statue was placed m the 
centre of the edifice, and surrounded with the 
representations of the several cities that claimed 
the honour of his birth. 

As the only persons present at the death of the 
king were Agathocles, his sister, and their crea* 
tures, they concealed the news as long as pos^le, 
and in the mean time appropriated to their own 
use all the money, jewels, and other valuables, 
which they fixind in the palace ; they also formed 
a project for usurping the regency during the 
minority of the yoqng prince) and vamly supposed 
that the death of Tlepolemus, the new minister, 
would fully establish their design* When, there*- 
fore, they thought proper to publish the king's 
death, they assembled a council' of those Alexan- 
drians who were of the Macedonian race; in- 
fprming them that Philopator hadt with his de- 
parting breath, recommended his young successor 
to the care of Agathocles, and exhorting them to 
take vengeance on Tlepolemus, who had formed 
the ambitious design of ascending the throne. 
Agatliocles, who spoke to this purport in the 
fissembly, imagined this weak ardfice would have 
exasperated the people against Tlepolemus, but 
his malicious contrivance was so ill disguised that 
he drew upon his own head the destruction which 
he had planned for the minister. The pec^le of 
Alexandria, recollecting at this moment the nu- 
merous crimes and oppressions of Agathocles and 
his party, rose in a general tumult, and having 
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' {>1aced thef young king on the throne in the hip* 
podrome, brought before him Agatlioclcs, Aga- 
thoclea, and tlieir mother Oenanthes, aiKi caused 
them to be immediately put to death ; after which 
their bodies were dragged through the streets of 
the city and torn in pieces by the furious muhi-* 
tude. The otlier relatives and creatures of Aga-» 
thocles met with a similar treatment in revenge 
ibr their former austere and oppressive conduct* 
' Epiphanes, the son and successor of Phi- 
lopator, ^as but five years old at the time ^^ 
of these transactions. During his mino- 
rity Antiochus the Great, and Philip of Macedori^ 
subdued the provinces of Ccelo-Syria and Pajes<« 
tine ; but were soon obliged to relinquish them 
by Aristomenes, the prime minister of Egypt* 
In the third year of his reign three deputies were 
sent to Alexandria to notify the victory which the 
Romans had gained over Hannibal, and the treaty 
of peace odnchided between Rome and Catfhage i 
to thank Epiphuies for his Buthfiil attachment Ui 
the republic at a time when the neighbouring 
nations had renounced her alliance through cow- 
ardice; and to intreat him also to continue his 
amity with the Romans, in case Philip should 
compel them to carry the war into Macedon. 
The Egyptian nobles, who were guardians to the 
prince, encouraged by this embassy, thought it 
roost advisable to place their young king and his 
dominions beneath the protection of the Roman 
senate which they accordingly did, by sending a 
deputation to Rome for that purpose. The se- 
nate, in compliance with their request, empowered 
M. Lepidus to take upon him the guardianship^ 
which, after a shcat stay at Alexandria, he con- 
fisrred upon Aristomenes, an experienced minister, 
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and perfectly acquainted with the afiaira of EgypU 
He accordingly accepted the honourable charge, 
. and acquitted himself in it with equal prudence 
and fidelity* In the commencement of his ad« 
ministratxon he persuaded Ptolemy to offer the 
most unequivocal proofe of friendship to the Ro- 
mans; and prudently renewed the ancient id« 
liance between the kingdom of Egypt and the 
republic of Achaia. 

Ptolony, having arrived at the age of 

io«^ fourteen, was solenmly crowned and in- 
' vested with full authority. But no sooner 
had he assumed the reins of government than he 
became the prey of flatterers and parasites, who 
soon obliterated from his mind the judicious coun* 
cils of his tutor, and rendered the latter part of 
his reign tyrannical and infieunous. Aristomenes 
did not indeed tamely submit to this contamina« 
tion of his royal pupil's disposition, but frequently 
presumed to give him some salutary advice, and 
earnestly besought him to adopt a mode of life 
that might prove more advantageous to his sub* 
jects and honourable to himself* Epiphanes was, 
however, so highly offended at this truly friendly 
liberty, that he passed a sentence of death upon 
his affectionate censor; and abandoned himself 
so entirely to every species of intemperance, that 
the Egyptians began to shrink from his tyrannic 
power, and actually formed a conspiracy for the 
purpose of driving him from the throne^ 

At this perilous crisis he raised Polyo^tes, a 
man of great abilities and experience, to the office 
of prime minister, and by his prudence obliged 
the leaders of the rebellion to submit upon certain 
conditions ; but after promising them life and li- 
berty, he treated them in the most cruel manner, 
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and caused them all to be put to death without 
mercy. This in£&mous treachery involved him 
in fresh difficulties, but he was again extricated 
by 'the admirable management of lus faithful 
minister* 

He is said to have maintained a strict fnend-* 
ship with the Romans during the whole of his 
reign ; and to have offered them a thousand 
pounds weight of gold and twenty thousand of 
nlyer to prosecute the war against his fether^in- 
law Antiochus, lung of Syria. He hated Antio- 
chus on account of the disturbances he had oc- 
casioned in Egypt, and his queen was shocked at 
the cruelty of her parent, who seems to have 
married her to Ptolemy with no other view than 
that of destroying the Egyptian monarch, and 
obtaining an easy conquest of his dominions* 
But the virtuous queen, inviolably attached to 
her duty, joined with Ptolemy i^nst Antiochus, 
and prefeired the ties of nuptial love to those cf 
consanguinity. 

Ptolemy was likewise extremely anxious to 
conciliate the friendship of the Achaean I'epublic ' 
Tovrards the end of his reign he sent ambai»adors 
Co them, inviting the confederacy to join with 
him in an offensive and defensive league, and pro- 
mi^ng them a supply of ships, money, shields, 
&c. This offer was accepted, and persons were 
appointed to renew the alliance ; but while they 
were preparing to depart, news arrived of Pto- 
lemy's death. 

This dis»pated prince, having crushed the re- 
bellion in Egypt, resolved to quit his kingdom in 
order to carry on a vigorous war against Seleucus, 
king of Syria: but as his finances were exhaustec^ 
one of his chief officers asked him by what means 
ZZ he 
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lie designed to raise nwrney for his purposed ex« 
pedition* The king answered that his friends 
were kis treasure ; in consequence of which the 
noUes inferred that he intended to pillage them 
of their fortunes and estates; and, to prevent such 
an evil, they cdntrived to put t period to his life 
by poiaont in the twenty-ninth year of his age» 
and the twenty-fofirth of his reign. 

While he remained under the care of Aristo- 
menes, and submitted to his directions, he was 
vmivenally regarded as an excdlent and muni- 
ficent prince ; but after the murder of that able 
man he sunk into the most abject state of wick* 
edness, and tarnished the honour of his youth by 
his folly, tyranny, and debauchery. « He left two 
sons, Philometor and Physcon, both under age^ 
and one daughter named Cleopatra. 

Ptolemy Philometor, at the age of six 
^*g^' years, succeeded his fother, under the 
guardianship of the queen mother, who 
govern^ the Egyptians for the ^pace of eight 
years with equal propriety and moderation: 
Upon her death the regency was transferred to 
LannsuB, a nobleman of high distinction, and to 
Eulsus, who was charged with the young king's 
education. These persons, in the very beginning 
of their administraticm, demanded the provinces 
of Coelo-Syria and Palestine from Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, who at that time occupied the throne of 
Syria. This demand was peremptorily rejected, 
and a war ensued ; in the course of which Phi- 
lometor either surrendered himself voluntarily to 
Antiochus, or was taken prisoner. 

The Alexandrians, supposing their sovereign 
irrecoverably lost, immediately raised l^s younger 
brother to the throne, who for some time bore 
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tbe name of Ptolemy ETergetes the Second> but 
was afterwards. di9tiiigQiahed. by the appeUation of 
PhyscoD) or the Great-bellied, in consequeDce of 
the extreme obesity which resulted from his 
^lottcmy and luxury* On his acces^on, Cineas 
and Cumanus were nominated to serve him in 
the c£q)acity of prime ministers, and were charged 
with the important task of restoring the kingdom 
to its former wealth aiid splendour. But on the 
return of Antiochus Epiphanes into Egypt, Phys* 
con was driven from his high stati<m, and Phik>« 
meter was restored to his authority.^— AntiocfauS) 
however, designed to kindle a war between the 
brothers, in^ order that when their strength was 
exhausted he might sdze on their dominions, 
and to this end he retained Pelu^um in his hands, 
that he might be enabled to enter the country 
with &cility whenever he pleased. But Phi* 
lometor, obtaining some knowledge of this 
^sign, effected an accommodation with his bro* 
thei^ who readily embraced his proposal of reign- 
ing jointly, and of uniting their arms i^inst the 
treacherous Antiochus* In consequence of this 
agreement, the king of Syria invaded Egypt with 
a great army, but he was finally compelled to , 
relinquish his project and quit the country* 

The royal brothers, being delivered from the 
apprehensions of a foreign enemy, began to quar- 
rel with each other, and their dinsions soon rode 
to su^h a height that Physcon dethroned Philome- 
tor, ai^d compelled h;m to quit the kingdom. He 
accordingly embarked for Italy, and landed at 
Brundusium ; wh^ice hetravelled to Rome on foot, 
meanly clothed and ill attendedr-a-mode of con- 
duct admirably adapted to raise the compassion 
of the Roman senate* Demetrius^sonof Seleucus 
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Philopator, late king of Syriai who was then an 
liofttage at Rome* hearing of the arrival of Ptole* 
my, imd of the deplorable condition in whidi that 
prince dedgned to appear in the metropolis of the 
worldy caused a magnificent equipage to be pre- 
paredy and went with it himself to meet ^m» 
Having fimmd him, on foot and covered with dust, 
he embraced him in the most affectionate manner, 
traced a crown upon his head, and intreated him 
to make use of the carriage which he brought : 
but Ptolemy refused the offers of the Syrian, and 
would not even permit him to accon^pany him 
during the remainder of his journey. Demetrius 
thereme withdrew his useless solicitadons, and 
Philometor entered Rome in the manner he had 
first intended, and without ceremony took^up his 
lodging in the private house of an Alexandrian 
painter* The senate, on the first intimation of 
his arrival, sent for him, and apol(^sed for the 
omission of those ceremonies which were usual 
upon such an occa»on, assuring him that it was 
not from any want of respect, but merely because 
his visit had been kept so private that they had no 
intelligence of it till after his arrival. He was 
then requested to quit the habit in which he 
came, to accept of more suitable accommodations, 
and to fix a day for an audience of the senate* 
• Philometor, at the app<Hnted time, pre- 

^^ sented himself before the conscript ^thers^ 
and pleaded his cause so powerfully, that 
the justice of his complsdnt was obvious to every 
auditor, and a decree was immediately passed for 
his restoration* Two deputies were accordingly 
sent to attend him to Alexandria, and on their 
arrival in Egypt they succeeded in negociating an 
accommodation between the brothers ^ by virtue 
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of which Physcon was aclmowledged king of 
Lylxa and Cyraie, and Philometor was restored 
to the government dT Egypt and the islsdid of 
Cyprus. 

This treaty of mutual agreement, though so* 
lemhly ratified by the customary oaths and sa* 
crificeS) was soon violated by Physcon, who being 
dissatisfied wi^ his division of territory, sent 
ambassadors to Rome, requesting that the island 
of Cyprus might be assigned him* Finding hii 
embassy unsuccessful, he vr&it to Rome in per* 
son, in order to press his solicitation ; but Meni« 
thyllus of Alabanda maintained the opposite cause 
with great ability. He represented to the senate 
in an elegant and animated speech, that Physcon 
had already received much more than he could 
reasonably have expected from his injured bro^ 
ther ; that he had been protected from the fury 
of the populace, who suspected him of parricide $ 
and that he had himself acceded to the recent 
division of territory in the presence of the gods^ 
but that his unbounded ambition had slighted the 
most sacred bonds, and led him to contemn the 
solemn decree of the cohacript fiithers. These 
assertions were fiilly substantiated by the ambas* 
sadors, who had been sent from Rome to negociate 
the accommodation; and Physcon had nothing 
to answer, but that he was compelled by the ur- 
gency of his affairs to submit to the proposal of 
his elder brother, though highly prejudicial to his 
interests. He insisted upon the inequality of the 
division, appealed to the equity of the senate for 
a &vourable deci^on, and cra&ly suggested that 
Philometor, by retaining his present large domi«- 
nions, might soon become a formidable enemy. ' 
This suggestion proved effectQal in behalf of 
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the lojal m^Acant : for those refined pditiciansf 
whm would indi^mtaUy have continued firm on 
the ude of justice, though aassdled by all the ener* 
gy of zeal and the enchan^g powers of oratpiy, 
no sooner recollected it was for thepr own advaft' 
tofe that the strength of Eg3q>t should be divided 
tluui they adjudged the island of Cyprus to' the 
younger brother, as an addition to his share, in 
direct opposition to a treaty which had been so 
lately omcluded by thdr own ambassadors* Two 
commissioners were therefore sent with Physcon 
to put him in possession of Cyprus ; but they 
were commanded to use lenient methods, and to 
persuade Philometor, if posuUe, to give up the 
island to his brother. 

Physcon, arriving in Greece, on his way to 
Cyprus, ndsed a great number of meTpcnaries, 
widi a design to enlarge his territories by force ; 
but on the remonstrance of the ambassadors, he 
ifismissed his forces and returned to Lybia, wlulr 
one of the deputies proceeded to Alexandria. 

The design of the ambassadors was to bring 
the two brothers to an interview on the frontiers 
of their dominions, and there to effect an amicable 
comproi^se agreeably to the orders of the se« 
nate ; but Torquatus, on his arrival at Alexandria^ 
found Philometor much averse to the request of 
the fothers. He did not, indeed, absolutely 
refuse to submit to their decision, but, consenting 
to some things, and objecting against others, 
lengthened the discussion without coming to any 
determination* Physcon receiving no intelligence 
became impatient, and sent Merula^ the other 
ambassador, also to the Alexandrian court, hqnng 
that both the deputies would prevail on Pto- 
lemy to comply with the express orders of their 
... senate. 
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senate. Philometor, however, still observed the 
same conduct^ treating the ambassadora with great 
kindness, and entertaining them in the most 
sumptuous manaer Ibr forty days successively, 
witfiout giving them a deciuve answer; and 
when he found they would no Icmger be put off^ 
he plainly told them that he would accede to no 
other treaty than that which had already been ra« 
tified between himself and Physcon* 

The Cyrenians, in the mean time, conceived so 
strong an aversion against Physcon, from the ac- 
counts of his ill conduct during his short reign at 
Alexandria, that they determined to keep him out 
of their country by force of arms. Physcon im-> 
mediately hastened to Cyrene with all his forces^ 
but was overthrown by the islanders* Being now 
involved in great difficulties, he sent two ambas* 
sadors to Rome to renew his oorafdaints against 
his brother ; in consequence of which the senate 
declared in his £ivour, and expressed their resent* 
ment against Philometor, by renouncing fiis alli- 
ance, and commanding hb ambassadors U> leave 
the city* 

Physcon having at length subdued his rebellious 
subjects, established himself in Cyrene ; but his 
vidous conduct soon estranged the minds of the 
Cyreneans from their king to such a degree, that 
several conspirators vowed his destruction, and 
idling upon him one night as he returned from 
the [Milace, wounded him in several places, and 
left him for dead. This incident was imme- 
diately attributed to Philometor, and Physcon 
repaired with all possible speed to Rome to lay 
his grievances before the senate, and to show 
them the scars of his wounds. Though Philo- . 
metor was universally known to be a generous 

and 
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•nd famnant i>riiice» and one ndw was moBt on* 
likel J to have countenanced assassinatioiH yet the 
conscript &then hearkened to the base accusatien, 
and canned their preju^cea to such ahdgbt; that 
they actually refused to hear Philometor^s ambas- 
aadora in re&tation of the chai^. At the same 
time they appointed five commis^onera to con- 
duct their fiivourite into Cyprus, and to put hixn 
in possession of that island, enjoining ail their 
allies in those parts to supply him with forces for 
that purpose. 

Physcon^thusencouragedby the Romans, 

* assembled a numerous army, and effected 
his landing in Cyprus; but being there 

engaged by Philometor in person, his forces were 
defeated, and he was obliged to shelter himself in 
the city of Lapitho, where he was closely besieged 
and finally taken prisoner* Philometor, on this 
occasion, gave an incontrovertible proof of his 
good nature and generosity. Instead of treat- 
ing his' turbulent brother with that severity which 
his actions deserved, and which every one expect- 
ed, he indulged him with free forgiveness, ne- 
itored to him Lybia and Cyrene, as»gned him 
some other territories in lieu of Cyprus, and pro- 
mised him his daughter in marriage* This un- 
exampled clemency put an end to the war, as the 
Romans could no longer oppose a prince whose 
innate goodness of disposition had gained him the 
affection of all the neighbouring nations. 
2 p Philometor, on his return to Alexandria, 
j^j ■ entrusted the government of Cyprus^ to a 

* person of the name of Archias ; but he 
perfidiously agreed soon after the king's depar- 
ture to deliver up the island to Demetrius, king of 
Syria* His treachery was however fortunately " 

discovered^ 
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fliscOTered, and Archias, to avoid a puUic puiush- 
meiit, became his own executioner. Ptolemy, in 
the mean time, determined to revenge himself 
upon Demetrius, and accordingly joined the kingt 
of Pergamus and Cappadocia in setting up Alex- 
ander Balas as a pretender to his crown. This 
design was attended with complete success, and 
Alexander was actually placed on the throne of 
Syria, and received the daughter Gi Philometor in 
marriage: but notwithstanding these important 
&vours, the new monarch was suspected of hav- 
ing entered into a plot against his bene&ctor, and 
Ptolemy, who xxmsequently became his greatest 
enemy, marched against him and defeated his 
army in the vicinage of Antioch, but was himself 
mortally wounded in the engagement, and died 
on the fifth day after his victory. 

This prince was of an amiable disposition, and 
is highly commended by all profane historians on 
account of his clemency and good*nature. Po- 
lybius, who was his contemporary, affirms, that 
he was an enemy to all kinds of oppression and 
cruelty ; that during the w;hole time of his reign 
he put none of his nobles, nor even citizens, to 
deatii, though many of them deserved the most 
exemplary punishment ; and that he always be-* 
haved to Physcon, notwithstanding his repeated 
provocation, with the most unfeigned affection* 
It is true that he was regarded in the commence- 
ment of his reign as a mean-spirited prince, who 
always appeared to shun those dangers that are 
inseparably attached to a military life ; and who 
submitted in a shameful manner to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, king of Syria, without attempting to 
lift Ms sword in defence of his crown and king- 
dom. But when we contemplate his subsequent 

Vol. I. A a conduct 
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conduct we Mft nSSbtr incBned to lay the btani^ 
upon Euleos,* bis tutor, than upon his own want 
of natural courage or capacity* He assumed the 
name of Phiknnetor to tesdfy Ms gratitude to hii 
mother for her prudent administration duiing 
his minority* He permitted the Jews to build ^ 
temple in Egypt, uid he is^d to have recdved 
from Aristobcdus, an Alexandrian Jew, a com« 
mentaiy on the Pentateuch* 

Cleopatra, queen of Eg3rpt, on the de- 
^ S^* cease of her royal consort, endeavoured to 
secure the succession for her wa ; being 
supported in that design by some of the principal 
ior^; but others, <kcbiing for Physcon, sent 
ambassadors to invite him to Alexandria. The 
queen immediately took the most prudent mea- 
sures for her safety, and engaged a numerous 
army to espouse her cause* But previously to the 
commencement of hostilities a compromise was 
effected between the parties by the Roman am- 
bassador, who proposed thatPhyscon should marry 
Cleopatra, and reign jointly vrith her during his 
Kfe ; but at the same time declare her son by 
Fhilometor next heir to the crown* These term^ 
wert embraced; but Physcon had no sooner 
obtained the Idngdom by his marriage, than he 
murdered the youn^ prince in his mother's arms* 
This monarch, as we have already observed, was 
commonly called Physcon, on account of his cor- 
pulency; but the name which he assumed was 

Evergetes, 

* Euljeut, who was cotrusted with his education, and wsk 
at the same time one of his prime ministers, endeavoured to 
corrupt him with every species of luxury, in order to render 
him unfit for governing, and by that means to retail the 
power in his owo haikU. 
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Evergetes, or the fiimefiictor; this was changed 
by his subjects into Kakergetes, or the Evil Doeri 
an appellati<H) to which he had the justest title^ 
for he was the most cruclf wicked, and despicable 
of the Ptolemies who swajed the Egyptian scep- 
tre. He was no sooner established in the king- 
iom than he caused all persons to be put to deaUi 
who had lamented the &te of the young prince ; 
and exercised the most wanton cruelties upon the 
Jews for no other reason than their adiierence to 
Cleopatra. 

. In the second year of his reign his queen 
brought him a son, whom he called Memphitis^ 
from some piurticolar ceremcniies which he was 
performing at the time of the child's birth in th« 
pity of Memphis. This occasion of public re- 
joicing seems to have been peculiarly gratefol to 
the kmg ; yet it was incapable of so&ning his 
rugged heart, or of restnuning his accustomed 
erueltiesy for even during the general festivity he 
caused some of the chief nobles of Cyrene who 
had attended him into f^^ypt to be barbarously 
murdered, for having cast some reflecticms on 
one of his fovourite courtesans. On his return to 
Alexandria he banished all those who had been 
brought up with Philometor, and without the 
least [Kovocation gave free permission to the fo- 
reigners who composed his guard to pkinder and 
massacre the inhabitants of that wealthy metro* 
polis at their pleasure ; in ccxisequence of which 
the streets were literally deluged with the blood 
of the innocent ^tizens, and those few who es- 
ei4>ed the horrid slaughter ^cd into other coun* 
tries, leaving their native land in a manner deso- 
late. Afiter this unparalleled barbarity, Physcon 
invited strangers, by bis edicts» to repeople the 
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place, giving them the halHtations of the wretdied 
fugitives, and admitting them to all the rights and 
privileges of the former citizens. As there were 
among those who had emigrated on this dreadful 
occasion many philosophers, [^ysicians, geome- 
tricians, and masters of o^er liberal arts and 
sciences, literature was, by their means, revived 
in Greece, Asia Minor, the islands of the Archi- 
peli^o, and in other places where they formed their 
new settlements. The sanguinary wars which 
had been carried on for a considerable number 
of years am<Hig the successors of Alexander had 
almost annihilated learning in those parts ; but the 
unfortunate Alexandrians, by erecting schools, 
and undertaking the tuition of youth for a small 
salary, revived the several branches of learning, 
which would certainly have been lost, but for the 
protection and encouragement given to learned 
men by the Ptolemies of Eygpt. 

While foreigners were flocking ftom 
J 9' all parts to Alexandria, in pursuance of 
Physcon's invitation, Scipio Afiicanus the 
younger, Spurius Mummius, and L. Metellus, 
landed at that port ; having been sent in quality 
of ambassadors to visit the countries that were 
subject to, or in alliance vrith, their republic. 
They were commissioned to observe the state of 
affairs in each kingdom, to compose such differ- 
ences as might exist between the sovereigns, and 
to use their utmost endeavours, in every place, 
for the establishment of peace and amity. Scipio, 
having filled the world with the fame of his ex- 
ploits, was received with loud acclamations by 
the populace, and the king himself went out to 
meet the ambassadors ; but his appearance in- 
spired them with equal contspmpt and aversion* 
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He^ however, affected, to show them the utmost 
respect, and entertained them, during their stay, 
^& the most costly and delicious viands ; but 
they, preferring the vigour of the constitution to 
the gratiiication of the palate, refused to partake 
of any nourishment but such as vras absolutely 
requisite for the support of nature. After view- 
ing the royal palace, the treasury, and whatever 
was worthy of notice in Alexandria, they sailed 
up the Nile to Memphis, and other parts of 
Egypt; concluding, from their observations on 
the numerous cities, the great population, the 
fertile soil, &c that nothing was wanted but a 
prince of abilities and application, to render 
Egypt one of the most powerful states in the 
universe* 

Shortly after the departure of these ambassa- 
i^rs, Physcon began to exercise the same tyran- 
^nical cruelties upon the new inhabitants of his 
metropolis which had compelled the ancient citi- 
zens to seek an asylum in a foreign country ; and 
scarcely a day passed without some of the wealthy 
Alexandrians being murdered upon some frivo- 
lous pretence or unjust accusation. We have 
already observed, that this monster of wicked- 
ness married Ckopatra, his sister, and brother's 
widow, and slew her son in her arms on the 
very day of his nuptials : but now £dling in love 
with his niece, who was also named Cleopatra, 
he first violated, and then married her ; having 
divorced her ill-i^ted mother for the gratification 
of his giMlty desires. These, and many other ex- 
cesses of a similar nature, rendere<l him so hate- 
ful and contemptible among his people, that they 
only waited an opportunity of talung up arms 
and revenging tb^ injuries upon the merciless 
Aa2 tyrant 
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tyrant who occasioned them. That Phyacon fe- 
tained possession of the throne under so general 
an odium, was chiefly omng to the manageodent 
of his prime minister Hierax, who conciliated the 
esteem of the soldiers by his punctual paymeBt% 
and exerted himself to balance, as much as pos- 
sible, the abominable conduct of his master : but 
when Hierax was removed from his office, the 
Alexandrians began to complain openly of dieif 
oppressions, and to throw out some menaceft 
against their brutal monarch; Physcon, how- 
ever, in order to incapacitate them for siuch re* 
tribution, resolved on a general massacre of the 
young men, in whom the strength of the place 
consisted ; and accordingly ordered the gymna- 
sium, or place of public exercises, to be set oa 
fire when they were assemUed, so that they all 
perished in the flames, or were slaughtered by 
the mercenary guards whom the king had placed 
at all the avenues. This diabolical action ex^ 
asperated the people to such a degree that they 
immediately ran in a tumultuous manner to t^ 
palace, which they reduced to ashes ; but Phys- 
con retired undiscovered with his wife and son to 
the island of Cyprus. The Alexandrians were 
no sooner informed of his cowardly flight, tfaaft 
they placed his divorced queen on the throne, 
and expressed their abhorrence of his cruelty by 
puUing down and destroying all the statues 
which had been erected to him in Alexandria.^ 
Physcon, supposing this to have been done at the 
instigation of his repudiated consort, resolved to 
revenge himself upcwi the harmless Memphitis, 
whom he now considered only as the child of 
Cleopatra ; and accordingly ordered his throat to 
be cut in his own presence^ and his mangled 
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limbs Ui be put up in a box, with die head entire, to 
show-to whom they belonged* Having thus shed 
the blood of his own son, who was amiaUe 
equally on account of his personal and mental ac- 
complishments, he sent the box to Alexandria, 
charging his messenger to present it at court on 
the queen's birth^day. His inhuman orders were 
obeyed, and the public rejcncings were ccmse- 
quently changed into a general mourning : but 
the exhibition of so dreadful a present served to 
enfiame the minds of the poputece, who accord- 
ingly lesolved to prevent their tyrant from re- 
ascending the throne* 

Cleopati'a, having raised an army, gave 
the command of it to Marsyas, and Phys- '^^' 
con sent Hegelochus with a numeroia 
body of mercenaries agamstthe Alexandrians* 
The two armies met on the frontiers of Egypt, 
and a sanguinary battle ensued, which termi- 
nated in the defeat of the Egyptians and the cap- 
tivity of their general, who was sent in cluuns to 
Physcon* It was generally supposed tlMt this 
unhappy priscmer would have been doomed to 
the most exquisite torments ; but the tyrant, to 
the astonishment of all, indulged him with a 
free pardon, and gave hhn his liberty; a gene- 
rosity which resulted entirely from the policy of 
Physcon, .who,' finding that his cruelties only 
tended to exasperate the people, resolved to re- 
gain their affection by some public acts of le- 
nity* 

The que^i, being greatly distressed by the loss 
€)i her forces, who< were almost entirely cut to 
pieces, sent to implore asustance from her son- 
in-law Demetrius, promising to reward his ex- 
erttona with the Egyptian diademt. The Syrian 
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ckeerUljr enlbraccd her proposal, and marching 
inlD Egfpt at tfat head of a numerous army, laid 
siege to Pelanini; but in ocmaequence of a le- 
iradt anong fass mAy^ subjects, he was oldlged to 
tetum with all possible expedition into Syriiu 
Cleopatra, thus dissppointed in her hopes, and 
too weak to resist the conquering aims of Phy»- 
eon, secured all her iraluable e&cts, and set sail 
fir Ptokmais, where she found an asyhmi in the 
court off her dangfaler* The tyrant inumb&tely 
fetnmed to Alexandria and reassumed the go- 
^permnent, which he held without fiurther £s- 
tuxbance till the sixty-seventh year of his age, 
and the twenty-ninth of his rdgn, when his 
death put a period to his oppressive and iniqui- 
tous conduct. 

It seems scarcely credible that a prince of so 
'^le and barbarous a disposition should have taken 
any pleasure in the poUte sciences, or have de- 
served the character of a patron of literature. 
Yet seversl authors of respectability assure us 
that he acquired the appelktion of the Philolo- 
gist, from his extenuve knowledge, and the fiici- 
Uty with which he conversed on all literary sub- 
jects; that he enriched the Alexandrian liteuy, 
at a great expence, with many valuable boc^; 
and that he obtained a considerate share of re- 
putation by s(Mne historical writings. He left 
three sons behind him, viz. A]uon, Lathurus, 
and Alexander. To Apipn, whom he had 1^ a 
concubine, he bequeathed the kingdom of Gy- 
rene ; and that of Egypt he left to his widow, 
in conjunction with one of her sons, whom she 
should choose. The succession belonged, by 
right of ii^eritance, to Lathurus, the eldest of 
bis legitimate children | but the queen preferred 
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Alexander, wliom she supposed most likely to 
leave the mam^ment of afftdrs in her hsunds. 
This unjust partiality was, however, qpposed by 
the Alexandrians, who obliged her to send fyr 
Lathurus from ^e island of Cyprus, whither 
he had been banished in his father's life-time. 
The prince arrived accordingly, and was so** 
lemnly inaugurated ; but Cleopatra still retained 
the desire of absolute authority, and politically 
established her younger son in the kingdom of 
Cyprus, that he might be in a condition to albrd 
her important assistance in case of any mis^ 
understanding with the reigning prince. 

Lathurus had not long enjoyed the regal * 

dignity before his mother found means j^^* 
to occasion a revolt among the Alexan- 
drians, by accusing him of the most heinous and 
unnatural crimes, in revenge for some measures 
he had entered into against her will. Her mali- 
cious fictions obtained such credit with the mis- 
judging populace, that they rose in a general tu- 
mult against their sovereign, and would certainly 
have torn him in pieces if he had not fortu- 
nately embaiked In a vessel which immediately 
«et sail, and carried him beyond the impending 
danger. Cleopatra immediately s^it for Alex- 
ander from Cyprus, and havipg caused him to 
be proclaimed king of Egypt, obliged Lathurus 
to be content with the former territory of his 
younger brother. 

Shortiy after this revolution, the inhabitants 
of Ptolemais were driven to the utmost extremi- 
ties by Alexander Jannsus, king of the Jews ; in 
consequence of which they sent to Lathurus for 
assistance, and eamestiy requested that he would 
come^ in persoD} to tbeir relief But the mes- 
sengers 
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•engen irere aeaiody gone, when thcf reeaBecled 
that the alliance of Pudemy miff^t prove as pre* 
judicial to their intereata as the «iinity of Alex* 
ander ; for it was highly probable that Ckopalm 
would, upon thmr receiving the king of Cyprus^ 
inarch against them vrith an irreustiUe body <rf 
forces. Upon this considqwdon they resolved to 
rely entirely on their own exertions^ without ad* 
mitting any auxiliafies ; and they took the ear* 
Best opportunity of acquainting Lathurus with 
Iheir determination: but he, having increased 
his army to the number of thirty thousand me% 
and provided vessels for their acoommodatioQ# 
sailed immediately to Phcemce, and encamped 
at a small distance from the city of Ptolemais* 
Finding the citizens obstinate in revising to ad* 
aut his messengers, or to enter into any con* 
ierence, he vras greatly peiplexed, as not knows^ 
log what mode of conduct to adopt. But Whik 
he was meditatii^ on the singularity of his situ«i 
ation, messengers arrived in his camp from the 
GazsMffis, and from Zoihis, prince of Dora« 
desiring his assistance against the Jews, who 
were so judiciously divided by Jannious, that one 
part of their army invested Ptolemais, while th« 
other ravaged the territories of 2iOiLus and Gaza* 
Ptolemy cheerfiiU|^ embraced this opportunity <rf 
employing his troops, and accordii^y marched 
to the relief of those who had called him. Hie 
succour was so powerfiil and o|^rtune, that 
Janm^us deemed it most advisal^ to raise the 
ai^:e of Pti^emaia, uid led back his army to 
watch the motions of LAthurus. CcMiScious of 
his mahility to vanquish so formids^e an eiwmyi 
he affected to coiut his friendship, and pro* 
niaed to give him four bondsedtatentsof silver^ 

on 
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on confitioii ^«t he would deBver 2oiIu8 and 
liis teiritories into his hands. Lathurus accepted 
Hie proposal ; but discovering the treachery of 
Alexander, who was treating privately with Cle- 
opatra, he suddenly renounced his intention^ 
and resolved to take the most ample revenge on 
liis pretended ally. With this determination he 
divided his army the next year into two bodies^ 
one of which he commissioned to be«ege Ptole- 
mais, and the other he led in person against 
Alexander. In the commencement of this ex- - 
pedition he subdued Asochis, a city of Galilee^ 
and carried from thence ten thousand prisoners^ 
with an immense treasure. He also invested 
Sepphoris, but was compelled to raise the siege, 
upon intelfigence that Jannaeus was advancing 
towards him at the head of fifty thousand men. 
The hostile armies met at Asophos, near the 
Th«er Jordan, and engaged with the utmost fury. 
Victory was for some time doubtful, as eight 
diousand of Alexander's men, who carried brazen 
bucklers, performed pro^gies of valour, and 
disputed every inch of ground with the most un- 
daunted firmness : but the Jews were at lengtU 
defeated and dispersed, after having lost thirty 
thousand men in the combat, exclusive of pri- 
soners. A most inhuman actitn is attributed to 
Lathurus upon this occasion ; for, having takea 
up his quarters, after the engagement, in the 
neighbouring villages, he caused all the female 
and infant inhabitants to be murdered, and their 
mutilated limbs to be put into boiling caldrons, 
as if he designed to make a repast for his army.^ 
This abominable contrivance was intended to 
Strike the deepest terror into the Jews, by re- 
presenting tlieir enemies as. cannibals. 

While 
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employed in ravaging the country, Cleo- 



paua received intell^ienoe of tbeir mo- 
tionsy and instantly resolved to put a stop to their 
future progress. She therefore raised a powerful 
army, with incredible e3q>edition, under the com- 
mand of Chddas and Ansnia^, two Jews, who 
were honoured with her peculiar esteem ; and, 
having embaxked with her troops, set sail for Phoe- 
nice, where she landed, to the equal terror and as- 
tXHiishment of Lathurus, who hastily raised the 
siege of Ptolemais, and retired into Ccelo-Syxia* 
Cleopatra sent one divisicxi of her army to attack 
the nigitive, and with the other she mai^hed to 
Ptolemais, expecting to meet with an agreeable 
reception from the citizens : her eaLpectations 
were, however, frustrated ; as they obstinately re- 
fused to open their gates. She accordingly re- 
solved to obtain admission by force, and com- 
manded the fortress to be invested. 

Lathurus, in the mean time, connived to elude 
the pursuit of Us enemies, and marched with all 
his forces into Egypt, which he expected to find 
slenderly guarded in the absence of his mother. 
But the troops which Cleopatra had left in that 
kingdom, defended their charge with the utmost 
valour, till a rein^rcement arrived fiom Phoenice. 
Lathurus was, therefore, compelled to return to 
Palestine, and there take up his winter quarters 
at Gaza. 

The siege of Ptolemais was carried on with such 
indefiitigfible vigour and resolution, that the inhn^ 
-bitanu were at length obliged to submit to Cleo- 
patra : an alliance was formed between the queen 
and Alexander Jaonxus* The victorious army 
sailed back into Egypt; and Lathuras^ finding 

that 
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Ihat all fais attempts in'PalesCtne would be reh- 
dered abortive, by the schemes and forces of his 
mother, abandoned that country, and returned to 
his own territory of Cyprus. 

During these transactions, Ptolemy Alexander, 
the younger brother, suffered aH the restraints of 
"Slavery under the specious appearance of sove- 
reign authority; but at length, being wearied 
with the indignities he received from hts ambi- 
tious mother, and disgusted at the wmatural malice 
with which she persecuted Lathurus, he departed 
privately from Alexandria, choosing rather to live 
in obscurity with safety, than to share the throne 
with a woman of so base a disposition. His flight 
greatly embarrassed the queen, who was well ap- 
prised that the Alexandrians would never permit 
her to reign without one of her scmis ; and she, 
therefore, used ail possible aitifices to allure him 
hack to court. Not long s^er his return, how- 
ever, slie formed a conspiracy against his life, but 
Alexander, discovering her treachery, prevented 
his impending destruction by turning it upon the 
life of the projector. She was certainly a vicious 
character, and well deserved this tragical retri- 
bution of her actions, if it had come from any 
hand than that of her own son. 

As soon as it was rumoured in the city 

80 ^^** Ptolemy had caused his mother to be 
assassinated, the enormity of the crime 
stirred up. all his subjects against him ; they in- 
sisted upon the impropriety of submitting to tlie 
government of a parricide, and drove him igno- 
miniously from his dominions, which they now 
conferred upwi his brother Lathurus. Alexander 
for some time led a wandering life in the island of 
Cos ; but, having got together some ships, he, next 

Vol. I. B b year, 
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year, attempted to return into Egypt* ' Being de- 
feated in this de»gn, he fled to Myra in Lycia ; 
and from thence steered his course towards the 
island of Cyprus, where he hoped to obtain his 
brother's vacant throne ; but Chcereas, one of 
Lathurus*s admirals, obstnicted his landing, dis- 
persed his fleet, and killed him in the engage- 
ment, after he had borne the title of king for the 
space of nineteen years. He left a son behind 
him named Alexander, of whom we shall have 
occasion to speak in the sequeL 

Ptolemy I^thurus, being now freed from two 
formidable competitors, began to regulate the go- 
vernment, and to remedy, to the best of his ability, 
those numerous abuses and disorders which had 
militated against the felicity of the people during 
the late troubles ; yet hb regulations were so &r 
from giving untverwl 8atis£Eu:tion, that the Thebans 
refused to submit to. them, and even attempted to 
shake off their allegiance* Hereupon the king 
led an army against the rebels, defeated them in 
a pitched battle, and closely invested their city, 
which resisted all his exer^ons with the most 
surprising obstinacy for the space of three years ; 
but was finally reduced and given up to the ra- 
pacity of the irritated soldiers. 

Towards the latter end of this reign, Lu- 
^'9' cullus being sent by Sylla to procure ^ps, 

^ * in opder to block up the ports of Pirsus and 
Munychia, landed at Alexandria, and was received, 
in pursuance of Ptolemy's command, with such 
honours as were only paid to the kings of Egypt. 
Upon the iii^st intimation of his arrival the royal 
fleet sailed out to meet him ; and, upon his en- 
trance into the city, the king honoured him with 
the most distinguishing marks of esteem? allotted 

him 
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him an apartment in his own palace, and ordered 
his ministers to ^ve the Roman's attendants four 
times the allo\vance that was usually given to other 
ambassadors. LucuUus, however, observed the 
most rigid temperance amidst the splendour and 
profusion of the court ; and refiised a pecuniary^ 
Jjresent which Lathurus pressed him to accept. 
He even declined visiting the other famous cities 
of Egypt, which were the admiration of all fo- 
reigners ; alleging that it would ill become him 
to take a tour of pleasure, while his general was 
exposing his life to the most imminent danger in 
l)ehalf of his country. When he urged his request 
of maritime assistance, Ptolemy pretended that he 
"was threatened with a civil war in his own do- 
minions, and could not, therefore, part with any 
of his ships ; he, however, presented him with his 
lil^eness cut in an emerald of great value, and dis- 
missed him with every token of veneration. Soon 
after this occurrence Lathurus died, having reign- 
ed, from the death of his father, thirty-six years ; 
eleven jointly with his mother in Egypt, eighteen 
in Cyprus, and seven alone in Alexandria after the 
death of Cleopatra. 

Upon the decease of this prince the sceptre de- 
volved to his only legitimate offspring Cleopatra ;* 
■but Sylla, who was at that time perpetual dictator 
at Rome, sent Alexander, the nephew of Lathu- 
rus, to assume the reins of government as the 
next heir of the male line. On his arrival in 

Egypt 

* To obviate mahy olMCuritles which occur in the Egyp- 
tian history, it is proper to remark, that as the males of the 
royal family had the name of Ptolemy, so the females had 
that of Cleopatra, though they had likewise proper names to 
^distinguish them from each other. 
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Egypt he was persuaded to espouse the princess^ 
who had been placed on the throne ^x months 
before that period* The nupdals were, accord- 
ingly^ solemnized with the utmost pomp and mag- 
nificence ; but Cleopatra, becoming an object of 
aversion to her consort, either on account of her 
person, or her share in the regal dignity, was 
cruelly assassinated nineteeen days after the mar- 
riage* After this barbarous transaction, Alex- 
ander reigned fifteen years; during which time 
he rendered himself so obnoxious to his subjects 
by his cruel and tyrannical conduct, that they at 
last took up arms, and would in&llibly have sacri- 
ficed him to their resentment, if he had not pru- 
dently secured his safety by a precipitate retreat. 
He fled first to Pompey, who was. then carrying 
on the war against Mithridates, king of Pontus, 
and offered him a large sum of money, in hopes 
of persuading him to espouse lus cause ; but, find- 
ing his design impracticable, he took refuge in 
the city of Tyre, whither he had sent great part 
of his treasures, and there died, as is supposed, 
with grief, for the loss of his crown. By his last 
will he made over all his rights to the Romans, 
declaring them heirs to his wealth and donunions* 
This will, which was expressly intended to sow 
the seeds of discord among the Roman senators 
and the people of Egypt, occasioned some warm 
debates in Uie senate, but it was at length con- 
sidered invalid, as far as related to the Hngdom i 
and the fathers contented themselves with send- 
ing to Tyre for the effects which the deceased 
prince had bequeathed td their republie. 

Tiie Egyptians, having driven Alexander into 
banishment, bestowed the crown upon Ptolemy 

AuIeteS} 
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AuIeteS)* the natural son of Lathurus; who^ 
knowing that he had but a contested title to his 
new dignity, purchased an alliance with the Ro- 
mans at the price of six thousand talents* 

Though the royal yeariy revenues amount- 
•g ed to twice this sum, yet Auletes could not 
raise it immediately without burdening his 
people with very heavy taxes* This occasioned a 
general discontent throughout the kingdom : and 
the refusal of the king to a popular request re- 
specting the isle of Cyprus, exasperated the po- 
pulace to such a degree, that tliey unanimously 
revolted from their allegiance, and surrounding the 
palace, demanded vengeance on the object of their 
aversion ; but Auletes, on the first intimation of 
his danger, withdrew privately from Alexandria> 
crossed Egypt, and embarked for Rhodes, with an 
^tendon of imploring assistance from the Roman 
senate. Finding, on his arrival, that Cato was 
then in the island, he sent to acquaint him with 
his landing ; expecting that he would, upon this 
notice, come to visit him : but the haughty Roman 
ordered him to be told, that if he had any thing 
to say to him, he might come to his house. The 
Egyptian monarch went to visit him : but, finding 
that Cato neither vouchsafed to rise at his en- 
B b 2 trance, 

* This appellation was given him, because he prided him- 
self on his skill in playing on the flute, and debased himself 
so far as to contend for the prize in the public games. He 
was also called Dionyaius Neos, or the new Bacchus, from 
the great pleasure which he took in imitating the effemina- 
cies of the Bacchanals, dancing in a female habit, and in the 
same measures that they used during the solemnities of their 
god. Strabo asserts, that he surpassed all his predecessors ia 
the effeminacy of his manners, and was no less contemptible 
on that account, than his grandfather Physcon was infamouft* 
for wickedness. 
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trance, nor saluted him odierwiae than as an or- 
diaarjr person, he was much surprised at a mode 
of conduct which appeared so incong;nK)US with 
the Roman's simile dress and equipage: his 
amazement was, however, ^oon conyerted into ad- 
miration, when, having explained the ntuation of 
his affairs, Cato blamed him for leaving the richest 
country in the worid, to expose himself to the nu- 
merous indignities which he must endure amo^ 
the proud and avaricious grandees of Rome ; as- 
sured bim, that the wealth of Egypt would be in- 
sufiicient to satisfy the rapacity of the leading 
men; and finally exhorted him to return, and 
strive to regain the affections of his subjects by 
more equitable conduct; adding, that he would 
cheerfully accompany him thidier, and use his 
utmost exertions to effea a happy reconciliation* 
Auletes now perceived 'the impropriety of his 
night, and entertained some thoughts of em- 
bracing Cato's judicious proposal ; but, on the ad- 
vice of his companions, he relinquished that de* 
sign, and pursued his journey* 

The Egyptians, in Uie mean time, not knowing 
what course he had taken, and either believing or 
affecting to believe that he had perished, placed 
the diadem on the head of his daughter Berenice, 
and sent an embassy into Syria, to Antiochus 
Asiatichus, who, by his mother Selene, was the 
next male heir of the &mily, inviting him to 
marry the princess that he might reign jointly 
with her; but he being dead, the Alexandrian 
nobles enjoined the ambassadors to make a simi- 
lar proposal to his brother Seleucus, who readily 
complied with their desire. His conduct in Egypt 
soon rendered him contemptible in the eyefrof his 
subjects, and Berenice was so violently exasperated 

by 
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hf his unbounded avarice, that she laid aside aH 
considerations of dutj, and caused him to be 
strangled, after which i^e bestowed her hand 
upon Archelaus, high-priest of Comana, who 
pretended to be the son oi Mithridate% the Great, 
though he was in reality only the son of that 
monarch's chief gener^* 

Auletes, on his arrival at Rome, found 
that Cxsar, on whom his principal hopes S^' 
were founded, was making war in GauU 
He was, however, kindly received by Pompey, 
his other patron, who accommodated him ynih 
an apartntent in his house, and omitted nothing 
that lay in his power to serve him ; yet, not- 
withstanding the protection c^ so powerful a man, 
the king was obliged to go, like a private citizen, 
from house to house, in order to obtain the suf- 
frages of the senators. Having at last procured 
a stmng party, by dint of ample bribes and pro- 
mises, he was admitted to lay his complaints be*- 
fore ^e senate, which he did in the most artful 
manner, exaggerating the ill-treatment he had 
received finom his rebellious subjects, and re- 
minding the Others of his alliance with their 
republic, by which they were bound to support 
him against foreign and domestic enemies. To 
oppose these proceedings, and to justify the re- 
volt of the Egyptians, a solemn embassy, con- 
sisting of one hundred citizens of distinction, 
was sent fixmi Alexandria; but Ptdemy found 
means to destroy most of them either by poison 
or the sword, and struck such terror into the 
minds of the survivors, that they were equally 
incapable of executing their commission, or of 
denKinding justice for the assassinadcHi o^ their 
colleagues* The rumour of so audacious a coo- 
tempt 
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tempt of the laws, roused the indignation of the 
public and gave a general alarm* Marcus Favo^ 
niuS) the stdc) bolSy accused Auletes before the 
conscript fathers ; expatiated on the misconduct 
of some interested senators who had suffered 
themselves to be. corrupted with money ; and 
insistea that Dio, a celebrated philosopher, who 
was the chief of the embassy, should appear be- 
fore the senate in order to testify, up(»i oath, the 
murder of his companions. This demand was 
too reasonable to admit a refusal, and Dio was 
therefore summoned to come forward ; but Pom- 
pey, Lentulus, and the other leading men, whose 
^vour had been dearly purchased by Ptolemy, 
declared so openly for the perfidious prince, that 
Dio was fearful of attending the summons ; and 
Auletes, unwilling to give him time to reccdlect 
his accustomed firmness, caused him, shortly 
afterwards, to fidl by the dagger of a hired 
assassin. 

Ptolemy, thinking himself secure in the pro- 
tection of Pompey, had the audacity to avow this 
infamous action, and the refined wickedness to 
attempt its justification. A prosecution was, 
notwithstanding, commenced against Asdtius the 
murderer, who was proved to have stabbed Die 
with Ms own hand ; yet Ascitius was acqidtted 
in spite of the most unexceptionable evidences. 
An action was then brought against the venal 
judges by the adverse party ; but this was also 
set aside by the artifices of Pompey's faction : 
and a decree was carried in the senate for Pto*- 
lemy's restoration by force of arms. All the 
great men were ambitious of reconducting a mo- 
narch who had lavished such immense sums upofi 
his protectors ; and, after some debates, the ho^ 

nounibl& 
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iKmrabk commission was obtuned by Lentulos 
Spinther, the proconsul) who had been appointed 
governor of Citicia* 

About this time a statue, erected «^ « p 
the hill of Alba, was thrown down by a \^ 
thunder storm, in consequence of which 
the Sibylline t)ooks were opened to discover the 
meaning of the prognostic* C. Cato, an enter- 
prising young man, who was one of the tribunes, 
seized this opportunity of confounding the in* 
trigues of Ptolemy's party. He read, or pretend- 
ed to read, in the Sibylline prophecies^ the fol- 
lowing words : ^ If a king of Egypt shall apfrfy 
to you for snccour, assist him, but not with an 
army ; if you adopt violent measuves, you mutt 
expect great misfortunes*" This predictioii, 
though evidently foiiged, was reported to the peo- 
ple by the keepers of the Sibylline boc^s, and 
produced its desired efiect so forcibly, that the 
recent decree of the senate was' immediately re- 
voked* 

Various expedients were now proposed ^ ^ 
in order to fac^tiite the king's return ' ' 
without violating the injunction of the 
pretended Mucle $ but, sis the ^veraity of opi- 
i^on in the senate rendered every scheme abor- 
tive, Ptokmy determined, in pursuance oi Pom- 
pey's advice* to recur to Gabimlis,^who com- 
manded as proc(Xisul in Syria. Gabinius was a 
pcfrsoii of the most in&mous character, and would 
readily undei^ke any thing, however impious or 
unlawful,' for money* He had already rumed 
the province of Syria by his imparallekd op- 
pressions ; and had engaged, for a large rewaxxl, 
to assist Mithridates in the recovery of his crown. 
Ptokany came up with him as he was advancing 
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towards the frontiers of Pailhia, and delivered 
into his hands letters from Pompey, their com- 
TOon fiiendf whereby he was desired to restore 
the banished prince, upon such terms as might 
prove 2^^reeable to both parties. 

Gabinius was well aware that he should trans- 
gress an express law of the republic by ^xceding 
to this proposal, without positive orders from the 
senate ; but on the receipt of five thousand ta- 
lents, and the assurance that he should be re- 
warded with five thousand more on Ptolemy's 
return to the throne, he laid aside all dread of 
the consequence, abandoned the cause of Mi- 
thridates, and marched vnthout hesitation to- 
wards Egyptr" On hi§ approaching the borders 
'of that kmgdom he detached Marc* Antony, who 
was extremely zealous in Ptolemy's bei»lf, to 
seize the passes with a body of cavalry, and 
c^u the way for the rest of the army. The 
young Roman acquitted himself <^ this commi»> 
sion with the most admirable resolution, and 
(through the friendly offices of Hyrcanus, prince 
of Judea, and Antipater, the fiuther of Herod) ob^ 
.tained possession of the important city of Pela- 
Biura* Auletes on entering the place, proposed a 
general massacre of the Egyptian inhabitants ; but 
Antony, who justly supposed that so barbarous an 
action would fix an eternal stigma on the Roman 
name, and either prevent or retard the desired 
restoration, prevented the king from executing 
his design. 

On the first intelligence oi AntcMiy's success^ 
Gabinius advanced into the heart of the country, 
where he was met and engaged by Archelaus at 
the head of a considerable army. Victory how- 
ever decided in &vour of the proconsul s as the 

Egyptian 
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Egyptian troops were cut in pieces, and Arche- 
laus himself was taken prisoner. Gabinius might 
now have terminated the war, without further 
trouble or effusion of blood, but his avarice tempt- 
ed him to prolong it ; and he accordingly first 
gave Archelaus his liberty, upon his paying a 
considerable ransom ; and then, pretending that 
his prisoner had escaped, he extorted fresh sums 
from Ptolemy for the prosecution of the war*. 
Archelaus, on recovering his liberty, exerted him- 
self in the most heroic manner for the preserva- 
tion of his dominions ; but his dastardly troops 
having turned their backs in several encounters, 
he was obliged to sustain a siege in Alexandria, 
till, being reduced to the utmost extremity, he 
inarched out to hazard another battle, which put 
an end to his reign and life. Being deserted 
by his effeminate subjects, he resolved to perish 
rather than sumve the loss of his. crown. Marc. 
Antony, who had been the particular friend and 
guest of this valiant prince, commanded his body 
to be carried from the scene of engagement ; be- 
dewed it with his tears, and caused it to be in- 
terred with the-utmost magnificence. 

The entire reduction of Egypt soon followed 
this event, and Auletes was consequently resetUed 
on his throne : Gabinius left some of his Roman 
forces to overawe the Alexandrians ; and Berenice 
was sacrificed to the resentment of her inhuman 
father. Most of the wealthy citizens were also 
put to death, by the command of the king, who 
had occasion for the confiscation of their estates, 
to make up the reward he had promised to Ga- 
binius ; and every species of violence was daily 
practised with impunity. Yet neither the autho- 
rity of Uie monarch, nor the presence of the Ro- 
man 
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iman garrison) could prevent the populace from 
arenging an insult done to the godkt/i theircounHy ; 
for a Roman sddier having killed a catj the 
Alexandrians made a general. insurrection, and 
having forced their way through the guards, 
dragged the offender out of his house, and in- 
spite of an oppositicm tore him to i»eces« 

C. Rabirius Posthumus, who had lent Auletes 
the greatest part of the money he had borrowed 
at Rome, now pressed the king to perform his 
engagements, but Ptolemy gave htm to under- 
stand that he despaired of satisfying his claim, un- 
less he would accept the office of receiver general, 
by which he might pay himself as he collected the 
revenues. Rabirius embraced the offer, sup- 
posing that he must otherwise lose his debt ; but 
the ungrateful prince, soon after, upon some 
frivolous pretence, ordered the unfortunate credi- 
tor and all his attendants to be closely confined, 
though he was one of Caesar's dearest friends, 
and though Pompey was in some degree respcm- 
sible for the debt, as the money had been advanced 
at his request, and the obligation was executed in 
his presence. 

Rabirius,' having found means to obtain his 
liberty, quitted Egypt with all possible expedition, 
to elude the more dangerous designs of Au- 
letes ; but, to complete his misfortunes, a formal 
prosecution was commenced ag;ainst him, on his 
return to Rome, for having aided Ptolemy in cor- 
rupting the senate ; for having dishonoured the 
quality of a Roman knigh.t by accepting an em- 
ployment in Egypt ; and for having shared in the 
treasures which Gabinius acquired in his late ille- 
gal expedition. The eloquent oration which 
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Ciceio delivered in his defence is an eternal mo- 
nument of Ptolemy's perfidy and ingratitude. 

Auletes died in the peaceable possession of his 
kingdom, about four years after bis re-establish- 
ment, and thirty after he had first assumed the 
-government, leaving behind him two sons and 
two daughters* He bequeathed his crown to hiB 
eldest son and daughter, commanding them to be 
joined in the bonds of marriage, according to the 
custom of their &mily, and to govern with equal 
authority. And because they were both under 
age he recommended them in the most solemn 
manner to the Romans, who in compliance with 
his desire appointed Pompey the young prince's 
guardian. 

As Ptolemy, the successor of Auletes, 

*gj* was a minor, under Pothinus an eunuch, 
and Achilles the commander-in-chief of 
the army, these ministers, with a self-interested 
view, deprived Cleopatra* of her share in the re- 
gal authority, and compelled her to quit the king- 
dom. This princess, whose high spirit could 
never bear an insult, retired immediately into 
Syria, and having raised a powerful army, pre- 
pared to assert her right by force of arms. Pto- 
lemy receiving intelligence of her return at the 
head of her troops, assembled all his forces that 
were in readiness, and marched out against her. 
Both armies encamped between mount CasiuB 
and Pelusium, each observant of the other's mo- 
tions, but neither inclined to venture an engage- 
ment. Such was the situation of affairs when 
Pompey, having lost the battle of Pharsalia, ar- 

VoL. I. C c rived 

* This was the famoas Cleopatra, who had afterward* a 
coDsidorable share in occasioning the civil wars of Rome. 
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rived off Peluaium, expecting to find a secure 
asylum in Egypt irom the malice of his ^lemies. 
He therefore sent to inform the king of his arrival^ 
and to solicit permission to enter his kingdom* 
To this message Ptolemy, who was but thirteen 
years of age, returned no answer ; but the two 
mimsterS) Achilles and Pothinus, consulted with 
Theodotusy a rtietoriciany and some others, on the 
nature of Pom^jr's request* Some voted Tor his 
reception, allegmg that it would be an everiasting 
reproach to the Egyptian nation if they should 
refuse to succour a man in his distress, who had 
been the constant protector of Auletes, and was 
the acknowledged guardian of the present king. 
Others were for. desiring him to depart 'm quest 
of some other asylum ; but Theodotus dbplayed 
all his eloquence to show that it was most advissK 
ble to murder him* This diabolical advice was 
readily embraced, and put in execution ; as will 
be more satisfactorily related in the history of 
Rome. 

Cxsar being informed, in the mean time, that 
the unfortunate Roman had steered his course to- 
wards Egypt, pursued him thither, and arrived at 
Alexandiia just as the news of the pei^dious asr- 
Sdssination was brought to that city. Theodotus 
is said to have presented him with the head and 
ring of his deceased rival, but he melted into 
tears at the sight, and ordered the head to be in- 
terred in a proper place with the accustomed so- 
lemnities. Caesar, on his first landing, appears 
to have been in imminent danger from Uie lower 
class of Alexandrians, who were all in confusion 
on account of PomjHjy's death. He however ob- 
tained admission uito the royal palace,* where he 
shut himself up, with part of his men, till the 
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tntnult was appeased. He then ventured to ap- 
pear in public, and, having conciliated the esteem 
of the pc^ulace by his aJfable behaviour, he vi- 
sited all the curiosities of that stately metropolis^ 
and frequently assisted at the public harangues of 
die young rhetoricians and orators ; but, that he 
might not devote his whole time to diversion, 
being ^ietained by contrary winds, he began to 
solicit the payment of the money that was due to 
him from Auletes, and to take cognizance of tlie 
misunderstanding between the prince and his 
sister Cleopatra* 

It has been already related, that during Cxsar's 
first consulship, Auletes obtained of him the al- 
liance of the Romans by the promise of six thou- 
sand talents ; but as the king had only paid him 
part of the stipulated sum, and given him a bond 
for the remainder, he now exacted the debt with 
great rigour : but what tended most effectually to 
prejudice the Egyptians against him, and finally 
induced them to oppose him by force of arms* 
was tiie haughtiness with which he acted as judge 
between Ptolemy and the princess; for he not 
only summoned them to appear before him for 
the decision of their difference, but peremptorily 
commanded theta to disband their troops, and 
abide, without scruple, by the sentence which he 
should pronounce. This was considered as an 
open encroachment upon the prerogative of the 
sovereign, and the people loudly remonstrated, that 
as their king acknowledged no superior, he could 
not be judged, like a subject, by any man. Casar 
replied, he did not assume the judgment as Pto- 
lemy's superior, but as an arbitrator appointed by 
the will of Auletes, and one who was anxious to 
effect^a reconciliation between the king and his^ 
. " sister* 
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fluter. In auuequflnce of this explanalkm} the 
cause was brought to the dictator's tribunal, and 
advocates were a^^inted, on both sides, to plead 
before him. 

Cleopatra, having discovered, in the mean time, 
that Caesar vras fi^ed for gallantry, resolved to 
render her youth and beauty subservient to her 
political interests. She accordingly sent a private 
message to him, complaining tluit her cause was 
betrayed by those she employed, and request* 
ed permission to appear before him in person. 
On the receipt of Caesar's answer she embarked 
in a small vessel with only one attendant, and ar- 
rived under the walls of Alexandria in the dusk 
of the evening ; but as her design would have in- 
fallibly been frustrated if discovered by her bror 
ther's party, she was compelled to have recourse 
to artifice, and accordingly desired her servant, 
ApoUodorus, to tie her up in a mattrass and carry 
her, thus concealed, through the streets of the 
city to the bouse of her intended judge. Thia 
sirati^m was highly pleasing to Caesar, and the 
charms of tlie princess had all the efiicacy she> 
could desire. 

Next morning the dictator sent f<»* Rolemy, 
exhorting him to take his sister again upon her 
ovm terms ; but the yoimg king, perceiving by this 
proposal that Cesar was become his adversary, 
quitted the palace in the utmost fury, and running, 
into the streets tore the diadem from his head, 
complaining, with hfa face bilthed in tears, that he 
was betrayed, and informing the multitude who 
flocked round him, that Cleopatra vras at that time 
in Caesar's own apartment. The whole city was 
instantly in motion, and Ptolemy putting himself 
at the head of the populace, led them on tumul-^ 
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taously to charge the Romans with all the fury 
naturd on such occasions. 

The soldiers whom Caesar had with him soon 
secured the person of Ptolemy^ and delivered him 
up to their leader ; but as the other soldiers were 
dispersed in different parts of the city, Cssar must 
have inevitably perished by the hands of the exas- 
perated multitude, if he had not prudently shown 
himself to them firom a high balcony, and assured 
them th^y should have no reason to complain of 
his decision. 

Having, by this means, restored a temporary 
tranquillity, he next day summoned a general as- 
sembly, and causing the will of Auletes to be pub- 
licly read, he decreed, as guardian and arbitrator^ 
that Ptolemy and Cleopatra should reign jointly. 
in Egypt, according to their lather's express de- 
sire: and that Ptolemy the younger son, and Arsi- 
noe the younger daughter, should jointly exercise 
the regal authority in Cyprus, which had-for som« 
time been in the possession of the Romans. 

The Alexandrians were all satisfied with this 
decree except Pothinus, who, dreading the resent- 
ment of Cleopatra, inspired the people with new 
jealousies, and solicited Achilles, by private letters, 
to advance with his army from Pelusium in order 
to drive Cxsar from the metropolis. Achilles 
immediately embraced the proposal, and, ap- 
proaching Alexandria with twenty thousand re- 
gular troops, put all things again in confusion* 
Cxsar being in no condition to hazard an engage- 
ment, resolved to keep within the walls of the 
city, and posted his men so advantageously in the 
streets and avenues of tlie quarter where he re- 
laded, that he found no difficulty in supporting the 
powerful attack of his. enemies. AchiUes being 
Cc3 thus 
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thus ^Mppmnted by the dictator's preeaolianSy 
changed his measures, and went to attack the poity 
with the hope of securing the Beet, that he might 
shut up the Romans by sea, and cut off the posai* 
hility of their recei^g succours on that «de ; 
but Caesar^ repulsing him there also, caused the 
Egyptian vessels to be set on fire, and at the same 
time ptaioed a strong garrison in the tower of 
Pharost by which means he secured his comnm- 
nication with the sea* Some of the burning ships 
happening to drive towards the shore, ccnnmu** 
nicated Uidr flames among the neighbouring 
houses, whence the conflagration extended to the 
Bruchion, and consumed tibe noble libmry, which 
had been the work of many kings, and contained 
lour hundred thousand manuscripts. 

Cssar, having written for speedy succours to 
Domitius Calvinus, his lieutenant in Asia, and 
some other perscms, fortified the quarter of the 
city, which he possessed, with walls, towers, and 
other works, including within them the royal pa^ 
lace, a theatre, which he used as a citadel, and a 
passage to the harbour. Ptolemy, who was stitt 
detdned in C»sar*s quarters, received intel]%ence 
of all that passed, through his chief imnister Po- 
thinus; but at length the corresponddice was dis« 
covered, and Pothmus was doottied to suffer death 
lor his treason. This execution alarmed Gany- 
medes, an eunuch who was charged with the 
education of Arsinoe, and who had been privy to 
the illegal practices of Pothinus; he therefi»« 
conveyed the young princess secretiy to the 
Egyptian army, who wtre overjoyed at her ani- 
val, and immediately proclsdmed her queen ; and 
Ganymedes, having caused Achilles to be put to 
death upon a fidse accusation^ obtained the oom* 

mand 
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maud of the army, and assumed the administra- 
tion of all other af&drs* He vas indeed thoroughlf 
qualified for the employment of a prime minister^ 
being a man of great activity and penetration* 
He contrived many artful stratagems' to distress 
Catsar, during the course of tfa^ war; and by 
stopping up the communications between the re- 
servmrs in Caesar's quarters, and those in the rest 
of the city, he contrived to turn the sea-water 
into the former, and by that means spoiled all the 
fresh water that was kept in them** This pn>« 
duced the utmost confouon among the Romans, 
aiid they must.certainly have quitted their quarters 
had not the dictator obviated ^e inconvenience, by 
causing wells to be sunk till some springs of fresh 
water were discovered* 

Ca&sar, havii^ received intellig^ce that a le» 
gion, sent by CsSvinus, was detained on the neigh^^ 
bouring coasts of Lybia by contrary winds, ad- 
vanced with his whole fleet to convoy it safely to 
'Alexandria. Ganymedes instantly assembled aU 
his naval forces with a deagn to intercept him on 
his return, but he was repulsed vrith considerable 
damage, and would have lost the whole of his 
fleet if C»sar had not been compelled by the ap* 
proadi <^ mght to retire vrith his £adthful auxili- 
aries into the harbour* ^ 

* The Alexandrians having no fresh water but that of the 
Nile, the whole city was vaulted underneath their houses for 
receiving and keeping it. On the annual inundation of the 
mer, the water was convef ed into the city bv a canal, and 
filled all the vauks or reservoirs, which were built, without 
any partition,^ a general conununication. The water, thus 
admitted, served for the common use of the inhabitants till the 
Ensuing season, and was drawn in pitchers or buckets through 
an ppenii^, in fush howe, like the ttiwthof « weU* 
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' To repair this misfortune Glai3rmedes drew to- 
gether aU the slups that were in the private arse* 
^als, and in the mouth of the Nile, with which 
he again attacked the Roman, bat without suc- 
cess. Cssar, being amdous to improve hb vic- 
tory in the best manner, attempted to seize the 
isle of Pharos, and the mole called the Heptatsa* 
dium, by which it vras jcMued to the continent ; 
but after he had effected a landing, he vfes re- 
pulsed, vrith the loss of more than eig^t hundred 
men, and was himself exposed to the most im<« 
minent danger in his retreat, for the ship in which 
he designed to escape being ready to sink, with 
the great number of persons who had hastily em- 
barked, he threw himself into the sea, and with 
great difficulty swam to the next ship. 
■ The Alexandrians finding that the Roman 
troops retained an unshaken intrepidity in the 
midst of dangers and difficulties, and that ill suc- 
cess only tended to inflame their military ardour, 
sent a deputation to Caesar, demanding their king, 
and assuring him that a compliance with their 
desire would put a speedy termination to the war. 
Caesar was well acquainted with the subtilty of 
the Egyptians, and plainly perceived the insin- 
cerity of their professbns ; but as he incurred no 
hazard by ^ving up the king's person, he readily, 
granted their request. He admonished the young 
prince to inspire his subjects with sentiments of 
peace and equity ; to redress the evils which had 
already resulted from the war; and to prove 
himself worthy of the confidence that was now 
reposed in him. Ptolemy petitioned, with tears 
in his eyes, that he might continue with the dic- 
tator, affimiing he would rather enjoy his com- 
pany ws ft private citizen; than sway the sceptre 

without 
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mihovA him. But he was no sooner at the head 
of his army than he renewed hostilities with more 
vigour than ever : he also attempted to intercept 
Cssar's provisions, but the engagement which 
this design produced near Canopus, terminated in 
his confusion, and added new lustre to the former 
achievements of his enemy. 

About this time Mithridates of Pergamus, and 
Antipater the Idumean, marched into Egypt at 
the head of a considerable army, in compliance 
with CsBsar'a request, and upon arriving before 
Pdusium, they carried that city by storm. On 
their route from thence to Alexandria they found 
all the passes in the country of Onion seized by 
the Jews, who constituted the greatest part of the 
inhabitants. This difficulty threatened them with 
the destruction of their plan ; but at length Anti* 
pater engaged the Jews to espouse Caesar's party, 
and prevailed on them to furnish the army with 
provisions. Upon their approaching the Delta, 
Ptolemy detached a body of troops to dispute the 
passage of the Nile with them, and a sanguinary 
engagement ensued. Mithiidates's wing was soon 
broken and disordered, but Antipater, by affording 
him a speedy succour, checked the enemy's suc- 
cess, chased them with incredible fury from the 
field of battle, and took possession of their camp. 
Ptolemy then advanced with all his forces to over- 
power the victorious generals, but Caesar, having 
marched secretly to join them, rendered his scheme 
abortive. Most of the Egyptian soldiers were cut 
in pieces, and Ptolemy himself, in attempting to 
escape, was drowned in the Nile. 

Caesar returned to Alexandria about the middle 
of January, and finding no oppo»tion te his will, 
bestowed"^ the crown of Egypt on Cleopatra, 

obliging 
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dbfig^ her, tluough tnotiTett of poticy, to many 
her younger brother Ptolemy, who was then but 
eleven years of age* The pasuon he had conceived 
for Cleopatra was in reality the cause of his un- 
dertaking so dangerous a war, and the same pas- 
sion detained bim much longer in Egypt than his 
affairs required ; but the success which attended 
Phamaces, king of the Cimmerian -Bosphorus, 
and son of Mithridatea, the last king of Pontus, in 
* the recovery of Ids father's dominions^ awakened 
Caesar from the lethargy into which he was drawn 
by Cleopatra's blandishments, and called him Ibrtfa 
i^;ain to conquest and ambition* 

Cleopatra now enjoyed the throne without the 
least distuibance, having an unlimited authority 
during the minority of her brother; but the young 
prince no sooner assumed his share of the go- 
verment than she caused him to be pois(»ied, and 
reigned from that time without a putner* 

Soon after this unnatural action, Cxsar being 
assassinated at Rome, and the famous triumvirate 
formed between Antony, Lepidus, and Octavius, 
the queen declared for the triumvirs, and sent 
four legions to Albienus, the consul Dolabella's 
lieutenant. These forces were taken by Cassiusy 
who had earnestly solicited Cleopatra to assist him 
against the triumidrs ; but finding her obstinate 
in refusal, he marched towards die fioontiers of 
Egypt with a design to invade that kingdom. 
The enterprise was, however, relinquished ; and 
Cleopatra, being freed from her apprehemdons, 
sailed widi a numerous fleet to join Octavius and 
Antony, but a fit of sickness compelled her to re- 
turn to Egypt after several of her ships had been 
vrecked by a yiolent storm* 

Antony 
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ABtony haTing passed over into Asia; after the 
i^ous battk of Philippt, to settle all concerns for 
the interest of the conqueror^ received intelli- 
gence that Cleopatra had assisted Cassius against 
Dolabella* He immediately summoned the queen 
to appear before him at Tarsus in Cilicia, whither 
he was then going on business of importance* 
Cleopatra, who had already proved the effect of 
her charms on C»sar, instantly conceived the de- 
sign of ensnaring Antony, and promised herself 
the most ample success upcxi the recollection that 
C£9ar had acknowledged her irresistible at a time 
when she was very young and unacquainted with 
the woridy whereas w^^ony would be equally daz- 
ided mth the briUiancy of her wit, and ihe incom- 
parable beauties of her person. She accordingly 
provided herself with rich presents, immense sums 
of money, sumptuous habits, and splendid oma- 
.ments, and, in compliance with Antony's request, 
set sail for Cilicia. 

As soon as the news of her arrival was pub^ 
lished in Tarsus, the citizens of all descriptions 
crowded out of the gates to meet her ; and An- 
tony, who was distnbuting justice in the forum, 
saw his tribunal suddenly deserted, no one re- 
maining with him but his lictors and domestics ; 
nor was it surpri^ng that the populace should 
flock to so interesting a spectacle. Her royal 
galley literally flamed with gold, the sails were of 
the finest purple, and the oars inlaid with silver : 
beneath a pavilion of cloth of gold appeared tlie 
queen, robed like the goddess Venus, and sur- 
rounded by the most beautiful youths and virgins 
of her court, who admirably represented the 
Nereids and the Graces ; the hills and dales re- 
echoed with th^ spund of hautboys, flutes, ^d 

other 
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iridi whkh the otn kept tine* 
wad f CuAatd die bannony more d^ghtfid ; and 
die greit quantity of perftunes that were bamt 
on t& &tdk difibfled thdr fragrance on each aide 
of the rhper,'and impregnated the air witib the 
moat balaamic odours. 

C^kopatra had no sooner landed than Antony 
aent her a oompfimenlarf message, and invited 
her to sapper ; but she retunied for answor, that 
annording to the rales of politeness, he diould 
first come to her, and that she should expect him 
in the tents wluch were erecting for her accom- 
modation on the banks of the river. Antony 
complied with her deare, and was entertained 
with inexpressive mi^ificence* Next day he 
returned the compliment, and commanded that no 
ezpence should be spared; but notwithstanfog 
his utmost efforts, he acknowledged the infe» 
riority of his entertainment to that oi Cleopatra. ' 

The queen's expectations were fully justified by the 
event ; for Antony foun<l^such iiumitable charms 
in her manners and conversation, that instead of 
arraigning her as an offender, he bowed in homage 
ibefore the shrine of her beauty, and readily grant- ^ 
ed all her requests, however repugnant to the laws , 
of justice, religion, or humanity.* 

Conscious oi her fascinating powers, and 
anxious to bind the Roman by the strongest ties i 

to her person and interest, the fwr Egyptian en- | 

tertained him every day, during her residence | 

at Tarsus, with the most sumptuous banquets, 
which were served and disposed with such pe- 
culiar elegance that she seemed to study to excel 
her own inventions. Antony expressing some 

surprise, 

• It was at this time Antony caused Cleopatra's sister Ar- 
tinoe to be put to death, whc had taken refuge in the temple 
of Diana, at Melitus. 
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^Hrpiise^ in cme of ^hese feiutoy mt tbe-prafaskm 
o£ gekl C1^)& etirkbed witii jew^ that i^[q)eia«d 
4m ev^y «ule9 she txM hiBoi, Uiat tince he admired 
mitch tr^esy they were at his service, and might be 
4»med to his house* The next day die buiquet 
"Was more supmrb, and Antony was requested to 
bmg ail his offieers of mnk and distinction with 
hna; he accepted the invitadoni and Cleopatra 
{wesoDEted them wHh ail the gold and siWer plate 
itluHt had be(»i used in the course of the enter- 
tainaieat* In eoe of these feasts happened the 
ioddent which Pfiny relates of deopfidra's pro- 
fiisenesa* Having laid a considerable wager that 
she could expend more than 50,0001. upon one 
isi^iast, she caused one of the pearls that she wore 
in her ears, which was valued at the above-men- 
laoiied sum, to be dissolved in an acid, and then 
swallowed it. She vras pcepating to melt the 
either in a similar manner, but Plancus, who was 
{x^sont, diverted her from the design. 
• Antony was obliged to quit Tarsus on some af- 
iairs ei consequence, and Cleopatra accompanied 
him as &r as Tyre, fran whence she returned 
into Egypt $ but the tiiumvir, unable to endure 
her absiUKe, entrusted his business to two of his 
lieutenants, and hastened to Alexandria, where he 
devoted the ensuing winter to all sorts of amuse- 
-meiKt and voluptuousnesst Cleopatra's whole stu- 
dy was to divert him, and all her winning arts were 
exerted to retain him at her court. 

One day when he was indulging himself in his 
lavourite amusement of. angling, he viras attended 
with very bad success ; tiiis circumstance mortified 
lum extremely, as the queen vtras of the party, and 
he was unwilling to seem to want address in her 
presence ; he tiicrefi)re ordered some fishermen 

Vol. I. D d to 
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to &ft secredf toider wvtcr and fiisten to Ins 
hook aoine of the largest fishe^ tkty could take: 
his cominaiid was pimctaaUy obeyedi and Cleo- 
patra aflected much surprise at his extraordinary 
Icntune, but, being perfecdy apprised of the ard« 
fioe, she caused one of her own pec^le to dive 
under water and fasten to the triumvir's hock 
a large dry fish of that kind n^ch was brought 
from the Eusdne sea into Egypt. When Antotiy 
drew up his line his embarrassment afibrded much 
diversion to the company ; butCleopiitra embracing 
him tenderly, advised him to leave the ai^Ung line 
to the Egyptians, and direct his tixmgfats to tiic 
reduction of cides and kingdoms. 

Upon intelligence that Labienus had 
' ^* obtained some great advantages in 8y- 
ria, at the head of the Pkuthian army, 
Antony took leave of his beloved queen early 
in the spring; but having changed his inten- 
tions wiUk respect to the Parlhians, he sailed 
into Italy with two hundred ships, against Oc- 
tavius: a reconcihation was, however, soon ef- 
fected, and an alliance* formed between tiie 
families, which seemed to promise the happiest 
consequences. It was -generally supposed that 
the extraoi^naiy merit of his new wife would 
efiectually detach Antony fiiom his recoit iU. 
placed affection ; but, after spending the winter 
at Athens, he haistened back to Alexandria, where 
he again indulged without restraint in every 
species of luxury and dissipation. On has re- 
movipg into Syria, to resist the arms oi the Par- 
thians, he left Cleopatra in Egypt^ but before he 

aet 

* Aatooy, by the advice of his friends, had married Oc« 
Uvia, the widow of Marcellui and tUter of Octavius. 
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set out on Ms expe^itl^, he sent for her into Sy- 
ria, in direct oppoutid^ to the advice of all hist 
friends. On her anivid she persuaded him to 
commit such flagrant acU of cruelty and injustice 
as rendered him odious to the whole nation* The 
deli^y which he made with her before he com- 
meiioed his march against the Parthians, was pro-- 
ductive of many misfortunes, and his imprudence 
in riming in the depth of winter^ merely for 
the sani^bction of seeing her, was attended with 
^e loss ^ sixty thousand soldiers, who either pe- 
rished from the severity of the season, or the in- 
credible hardships they had suffered on their long 
marches, j 

On his return to Syria he retired to the castle 
of Licucecome, between Sidon and Berytus, and 
there passed his time in revelling with the queen 
of Egypt, without expressing the least concern for 
the loss of his troops. As, however, he deemed it 
ii»:essary to pacify the soldiery, who justly com- 
plained of their accumulated sufferings, he ordered 
some clothes and money to be distributed among 
them in Cleopatra^ name, and then returned to 
Alexandria with the idol of his affections. 

The kings of Parthia and Media having quar- 
relled, in die mean time, respecting the divi- 
8ffm of the bpoty which they had taken from the 
Romans, the latter sent ambassadors to Antony, 
offering to join him against the Parthian with siU 
his forces. At the same time intelligence arrived 
that the Parthians had revolted against their so- 
vereign, and were all in the utmost confusion : 
in consequence of this, Antony hastened into Sy- 
ria to embrace the opportunity of revenging him- 
self upon a finmidable enemy. But Cleopatra^ 
bearing that Octavia was come as &r as Athens^* 
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m heriray to Antony) «Dd ^Bunaf that the mtdei 
wisdom, and granty, of that juatiy celebrated lady 
might recai the tiiumvir to a sense of duty imd 
honour, employed varioos arts to make henelf 
look pale and dejected^ and llien wrote to her 
credukms lover, that his absence had. matenaSy 
affected her health, and that she most hievitaUy 
die if he refused to return. Antony imme&istdy 
hastened to the arms of his mistress, and was so 
deeply affected by her tears, blandtsbmestSy iv^- 
preaches, and tows of everiasting love, that he 
consented to rehnquish his projected expedition, 
and to command Octam to proceed no fiothcr, 
but to wait for him at Athens* 

Eariy in tiie ensomg spiing Antony setout £>r 
Syria, widi an intention to march from Hirace 
isto Parthia. Before he cxnnmaiced Ins journey, 
he bestowed Cyrene, Cyprus, Codo-S3rria, itm^ 
and Phcenke, with great part of Crate ^«d Cilici% 
upon Cleopatra. But this lavish bounty not aa« 
tttfying her Insatiate amlxtion, she esmestiyi so> 
licited him to put to death Herod, king of Judea, 
and Malchus, king of Arabia-Fetnea, that (heir 
dominions might be truM^nred to her. This 
wicked request pR>ved unsuccessfol ; hnt Antcffly, 
' to pacify her, consented to ^ve her dtat pnrt^of 
MalchttS's kingdom which bordered on Egypt; 
and out of Herod's, the territory of Jericho, ^inth 
the balsam gardens. The queen hai^g obtained 
these important grants, accomptfued her lover 
as &r as the Eufriimtes, and returning by way of 
Apamea and Damascus, came to Jerusalem, where 
she was sumptuously entertainedby Herod. Dming 
her stay in that city she had the audacity to feign 
an affection for the king, and acted so unbecoming 
the characterof her sex, thatHerod fcurmed adna- 
ta 
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to asaaa^ate her, but being cfissuaded inmk so 
dangeroas an attempt, he contkiued to entertain, 
ter with all pomible respect, and attended her in 
penon to the frontiers o£ her kingdom. < 

Antony, who, in defiance of the most 
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sc^emn oatha and promises, had taken Ar- 
tabazQs, long of Armenia, pfisoner, and re- 
duced his coiHttrf ^ now hastened back to Egypt, 
and entered Alexandria in a triumphal car, pre^ 
oeded by the trophies of his victory and by the 
most illustrious captives. Cleopatra upaited to re« 
ceive \ma in the forum, being seated on a golden 
thrane, which was placed on a scaffold overlaid 
with silver, and sui^rounded by the chief lords of 
her court. The unfortunate Aitabazus was brought 
b^re her in golden chains, and with him the 
othet prisoners of distinction ; but on being com* 
mmided to kneel bef<»e her, ^ they peremptorily 
refused their comi^ianoe. 

A few days after his arrival, Antony summoned 
a general assembly of the Alexandrians, to meet 
in the gymnasiumi, and there made a public ora* 
tion, in which he proclaimed Cesario, the son of 
Cleopatra and Julius Cxsar, king of Egypt and 
Cyprus, in conjunction with his mother; to 
Alexander he gave Armenia, Media, Parthia, and 
the other eastern countries from the Euphrates to 
India, when they should be subdued; to Cleopatra, 
the twin sister of Alexander, he promised Lybia 
and Cyrene ; and to Ptolemy, whom he sumamed 
Philadelphus, he presented Phoenice, Syria, Cili- 
cia, and all the countries of Asia Minor from the 
Euphrates toi the Hellespont, conferring on each* 
Dd2 of 

• Alexander, Cleopatra, and Ptolemy^ wcr« the children 
of Antojiy and Cleopaura. 
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^ tiM cMUkU the tide of king of IdAgs. To 
oompiete the absurdity of his conduct* be obliged 
his cfueen to take tbe name of Ms, himaelf as* 
auming that of Oairisy and from that tune tiiey 
both appealed in public in the dnsas tiwt was 
deemed peculiar to those Egyptian ddties. 

As soon as theaeason idlowed Mm totaketlie 
field, Antony commenced hia march into Pu^aa^ 
and advanced aa frr aa the banks of the Araads, 
when be reccmd inteffigence that Octanoa had 
cnBamed the nnnds of the Roman dtiaens against 
ban, and was raakmg such preparatioos as seem* 
ed to inficate an a|^iroaching nature. This 
news induced bim to r^nqiush his intended ex* 
pedition, and having detached Caniditts, one of 
his lieutenants, with sixteen legions to die ooaats 
nf the Ionian sea, be immediately baatsned to 
£phe808, that he might be able to act in caae of 
a war, which there was great nason to ei^ect* 
Cleopatm obtained pennission to accompany him 
m this journey, notwitbsianding the remonatranees 
.^ all bis friends. From £]^esus he removed to 
Samoa, and from thence he sailed to Athens, 
ending the greatest part of the year, accc»dkfig 
to his usual custom, in luxury and tdi^ytuousneas. 
During his stay at Athens be entertained a sttq>i« 
cioo that Cleopatra, notwithstanding ber pretended 
idFectidn, had a design upon his life, and tberdbre 
be would not partake of any dish at her banquets 
till it had been tasted by some other person. 
The queen, in order to obviate his fears, and at 
the same time to prove how ineflectoal aH his 
precautions would be if she really meditaUed ius 
dtstruction, caused all the flowers to be dipped in 
poison which composed the garlands that were to 
be worn by Antony and herself at the next feasu 

When 
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When the tnunnr was m theheigbt of fettiyity* 
Cleopatra proposed drmking thefloweraof thdr 
fuiuidsi and Amray adnnking the frolic, threw 
some of them into his wine, and was on the point 
of swaUowiiig thoai, when the queen setsEbg him 
bjr the afm, told him the flowers were poisoned) 
and that she, against whom he had been so 
guaidedy had ptepared the poison. She thea 
ecMSimanded a condemned criminal to be brought 
in, and cmised him to drink the wine in Alitoaiy's 
cup, which immediately terminated his Ufe* 

In compliance with the advice of some of his 
partisans, Antony declared war against his fi>nn^ 
colleague, who was now emfdoyed in sdrriog up 
the Romatts against him ; and at the same time 
sent a divcunce to Octavia, whom he ordered to be 
driven forcibly from his house at Rome* His 
preparations for the war were so &r advanced 
that an immediate attack upon his adversary would 
in all probability have been attended with signal 
Miccess, as Octavius was not then in a condition 
to withstand Ins forces either by sea or land ; but 
in this as in every other affair of importance he 
was immersed in misfortune through his ill-feted 
passion, for instead of leading his valiant soldiers 
to the field vphile they might reasonably have ex« 
pected the victcNry, he continued to banquet and 
revel with Cleopatra as if in the most peaceable 
times* Wh«[iever he appeared in public she was 
with him ; even in the administration of justice 
in the forum she was seated by his side; he 
always addressed her with the title of queen and 
sovereign; and frequently followed her on foot 
among the eunuchs, while she was drawn through 
the city in a stately and magnificent chariot. In 
feet; she h&d gsdned so entire an ascendency over 

him 
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him that ihe enterlvMd Ibe hc^ fi£ becaoEutig 
queen of Rome. 

Octavios having prepared a pcMPerfiii 

^' ^' fleet and aimy, declaied irar * against the 
* queen of Egjrpty and as soon aa tbe aeasoa 
would permit, the two annies prepared lot fxk- 
gagement, and the fleets put to aea*. Afto' several 
enoountera, Antony was persuaded by Qeopalza 
to put the whole to the issue of a sea fight, though 
Canidius remonstrated on the impc^y of Incur- 
ring such a risk. This memoFsible battfe was 
fought ftt the inouth of the Ambracian g;ulpb, near 
the city of Actium, in sight of both armies. The 
victory, bdng disputed with great vigour and t^ 
8<riution, was for some time doubt&l, hilt the ridi- 
culous timidity of Cleopatra induced her to draw off 
the whole Egyptian squadron, consistiog of sb^ty 
large vessels, m the middle of the ei^agement ; 
and her ill-fitted lover immediately followed h^, 
to the astonishment of all the spectators* 

Next day Octavius detached a squadi^on of his 
best ships in pursuit of the fugitives, but they soon 
returoed to the fleet without executing.their com- 
mission, and Cleopatra and Antony arrived safefy 
at T»naru8 in Laconia. Antony had been taken 
mi board the queen's ship as socm as he came i^) 
with it, but he refused to see the author <^ lua 
misfortunes during the voyage* On his arrivid 
at Tacnarus, however, his anger was appeased by 
the mediation of Cleopatra's women, and he s^;ain 
treated that faithless princess with his accustomed 
respect and fondness. 

From 

• OcUvius caused the war to be declared only against CU©- 
patra, to avoid offending Antony's iriuids^ who were vwy 
ntunerow and powerful at Rome, 
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Ttmn TmiainiB, Antony saOed to Lybia, where 
he had left Pinarius Scarpus, with a considerabte 
bodf of tioops, to defend the £g]fptian fit>ntier on 
that flide^ but on his landing he had the morti- 
ficatiim to iMi that Scaipus, and all the forcea 
under his comms^ had revdted to Octavius* 
The only reaohitton therefore he could now takey 
was to fciOow Cleopatra to * Alexandria : where 
he found her engaged in a very extraordinary Un- 
dettaldng. To avoid fidling into the hands of 
Octavius, who, she was well aware, would fel- 
low her into Egypt, she commanded all her ships 
in the Meditemuiean to be carried to the Red 
sea, over an isthmus of seventy miles, for Die 
purpose of transpoiting herself and all her tre»> 
stores beyond the enemy's reach. But the Ara- 
Mhis who inhahiled that coast having buitit all the 
vessels, she was obliged to refinquish her design. ' 

The extremity to which rfie was now reduced 
efiected a total change in her projects, and she 
instantly formed the base resolution of sacrificing 
Antony to his inveterate foe whom she now re- 
garded as her conqueror. She accordingly pre- 
vailed on her deluded lover to send profXMals of 
peace to Octavius ; and joined her deputies in the 
same embassy ; but gave them private instruc* 
tions to treat separately for herself. Octavius re- 
fused to admit Antony's ambassadors to his pre- 
sence, but Cleopatra's were dismissed with a 
fevourable answer. 

Antony 

* deopatn fearing lest the knowledge of her miafonuact 
should excite her subjects toa revolt, entered the harbovr wkh 
emblematical ornamenta on her sh^ a$ if ihe had obtained % 
si^al victorvy and when by this artifice she had obtained ad* 
mission into ker nietropolis, she issued orderi for the executioa 
«C sH those persons who were avcxBc to her measuret. 
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AnUmff on bk return fiom,Lybia» wa&aode^y 
overwhelmed with distress by the treacheiy of 
Scarpufty that he was with difiBculty preTcnted 
from nishing into the arms of death, and od hi» 
landii^, retired to a country-house on the banks 
of the Niiet in order to secpester hima^ &om 
Cleopatra, and all his former companions. But 
as nothing could erase from his wounded heart- 
the recollection of his beloved queen, he aoon 
ouitted his retreat, and returned to Alexandria, 
from whence he again sent deputies to demand 
life of Octavitts upon the shameful conditioa o£ 
reuding at Athens in the capacity of a fMivateper*. 
son ; provided Cleopatra and her chil^:'^ might 
retain the government of Egypt. 

This 4eptttatiQn proving equally unsuccessfol 
with the former, Antony seemed determined on 
extinguishing the recollection of his past troubles,, 
and the apprehension of his approaching deslrac- 
tion by immoderate luxury and voluptuousness: 
Cleopatra and he regaled each other alt^Tiatd^, 
and strove to exceed each successive entertain- 
ment in splendour and magnificence* 

Octavius being extremely anxious to get the 
queen of Egypt within his power, that he might 
adorn his triumph with her person, and dkcharge 
his debts with her immense treasures, sent her seve?* 
ral assurances of protection on condition that ^e 
would kill Antony, whom he styled the a^thor 
of all her misfortunes : Cleopatra peremptorily re- 
fused to embrue her hands in the blood of her 
lover, but at the same time consented to deliver 
bis person and the kingdom of Egypt into the 
enemy's hand. In consequence of this promise 
the city of Pelusium was betrayed to Octavius, 
(hough weD fortified and garrisoned^ wliile An- 

too/. 
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Jtcfuy iivas gone to lay siege to Peritoiuum, the 
key of Egypt) on Ae western side. Antony^ 
frustrated iii his dengns and defeated with the loss 
x>f his whole fleet, hastened to Alexandria to de- 
fend his beloved queen and her metropolis from 
the fury of Octavius. On his arrival he found 
Cleopatra employed in removing her jewels and 
most vahiaUe e£fect8 to a monument which she 
had formerly caused to be built near the temple 
of Isis. Upon behig questioned respecting this 
removal <rf hei^ treasures, toge&er veith a great 
quantity of aromatic wood, flax, perfumes, &c« 
she answered, that if the town should be taken, 
she would there raise a funeral pile and consyme 
herself with her riches in the flames to disappoint 
the enemy of his expectations* This, however, 
w?t3 a mere stratagem to conceal her perfidy from 
Antony, and to obtain some more solemn assur* 
ances of &vour from Octavius* 

The enemy having in the mean time advanced 
with great marches, encamped in the hippodrome, 
hoping soon to make himself master of the city, 
by means of the private intelligence which he 
held with Cleopatra* Antony, who was ignorant 
of the queen's intrigues, made a vigorous sally, 
and threw the besiegers into great disorder ; but 
this was the last effort of his expiring valour, for 
instead of improving his advantage, or prodding 
for his personal safety, he presented himself in his 
armour before Cleopatra, and, amidst the accla- 
mations of the Alexandrians, prostrated himself 
before her throne, recommending to her fiivour 
one of his soldiers who had distinguished himself 
on that occasion in a verv eminent manner. The 
queen immediately sent tor the soldier, and in the 
presence of the whole people presented him with 

a suit 
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#8iiitof urmoor mA hOmtU of part gd4 ^iMl 
which he deieited the ^ame night to Octanus* 

Euri^ this next monung Antony resolved to 
attach the invader by sea and laod* He accoidr 
iogly dKw up hb land anny upon ^mc eoixDei^^ 
withm the city, said from thcsice kept the gtfkys 
in view, which were sailing out of the port to atsucfc 
the enemy's fleet He waited in sUence the i^esidt 
of the e xpeded engngesneut) but the sigmil was no 
sooner given, than Cleopatra's adimral struck his 
Oag and surrendered lus whole forcei in compliancy 
with the orders of his royal misti^ss. 

This treason convinced Antony of the sincerity 
<ii those fiiends v^o had warned him of Cleo- 
pstra's perfidy, and opened his eyes to the true 
extent of his misfortune. Frantic with rage9 per*^ 
j^exity, and despair, he challenged Octavius to 
decide their quarrel by single combat ; but the 
youn^ Roman, smiling at the proposal, repliedi 
that if Antcpy was weary of his life, there were 
means enouigh in Alexandria to give bim relief 
Upon the receipt of this contemptuous message, 
Antony hasteneid to the palace, in order to sacri- 
fice Clec^tra to his just resentment; but sh^ 
eluded his fiiry by a timely fli|^t, and, having 
shut heraelf up m the above-mentioned momi* 
ment, with three attendants, caused it to be pub* 
Mshed that she had killed herself to fivoid the 
horrors of captivity. 

This artifice hastened the dreadful catastiwphe 
of Antony's calamities ; fer he no sooner heard 
that the queen was dead, than all his former af- 
^tion rushed into his heart ; his transpoits of 
rage were converted to those of grief; and he in* 
stanUy formed the desperate resolution of follow- 
ing her example. He accordingly retired to Ms 

apartment 
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tipartment with a &khful sli^ve, who had engaged 
to kill him when th^ extremity of his affairs 
^odld require that mournful office, and, remind^ 
ihg him ai his promise^ commanded him to run 
faim ^rough the body ; but the affectionate Eros, 
unable to muixler his beloved master, stabbed 
himself to the heart, and sunk lifeless at his feet* 
Antony immediately fell upon his sword, and 
gave hifnself the wound of which he afterwards 
died. At that moment pne of the queen's officers 
came to contradict the account of her death, and 
fotmd him weltering in his blocd. Antony, hear- 
ing that his beloved Cleopatra was alive, suffered 
his wound to be dressed, and caused himself to 
be carried to the monument. The queen would 
not permit the gates to be opened for his admis* 
sion, lest she should be surprised by the enemy, 
but, having ordered her servants to festen him 
to some ropes which hung from the top of the 
monument, she drew him up, with the assistance 
of her two women. Never was there a more 
affecting sight. Antony, bathed in his blood, 
struggling with death, stretching out his feeble 
arms, and turning his dying eyes to Cleopatra, as 
if conjuring her to receive his latest breath, was 
dragged up in the air; while the object of his dear 
affection pulled the cords with trembling hands 
and distorted features, for the poor satisfaction of 
' seeing him die in her arms. 

When she had, with much difficiilty, 
drawn him up to her, she laid him upon '^' 
a bed ; tore her garments to stop the 
bleeding of his wound ; bedewed his face with a 
prolusion of tears ; called him by the mo^ en- 
dearing epithets ; and cut off his hair, accordmg 
to the superstition of the Pagans, who believed 

Vol. I. E e this 
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this to be a rdief to any person who died a mkat 
death* Antony, aeeinig the queen's afflictiooy ea- 
deavourtd to conibrt her by dbservingt tfaat his 
defeat was honouraiUe, since it was no disgrace 
for one Roman to be vanquished by aiK^er; 
and that his death was rendered fdidtoos by her 
kind attentions : he advised her to save her lUt 
and kii^;dom9 provided she could do it wUh ho- 
nour, and warned her to trust none of the con- 
queror's friends, except Proculeius. The exertiDD 
whkh attended these words was too powerfiii for 
hb strength, and he closed his eyes in death at 
the moment that Proculeius anived frcwn ^b 
enemy's camp. 

Octavius, who had recdved intelligence of all 
that passed, and had shed some tears at the sight 
of the swQoxl with wluch Antony had wounded 
himself, commissioned Proculeius to get the queen 
into his hands : but she refiised to surrender her- 
self, unless he would promise in his master's 
name that her children should enjoy the king- 
dom. He being unable to accede to these 
terms, reported the ill success of his confer* 
ence to Octavius, who immediately sent Cor- 
nelius Gallus, a man of great learning and e]o<- 
quence, to persuade her to confide in hb cle- 
mency ; Gallus accordingly went to the gate of 
the monument, and, speaking to her through the 
crevices, engaged her attention while Proculeius 
scaled the wall, and entered, with two cheers, 
at tlie place where Antony had been taken io« 
When Cleopatra saw him appear she drew a 
dagger with an intent to stab herself but Procu*- 
leius running swiftly to her, forced the weapoa 
fivm her hand, and shook her robes lest sbe 
should have concealed any poison in them ; be 

then 
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then assured her, in general terms, that she mi^ht 
safely rely on Octavius's good-nature ; and hnme- 
diately dispatched a messenger to inform him that 
the queen of Egypt was his prisoner. The victo-i 
nous Roman was overjoyed at this important news, 
and detached Epaphroditus, one of his fi^eedmen, 
to guard her carefully, and prevent her from mak- 
ing any attempt upon her own life : enjoining him 
M the same time to treat her with all possible re- 
i^pect tM comi^aisance. 

,He now approached the city of Alexandria, 
and, finding the gates^ open, went with Arius, a 
native of tiie plape, who had been his preceptor, 
to the gymnasium, where he ascended a tri- 
btrna], and made an eloquent harangue to the 
citizens, in which he told them that he freely 
pardoned them in regard to their god Serapis, on 
account of the beauty of their city, and for the 
esteem which he had for the merit and abilities 
of Arius. 

Cleopatra, having in the mean time obtained 
permission to bury Antony, caused the body of 
her unfortunate lover to be embalmed in the most 
costly manner, and deposited in the burying-place 
of the kings of Egypt. 

Octavius deemed it improper to intrude upon 
her privacy during the first days of her mourning : 
but when the violence of her grief had subsided, 
be was introduced, by her own permission, into 
her chamber. He found her extended on a little 
bed. Ml a very sim|^ and negligent manner : her 
liair was dishevelled ; her visage haggard ; her eyes 
swoln by excessive weeping'; and her bosom co- 
i^CTed with wounds and bruises : yet, though so 
gfeatly disfigured, she did not despair of inspir- 
ing her youthful conqueror with the same senti* 

men^ 
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ments as bad Ibrmeriy enflam«d the hearts of Ju- 
lius Cssar and Marc* Antony* With this design 
she threw herself at his feet, and exerted afl her 
charms iiv depicting the situation of her af- 
fiurs : all her arts were employed to no purpose, 
for Octavius did not. appear to be affected either 
with her person or conversation, but merely ad- 
vised her to take coora^, and to rest insured that 
his intentions were equitable. She was hr &om 
miaoonstnung this inauspicious coldness, yet she 
dissembled her a»icem, and put an inventory 
into his hands of all her moveables, jewels, and 
revenues. Seleucus, one oi her treasurers, then 
present, accused her of concealing part of her 
most valuable effects ; in return lor whk^ affrant 
she flew towards him, and seizing him by the 
Iiair, gftve him several l^ows on the fece. Then 
turning towards Octavius, she demanded whether 
such treatment fiv>m a servant was not insupport- 
able ; and acknowledged that she had reserved 
some jewels for a i^'esent to his wife siMl sister, 
that through their intercession she might recdve 
some alleviation of her misfortunes. Octavius, 
supposing from tliis discourse that his prisoner 
had relinquished all thoughts of suicide, gave her 
free permission to dispose of .the jewels in what 
manner she thought i»t>per ; and, having promis- 
ed to treat her with more generosity than she ex- 
pected, quitted the apartment. 

Cleopatra, being now convinced that she was 
designed as an ornament to the vicU»>'s ^ium^, 
firmly resolved to avoid af^xiaching.in&ii^ by a 
voluntary death, and devoted her thoughts e|i-> 
tirely to the execution of that design. In hcfies 
of deceiving the vigilant Epaphroditus, who n^ifr 
suffered her to go out of his sight, she. ot>tained, 

permissioa 
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permission to pay her last respects to the memory 
of Antony : she bathed the tomb with her tears^ 
cOT^sed it with flowers, and, with many expressions 
of grirf, performed such ceremonies as were fHrac- 
dsed among the Egyptians on similar occasions* 
But Epaphroditus kept so close to her during the 
whole time, that she had no opportunity of at* 
temj^ng any thing on her own Kfe. 

Upon her return she commanded a sumptuous 
entertainment to be made, and exhibited an un-* 
common degree of Tivacity, during the feast« In 
the height of her apparent mirth, she rose from 
table, and wrote a letter to Octavius, which she 
requested Epaphroditus to deliver with his own 
hands immediately. Haidng by this artifice de- 
livered herself from the observation of Cfcsar's 
freedman, she retired, with two female attendants, 
to her chamber, where she dressed herself in her 
royal robes, lay down on her bed, and asked for a 
basket of figs which one of her faithful sei'vants 
had brought her in the disguise of a peasant. 
Among tfie figs was concealed an asp,* which 
she applied to her left arm, and, sinking imme- 
diately into a lethargy, she expired in the arms 
of her maids'. 

Octavius, having found by Cleopatra's letter 
that she had resolved to destroy herself, immedi- 
ately "dispatched some of his fiicnds to see what 
had happened, and to prevent, if possible, the ac- 
complishment of her purpose. These persons 
found the guards standing at the gate, and mis- 
trusting nothing: but on their entering the queen's 
E e 2 apartment, 

♦ A kind of serpent peculiar to Egypt and Lybia, and of 
a very venomous nature ; those who were bitten by it fell 
immediately into a lethargy, and died without eshibiting 
any sensations of pain. 
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apftrtment, they found her lying dead on a gcUca 
bed, in her royal robes : one of her maids like- 
vise dead at her feet, and the other expiring by 
her side* Octavius, being informed of diese par- 
ticulars, hastened to the apartment, and tried all 
possible means to recover his &ir prisoner* But 
folding that his attempts were fruitless, he 
granted her last petition, and caused her to be 
buried with the utmost pomp in the same tomb 
with Antony* 

Thus died Cleopatra^ in the thirty-ninth 

j^ year of her age, and the twenty-second of 
her reign* Siic was a woman of extraor- 
dinary abilities, for she is said to have been per- 
fect mistress of the Greek and Latin languages^ 
and to hare conversed fiuently with Ettuopians, 
Troglodites, Jews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes, and 
Persians, wiUiout the assistance of an interpreterr 
She retained, in the midst of her vpluptuoosness, 
a taste for polite learning, and erected a magnifi- 
cent library, which she enriched with the two 
hundred thousand volumes taken from Pergamus* 
She seems to have been capable of the most ardent 
attachments, but ambition was her ruling passion^ 
and to this she sacrificed her love, her kingdom, 
and her tife« In her ended the family of Pt^emy 
Lagus, the founder of the £g;yptian monarchy,, 
after it had retained the sceptre two hundred smd 
ninety-three years, from the .death of Alexander 
the Great* 

After Cleopatra*s decease, Egypt was^ reduced 
to a Roman province, and governed by a praetor 
sent thither from Rome* 
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27i€ HUtaf;y of the Motddtesy Amnumitea^ MidtaniteBf, 
JEdomtesj and Amalekites* 



SECTION L 

The History of Moab. 

LOT, the progenitor of this people, was, after 
his &ther Haran's decease, brought from Up 
of the Chaldees, to Haran in Mesopotamia; and 
placed beneath the protection of his uncle Abraham^ 
vrho carried him with him. into Canaan. From 
thence they were compelled, by a famine, to re- 
move into Egypt: and soon after their return, they 
deemed it advisable to separate, as their flocks and 
herds were so greatly increased, that they began to 
experience the want of pasture and water. Abra- 
ham gave his nephew the choice of removing to 
what part of the country he thought proper : and 
Lot immediately chose the plain of Jordan, which 
at that time was so feitile and irriguous, as to be 
deemed comparable with the land of Egypt, and 
even with Paradise itself. In this delightftil plain. 
Lot fixed his abode in the vicinage 4)f Sodom, and 
afterwards dwelt in the city itself. But the Sbdo;* 
mites being overpowered by the victorious Che- 
doiiaomer and his allies. Lot had the misfortune 
to be taken prisoner with all his &mily> and must 

have 
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Kare been carried away by the enemy, bad not 
Abraham taken up arms in lus behalf and reco- 
vered all his effects. Notwithstan(^g this warn- 
ing, and the unnatural wickedness of the inha- 
bitants, he sdll continued to live in Sodom, till the 
offended Deity sent two angels with an express 
commission to destroy the places 

The heavenly messengers approached Sodom 
in the cool of the eveniog, and found Lot sitting 
in the gate. He, supposing them to have been 
travellers, invited them to his house, according 
to the hospitality of the eastern nations. But 
they had scarcely accepted his proffered accom- 
modation, when the citizens assembled in a tumul- 
tuous manner, and demanded that the strangers 
ahould be delivered up to them. Lot, who was 
perfectly aware of their horrible design, endea- 
voured to disperse them by soft persuasions, and 
even consented to sacrifice his own virgin daugh- 
ters to their impurity, for the pneservation of his 
guests; but, as this offer vras peremptorily re- 
jected, and the iniquitous dtizens proceeded to 
violence, the angels suddenly pulled their host 
into the house, shut the door, and struck the 
rioters with blindness. 

In the mean time the angels acquainted Lot 
with the nature of their commission, and eamestiy 
exhorted him to provide for his own safety, and 
that of his friends. In consequence of which, 
he went before day-break to his sons-in-law, and 
warned them of the impending danger, which 
tiiey could only avoid by immediate flight, but 
his salutary advice was rejected. 

Early on the morrow, the angels commanded 
Lot to depart with his wife and two daughters, 
lest they should be inrolved In the general de- 
struction ; 
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stmction ; and^ on his appealing somewhat dila- 
tory, they hastily laid hold of him and his rela- 
tives, and brought them out of the city, enjoin- 
ing them to escape with the utmost speed to the 
mountains, and advising them not to look back 
lest they should be consumed* Lot, considering 
that the mountains were at a considerable di* 
stance, and feanng lest he should be unable to 
reach them in time for the preservation of his 
life, earnestly intreated permission to retreat to 
a small city near Sodom, then called Bela, but 
afterwards distinguished by the name of Zoar* 
The angels readily granted his request, and as- 
sured him, their commission should not be exe- 
cuted till he had reached the place. Immediately 
after sun-rise, the threatened retribution descend- 
ed on the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah : 
and Lot's wife, unmindful of the angePs express 
command, looked back, and was instantly chang- 
ed into a pillar of salt. 

. Lot soon quitted Zoar after this awful cata- 
strophe, and went with his daughters to the 
mountains, on the east of the Dead sea, where 
he dwelt in a cave. In this solitude, the two 
young women dreading lest they should die 
Childless, contrived to deceive their father, and 
have issue by him. They accordingly reduced 
their plan to execution, and from their inces- 
tuous commerce proceeded two sons, one of 
whom was named Moab, the &ther of the people 
now under consideration. 

The descendants of Lot settled in the country 
bordering on the abOve-mentionied aloi^tain, 
which some authors suppose to have been a part 
of Coelo-Syria, while others affirm that it belongs 

tQ 
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to Arabia: aad, hsvingt diiven 4Qiut tiie ehlMia^ 
bitaots,* potscaaed ^tht^oselireft ti a sma&trac^' 
thence caOed the bod of Moab, the dettmp^km 
of which will appear ID the geogiaphy of Adea. i 

With the cuatoniB and maimers of this peopl^f' 
historians seem to have been but little acqnaiated.' 
It is however certain, that their govemment -m^ 
monarchical ; their religion, a compound of 
Jodaiam and idolatry ; m ^heir chief empl^f-^ 
menta of a pastoral nature* What language they- 
aaed it is now impossible to determine f bat they 
are auppoaed to have spc^n a cBalect c^ the 
Canaamtish or Hebrew. They aaciifieed in 
the open air, on mountains dedicated to that aer- 
vice, and in temples erected to their idds : the^ 
usual victims were rams and oxen ; but on m%^ 
traordinary occasions thdr altars were staisiied 
with human Mood* 

. Balak, the scm <^ Zippor, enjoyed tiie 

• regal dignity when the Ismeliies were en-* 
camped in a part of theh* own aoqui- 
sidona, called ^ The Plains of Moah." Thispitnce^ 
alarmed at the approach of a strong and incto- 
rious people, whom he was in no condition to in- 
sist, dispatched messengers in quest of Balaam, a' 
&mous prophet, or diviner, in whose prayers* 
and imprecations the Moalutes had great con- 
fidence ; requesting that he would come without 
delay, and curse the tribes who had occasioned 
such uneasiness to the king and his counsellors. 

Balaam- 

* The fiat inhabitaiits of ^bland Were the Emims^ a. 
people of eztraorjit^ary etrength ajid otature, havtog been 
much weakened hy the invasion of Chedorlaomer and hia 
allies, they became an easy conquest to the. Moabites, who 
9N>k possession of their country. 
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Bahiin desired the messengers to stajr with him 
that nigiht) that he might enquire of God whether 
be ahoold accede to their deure ; but, being comp 
manded not to go, nor preaome to curse a peoide 
who were the especial fiiToariles of the Afaiughty^ 
he told diem next moming that he durst not 
t raiiag fm s the injunction of God, and so dismisr- - 
•d them* On their return with this answeiv 
Balak sent other messengers of a more distin- 
guished quality, who mi^t hope to allure the^ 
prophet by promises of great wealth and pre* 
ferment. Balaam told them, that no wealth 
OMild tempt him to violate the Divine command. 
However, lieing anxious to gratify tiieir master, he 
consulted the Ahni^ity once more, and obtained 
permission to go, provided he said nothing incon^^ 
aistent with the high decree of Heavmi* He im- 
mediately commem^ed his journey, tmt his inten- 
tions seem to have been ^^easing to God ; fer 
an angel was sent to impede his progress. The 
ass on wlqch he rode, seeing an angel witii a 
drawn sword in his hand, attempted tiiree times 
to torn out of the way ; ukl, upon being as often 
struck by her irritateid master, God miraculously 
opened her mouth, and she expostulated with 
him for his ill-timed severity. Balaam in the 
heat of his resentment, paid no attention to the 
prodigy, but when he perceived the celestial op- 
ponent, he prostrated himself on the ground, and 
proposed to return home 2 but the angel per- 
mitted him to proceed, after warning him to say 
no more than God should suggest. 

Having experienced the most honourable re- 
ception at the court of Balak, he went, with his 
royal employer, to the high places of Baal on 
Mount Abanm, whence he might have a full 

prospect 
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prospect of Htm camp of the braelites. There 
VAki bf the praphet's directfon, built seven 
ahan, and ofifbred a bullock and a ram upon each 
aHar; and the same ceremony was afterwards 
pei^Nmed in two other places of the' moimtuiu 
The two first times Balaam sought for enchant- 
meniby in onfer to obtain power to curse the 
chHdren of Israel ; but without success, for he 
was poati^y commanded to bless them, though 
sorely against his inclinadon. The tMrd timet 
therefore, finding that no enchantment could 
prevail against Jacob, nor any divination against 
Israel, he omitted his former arts ; pronounced 
an emphatic blessing on the objects of his aver- 
sion, and, to the great mortification of Balak, de- 
clared that a curse should attend him who pre- 
sumed' to curse that happy people* The loi^, 
enraged at such a disappointment, command^ 
him to depart immediately ; and Balaam returned 
home, but not without giving most wicked *<coun- 
sel to Balak and the Midianites, which proved very 
pernicious to the children of Israel* 

The next acticm recorded of the Moab- 

^^ ites is, that they were the instruments of 

the second oppression of the Israelites, 

after their settlement in the land of Canaan ; for, 

that peq>le returning to idobtry on the death of 

Othniel, 

* He said that God would never withdraw his protection 
from the Israelites, while thej continued in their duty ; and 
therefore it would be politie in Balak to entice them to idol- 
atry, by sending some of his most beantiiiil virgins to their 
camp, with instructions to captivate their affections, and se- 
duce them from the object of their worship. This stratagem, 
succeeded too well ; as twenty-four thousand men perilled 
by a plague, with which the Almighty chastised their incoo- 
tincBce and idolatry. 
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Onimel, Hk aon of Kenez, God reiohed to chas- 
tise them by the hand of EgioD^ king of Moab t 
who accordmgly invaded Israel, and kept them in 
subjection dudng ^e apace of eighteen years: 
but God, upsn their recurring to him with contrition 
of heart, rsused them up a detiverer named £hud» 
of the tr&e of Benjamin* 

Ehud being i^pointed by his countrymen to 
•CBiry a present to Eglon, resolved to embrace 
that of^portunity of defivering Israel from their \ 
hard oppression. Accordingly, having delivered \ 
the present, and accompanied those who had 
brought it as fiu* as the quarries near Gilgal on 
their way home, he framed an excuse for re- 
turning to Eglon. Being admitted to the king's 
presence, and all the attendants ordered to with- 
draw, he told him that he had a message to 
him from God ; and immediately stabbed him in 
the belly with a dagger he had concealed under 
his garment for that purpose. The servants 
having waited a long time after Ehud's depar- 
ture, began to fear that some accident had hap- 
pened to their master: they therefore forced 
open the door of his apartment, and found him 
dead on the floor with the dagger remaining in 
his body. Ehud in the mean time escaped be^ 
yond Jordan, and, having assembled a body of 
forces, attacked the Moabites on the west of the 
river within the borders of Canaan, and slew ten 
thousand of their best men ; by which means he 
effectually freed the Israelites from the yoke of 
that nation. 

No further mention is made of the Moabites 
after this event till the time of Saul, who warred 
against them with great success. Upon David's 

Vol* I. F f accession 
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aocesuOQ to die crown, tlus people entered into 
a: confederacy agunst him, with several of the 
netgfabouring nations ; but the celdnvted Israefite 
immediately crushed their designs, by putting 
two-thirds of them to the sword, and redudng 
the rest to a state of vassalage. 

From this time they continued tributary 
gt^r* to Solomon and Rehoboam, till the revolt 
of the ten tribes, when they became sub- 
ject to the kings of Israiel, though they bad still 
lungs of their own, who were but tittle better 
than viceroys. One of these, named Mesha, paid 
Ahab an annual tribute of <»ie hundred thousand 
lambs, and as many wethers, vrith the wool. But 
when Ahab was deiaul, Mesha rebelled against his 
aon Ahaziah, whose short reign precluding any 
attempt to reduce lum, his successor JehMoram, 
with the assistance of Jehoshaphat, king of Judafa, 
and the king of Edom his tributary, made an ex- 
pedition for that purpose, and took a compass of 
seven days* march through the desert of Edom, 
in order to effect their design by surprise. On 
their arrival in the enemy's country, they were 
greatly distressed for water, and their whole 
army must, in all probability, have perished, had 
not the prophet Elisha obtsdned a sudden and 
copious supply for them, by a land flood. The 
Moabites, having by this time assembled all their 
forces, prepared for battle; but, on seeing the 
water to the westward look like blood, by reason 
of the reflection of the sun, and never suspect- 
ing that so great a quantity of water was in the 
des€irt, they supposed the confederated princes 
had turned their arms against each other: this 
mistake induced theni to run hastily to the campi 

in 
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in order to take the spoil ; but) on their arrival, 
they received so vigorous an attack, as compelled 
them to fly before their enemies, who chased 
them into the heart of their country, ravaged their 
lands, and demolished all their cities, except Kir- 
Hareseth, where the king of Moab shut himself 
up. Mesha, being closely pressed, sallied out 
with seven hundred chosen men, and attempted 
to escape by forcing a passage through tlie quar- 
ter of the Edomites : but finding himself disap- 
pointed, he took his eldest son, who should have 
succeeded him on the throne, and, in the height 
of despair, offered him for a burnt sacrifice upon 
the -wall of the city* This inhuman action ex- 
cited such horror in the confederates, that they 
instantly raised the siege, and returned to their 
own territories. 

To avenge the losses they had sustained in this 
invasion,, the Moabites entered into an alliance with 
the neighbouring nations against Jehoshaphat, kin^ 
of Juda^ ; and actually advanced within thirty miles 
•f his capital before he had any advice of their de- 
sign. Their attempt was, however, totally frus- 
trated ; for, upon Jehoshaphat's imploring the as- 
»stance of God, the invaders, seized with a kind 
of insanity, fell upon each other, and continued the 
slaughter with unabated fury till the whole army 
was literally cut to pieces. 

It does not appear that the Moabites ^ve any 
disturbance to Israel for many years aJter this 
unfortunate enterprise. However, between this 
period and the reign of Uzziah, king of Judah^ 
they invaded their neighbours the Edomites, and 
inhumanly burnt their king to ashes ; for which 
barbarous action, God denounced severe judg- 
ments against them by the prophet Amos. On 

the 
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tlie decknsioii of the kingdom of Iflxad, ^ef 
seem to have retaken some of their ancient ter- 
ritories from tlie tribes of Gad and Reuben. 
These successes elated them so much, that God 
threatened to punish their insolence with utter 
destruction : and the prophet Isaiah ftH'etold^ that 
two of their principal cities should be destroyed 
within three years, and the rest of their countr]r 
brought to desolation. -. 

Subsequent to the destruction of the army of 
Sennacherib, the Moabites often rebelled against 
kb successors, and were as often reduced to obe- 
dience, till at length they were completely yan^ 
quifihed by Nebuchadnezzar, into whose hands 
their king was given, according to a predicdcm of 
Jeremiali. 

From tiiis time they were subject to the great 
empires, and at last became iiKorporated vrith 
the neighbouring nations who inhabit the deserts 
of Syria. Josephus has, indeed, mentioned them, 
as a distinct peqple long after this period; and. 
tells us, that they were a numerous nation in hl^ 
time : yet it is a well-known iaet,^ that, in the third 
century after Christ, they had lost th«r ancient: 
9ame, and were comprehended under the deno^ 
minatioa of Arabiaiis. 

SECT. U. 

The lUatory of Jmmoru 

npHIS people, who were the descendants of 

-^ Ammon, the offspring of Lot and his younger 

daughter, possessed themselves of the country 

bordering 
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b&tdertng on the northern part of Moabitisy 
after having expelled the gigantic Zamzummims* 
This land, as well as Moabitis, is reckoned, by 
some, a part of Coelo-Syria, and by others of 
Arabia* 

The dark cloud of obscurity which hangs over 
the early history of the Moabites, renders it im- 
possible to give a satisfactory account of their 
manners, customs, &c* They appear, however, to 
have been governed by kings ; to have practised the 
rite of circumcision ; and to have been principally 
addicted to agriculture. They, like the Moabites, 
were among the nations whom the Israelites were 
forbidden to afflict ; yet neither of them could be 
admitted into the congregation to the tenth gene- 
ration, because they refused to assist the chosen 
people in the wilderness, and were concerned in 
hiring Balaam to curse them. 

Their chief deity is distinguished in scripture 
by the name of Moloch, and they are said to have 
sacrificed their children to this idol. There was 
a place near Jerusalem where this horrid custom 
was observed ; it was called the valley of the sons 
of Mnnonfy from the piercing shrieks of the infant 
victims, and Tb/i^/A, from a Hebrew word sig- 
nifying a kind of drum, which they used among 
other instruments to drown the piteous cries of 
the sufferers* 

Of their first kings nothing is accurately known 
but that they joined Eglon, king of Moab, against 
the children of Israel, and shared in the fruits of 
his conquest* 

About a hundred and fifty years after 
this period, one of their kings, whose ^S: 
name does not occur, resolved to. attempt 

Ff2 the 
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tbe reeofnyoftiie ascnt* coKMtj of tiie Att- 
monites fimn Isnd* «Qd pnifed so successful m 
lus undertakinei Uwt he efieomally reduoed the 
hnA, mU kept the inbabitantB m subjection 
during the term of eighteen years. Th» a»c- 
«eai enoouraged hkat to cross the river Jordan, 
to order to attack the tribes of Judah* Ephxaun^ 
and Bcajamin; but he was utteriy defeated by 
JgphthiW, and oompeUed to rdinquiah his former 
acqiuskioDs. 

The neat of their lungs mendoned in 
^^; holy writ is called Nahash. He revived 
the old claim npoa the territory inhabited 
by the Israelites on the other side of JordiaH and 
«ven laid siege to the city of labesh. The iahft- 
bkaats were so greatly alarmed «l his approach, 
IB consequence of some rec^t successes that 
had attended his armsi that they unanonously 
consented to throw themsdves at lus feet, and 
acknowledge him for their ruler. Tina submis- 
sive behaviour only served to inflsme the pride 
of the Anunomtei who refiued to recdve dteir 
allegiance, unless they consented ewry ooe to 
the loss of his right eye, thai in than m might 
stigmatise the whole people of Israel. The citi- 
sens replied, that if he would grant them seven 
days to seek for deliverance, they would submit 
to his terms at the expiration of that time, if 
none were found to e^xnise their cause. To this 
request he acceded, and, secure in his own imagir>' 
nary power, anticipated the cruel satk^bcden he 

ptagosed 

* The Ammonites forced the Zamzwnmiins from their, 
ancient habitations ; but they underwent the same fate in the 
days of Moses, at they were then dtsposaessed by Sihon the 
AinontC) and driyen to the mouetains. 
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fg^ipoB/tdt^tnjof^ £ail)F on tbe eighth iBoniiiigy 
iMyweveT) hb camp vmA aMamlted m thiee setenil 
plBces by Saul, to whom ^e men of Jabeth had 
aent Ibr aacooiiv, and his army iras thrown into 
such conliisioii, that the Israelites had fit^ to do 
iMit to put them to the sword. Instead of a batUe 
It is called a slaughter, which cxmtHuied till noon, 
wheB the surviving, remnant of the AnuBonitea 
was so effectually dispersed, that two of them 
w^^e not to be seen together. 

Nahaah appears to bAve lived in fnendship vnth 
David; Ibr the latter no aooner heard of his death, 
and the accession of his son Hanon, than he son 
ambasndors to the yom^ king with a message of 
oond<4ence, and an offer of continning that amity 
wlttch had subsisted between him and the late 
king. Upon the receipt of thes^ compliments^ 
Hanon, persuaded by his ignorant counseUmv, 
treated the ambassadors in the most contemptu* 
€Nis manner, and sent them back to their master. 
This base and ungrateful conduct occasioned a 
war, which terminated in the destruction of Ha- 
nun and his kingdom. 

After the conclusion of diis war no further 
mastion is made of the Ammonites till the reign 
of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, when they ente^d 
into a confederacy against that monarch with 
their brethren the Moabites and the inhabitants of 
Mount Sdr, as is already noticed in the history 
of Moab. They were afterwards made tributary 
to Uzadah x but in the reign of his son Jolham 
they revolted; they were, however, overthrown 
in battle, and obliged to compound for a peace 
by paying a tribute of one hundred talents of 
»lver, ten thous^d measures of wheat, and an 
equal quantity of barley. 
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At tengdiy when the Babylonian power became 
ao fiinnklable as to threaten all the kingdoms of ^ 
this part ^ Asia with subjection, they entertained 
thoughts of withstanding the common enemy with 
their joint forces; and hence, in all probability, 
anae that temporary amity which subsisted be* 
tween Baalis, the last king of Ammcm, andZede- 
kiaby the last king of Judah* When Jemsaiem 
was destroyed, Baedis received all the Jews who 
fled for succour to his dominions ; yet he exulted 
over the ruins of their unhappy city, and contrived 
the assassination of Gedaliah, whom the Babylo- 
niaBs had set over the poor remnant of the lauel- 
ites» This cruel behavipur was, however, soon 
rewBided by Nebuzaradan, the Babylonish general,, 
who ravaged the country of Baalim with fire and 
9Word, d^troyed his chief city Rabbah, and car- 
ried him, with most of the nobles of Ammon, 
into c^itivity. 

As the Ammonites lived peaceably under the 
great monarchies, they gradually increased in 
strength and nunober.; and in the time of Judas 
Maccabeus were assembled against the Jews in 
a considerable army, under Sieir governor Ti- 
motheus. They were, however, dehated with 
great loss, and the same ill-fortune attended them 
in their subsequent c(Miflicts with the same ene* 
my s till at length their city laser was burnt by 
the Jews, and those who escaped the sword were 
carried into ciq>tivity. 

. In the beginning of the second century of 
the Christian sera, they were again called a nu- 
merous nation; but towards the end of that 
period their name vanished, and they were 
U^nded with the Arabians* 

SECT. 
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SECT. m. 

The HiHtn^ of J^Sdim. 

TT is generaliy beKeredthat this people wtre d0^ 
-^ scended from Midian, the fourth son of Abra« 
ham, by Ketarah, who receiTed large gifta from 
his &ther, and \ras sent into the eastern country to 
live at a suitable distance from Isaac. They were 
in the most early times confounded widi the Ish* 
maelitesy and seem lio have been so incorporated 
afterwards with the Moahites, that Moses afanosi 
considered diem as one natioQ. Their veRgion was 
the same, and they were iSDited by the ties of con- 
aanguinity, as they were descended on one sids 
from Abraham, and on the other from Lot. Tbey 
accordingiy acted m concert against die chihfarcn 
of Israel, and either assockted with the Moabftes 
€v Ishmaelites, as they happened to live in tiw 
northern or southern parts of their eocmtry. 

The l^diamtes were a very numerous race, 
and seem to have been divided into two dassesi 
shepherds and merchants* The former led an 
itinerary IMe, movii^ up and dawn in tavts^ voA 
'driving their cattle before them even when the^ 
went to war. The latter also tmvdled from place 
to place in caravans, andkft the care of their cattla 
to the women. Their mamiera must certain!]^ 
have varied as much in some particulars as their 
mode c^ life: they are, however, generally ve*^ 
presented to hare been very magnificent in Uieit 
apparel, and the necks of their camels are said 
to have been decorated iMi chains <Hr coUars of 
pure gold.^ 

Their 
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Their refigi<m was at first pure and rigbt \Xk 
their own imy : but in the days of the Jewish 
law-g^Yer they had defiled themselves with all the 
abominations of the Moabites : at least such was 
the case in the north of Midian. In the south 
they seem to have retuned a more sublime and 
rational system, long after the degeneracy of thdr 
brethren^ as was sufficiently evinced by the con- 
duct and sentiments of Jethro, who is called the 
priest of Midian> and said to have lived among 
the Midianites near the Red sea. 

Their fcM*m of government is represented rather 
as aristocratical than monarchical, yet their chiefs 
irere honoured with the titles of royalty* 

Their learning is supposed to have included 
writing and arithmetic^ with a moderate share of 
geography^ geometry, and astronomy: for it is 
obvious in scripture that the use of writing was 
very eariy known in those parts among the de- 
acendants of Abraham. The merchants must of 
necessity have been acquainted with some method 
<tf calculation ; and the circumstance of there be- 
ing trading ships in the Mediterranean so early aa 
the days of the patriarch Jacob, a&rds a strong 
]»esumption that the Midianites, who were them- 
selves traders, and situated on the Red sea, learnt 
the art of slup-buil^g, and c<msequently became 
acquainted with the ^res of their own sea, and 
the contiguous coasts. 

The most ancient accounts of this nation ar^ 
those which relate to their unsuccessful war with 
Hadad, the Horite, and to their purchase of Joseph 
fcr twenty pieces of silver. 

Many years idBer these transactions, Moses fled 
Irom Pharaoh into Midian, and fimned an ac- ^ 
quamtance with Jethro> who gave him his daugh- 
ter 
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ter Zipporah in marriage, and kept him in his 
house for the space of forty years, till he un- 
derstood that his son-in-law was appointed by 
God to lead out the children of Israel from bond* 

The descendant^ of Jethro were called Kenites, 
and are said to have marched with the children of 
Judah from Jericho into the wilderness of Judah. 
In consideration of this assistance, the Israelites, 
upon the taking of Hebron, rewarded them with 
a large portion of ground. They were warned by 
Saul to remove from the vicinage of the Amale« 
kites, whom he was commanded to extirpate : 
and they possessed such abundant blessings, that . 
they at length became wanton and presumptuous, 
but were in the end carried into captivity by the 
Assyrians, together with the ten tribes of Israel. 

Such of the Midianites as were implacable 
enemies to Israel, seem to have resided chiefly in 
the neighbourhood of the Moabites. £vi, Rekem, 
Hur, Zur, and Rebah, were all kings or chiefs 
of Midian when Moses vanquished Sihon the 
Amorite. They united with Balak i|i requesting 
Balaam to curse the sacred people ; and, in pur- 
suance of the prophet's advice, sent the most 
beautiful of their virgins to the Israelites, for the 
express purpose of enticing them to idolatry. 
They did not, however, long enjoy the success of 
their artifice 5 for Moses, in obedience to the 
divine command, reduced their cities to ashes ; 
ravaged their country ; drove off their cattle to 
the number of six hundred seventy-five thousand 
sheep, seventy-two thousand oxen, and sixty- 
one thousand asses ; slew all the male inhabitants 
with the sword ; and carried thirty-two thousand 

virgins 
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fif|^ into l ap Uvky , bmdes an i mmcn a e quasi* 
thjof rickes. 

About a hundred aad fifty yean after th» 
cventy iht Midianites were s^;am in a conditioQ 
to threaten the children of Israel. They ao 
conliDgly cominenccd hos^ties, under two of 
tiMsr praicest called Zebah and IZalraunnay and 
oompelled ^tfie objects of their resentment to seefc 
an asylom in the caves and ^fortresses of the 
mountuns* They then wasted the fnuts of tlie 
earth, and drove off the catde, in ord^ to starye 
4ie dismayed inhatntants, and possess themselves 
entirely of the land ; but after the Israelites had 
groaned beneath thdr merciless peraecution for 
seven yean, Gideon was apfxnnted by Heaven to 
defiver bis countrymen, soxl he did it so efifec« 
tiially, that the Midianites never afbcrwards iprt^ 
sumed to contend' mth Israel. Zebah, Zal- 
munna, and their confederates, marching into 
the country according to their annual custom, 
{Mtched their tents in the valley of Jezreel, on 
this -side Jordan. In diis situation their camp 
was explored by Gideon in the night, w^o, over- 
hearing one of the solctiers relate a particular 
dream, was encouraged to put in executi(»i a 
plan which he had formed for their destruction, 
witii only three hundred men, each armed Ynih 
no other weapons than a ram's horn, and a light 
concealed in a pitcher.- Accordingly the Midian^ 
ites were alarmed, about midnight, in three 
several parts of their camp by the sound of 
one hundred horns or trumpets in each quarter, 
and, starting from their sleep, perceived as many 
lights breaking in upon them on three several 
aides. The sound pf the horns, the glare of the 
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lamps, the deep gloom of the night, and the 
loud shouts of their disturbers, struck them with 
such horror and amazement, that they attacked 
eac4» other in the general confusion, and a dread- 
ful slaughter ensued* Zebah and Zalmunna found 
means to escape, with a body of fifteen thousand 
men ; as did Oreb and Zeb, two princes of Mi- 
dian; but the latter hnmediately fell into the 
hands of the Ephraimites, who put them to death ; 
and by the slaughter which happened on this oc- 
casion, there fell one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men. The kings, Zebah and Zalmunna, 
passed the river to Karkor, where they thought 
themselves in security, but were soon compell- 
ed to resume their flight by Gideon, who at 
last overtook them, dispersed their forces, con- 
sisting of fifteen thousand men, and made them 
both prisoners. On his return hotne, he found 
that ti^ey had slain his brethren at Tabor, and 
therefore he put them to death. Thus were the 
Midianites slaughtered a second time, and plun- 
dered of immense wealth, in cattle, gold, jewels, 
and rich attire. 

Several ages after this period they were again 
increased to a considerable nation, and were 
femed for their riches, indus^, and the mag- 
nificence of their tents : but in tlie first century 
after Christ their name was totally lost among 
the more powerful people of Arabia. Between 
three and four hundred years ago there was a 
dilapidated city which bore the ancient * name 
of Madian ; in the vicinage of which they pre- 
tend to show the place where Mos^s watered his 
&ther-in*law'8 cattle. 

* Thif place it itill one of the atationt in the pilgrimage 
from Bgypt to Mecca, under the name of Shoaib*8 cave. 
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SECT. IV. 
The SUnofy qf Sdonu 

PW bUt^flBS ai« more obscure and inters 
nipted than that of Edom i yet^ as tibe sul>- 
ject daima a i>lace in the present cbapler, the 
most authentic and interesting paitico^ have 
been ejMtoniised and arranged In the bDo^inng 
manner. 

The Edomites wisre the posterity of £sau or 
Edom* the son of Isaac and Rebecca : thdr an-» 
cient habitation was on mount Seiri vhicb waa 
originally occupied by a people called Hoiitttai 
they were first governed by dukesi and after- 
wants by kings ; and their character was that of 
a bold and enterprising race^ who were ever 
an^oua to distinguish themselves by their va^ 
lour. 

It is imposable to give a satis&ctory aceoiDnt 
of their rehg^on. They probably directed their 
adoration towards the true God inthein&ncy of 
their nation; but they seem to have been gra^ 
dually deluded into idolatrous practices> and 
finally laid aside the rite of circumcision. 

Their progress in the arts and sciences is sup- 
posed to have been considerable ; fi>r the use of 
constellations appears, by the book of Job, to havQ 
been known to them* Writing and ships arc^ 
also mendoned by the same author ; and many 
hints are given which afford a strong presumptioo 
that the secrets and beauties c^f nature, morality, 
and many subjects of sublime knowl^ge, were 
cultivated among them. 

When 
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When the children of Israel came mto the 
tenderness, the Edomites are said to have been 
«xnder the government of eleven dukes ; but be- 
ing sdarmed at the approach of so formidable a 
people, and dreading an immediate invasion, 
they remedied the imperfection of their constitu- 
tion by imiting under one ruler, and prepared to 
maintain their possessions against all foreign at- 
tempts. 

To the king elected upon this occasion, or his 
successors, Moses sent messengers to request a 
passage through the land of Edom for the tribes 
of Israel, and to assure him of their pacific inten- 
tions. The Edomite was at first determined to 
Ikeep them out of his territories by force of amis, 
itoid actually marched out to oppose them at the 
head of his army ; but he was at length persuaded 
to supply them with money, and with such articles 
ks they stood in need of, for the prosecution of 
theh* journey. 

After this transaction, no further mention is 
tnade of them in Scripture till the reign of king 
David. It seems, however, that in the mean 
time they extended their dominion, applied 
themselves to trade and navigation, and seized 
un the empire of the Arabian gulph. Their com- 
, modities were exceedingly rich, consisting of 
fine gold, coral, pearls, and precious stones : and 
they soon became a very considerable kingdom. 

In the height of their prosperity, how- 
ever, their country was invaded by the vie- j ' ' 
torious Israelites ; for David, having ob- 
tsdned some important conquests over the Syri- 
ans, Moabites, and Ammonites, carried the flames 
of war into the heart of Idumea. The occasion of 
this war is passed over in silence ; but the sacred 
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historians affinn, that eighteen thousand of the 
Edonutes lost their lives in the Valley of Salt, and 
that the survivors were either brought under the 
yoke by Joab, or compelled to emigrate into 
foreign countries. Hadad, their minor king, 
was carried) by a select party, tp Egypt, where 
he was received with all possible respect; but 
others took different routes : some Bying to the 
Philistines proved a considerable accession o£ 
power to that people; and others, taking a 
longer way to avoid the >rage of the conqu^vri 
set sail for the Persian gulph. In &ct, they 
were dispersed into all parts, as there was no 
safety for them in their native country. 

Hadad, notwithstanding the ease and splendor 
which he enjoyed in Pharaoh's court, was unwil- 
ling to live in dependence ; and, on his arriving at 
years of maturity, he made several attempts to 
recover his dominions, but without success, his 
subjects being kept in awe by the Jewish gar- 
risons. He marmd the queen of Egypt's sisterf 
and had a son by her named Genubath, who 
received a princely education in Pharaoh's palace ; 
but Hadad, failing in his design upcHi his own 
kingdom,' seems to have established himself in 
Syria, where the royal &miiy bore the name of 
Hadad. 

The Edomites, in the mean time, continued 
under sul^ection to the house of David tUl the 
time of Jehoshaphat, whom they attempted to 
surprise, with the assistance of the Moabites 
and Ammonites, but their design was rendered 
abortive. In the foUovring reign they i^;ain re- 
volted ; and, having expelled or murdered their 
viceroy, they elected a man from am<»)g them- 
selves to fill the vacant throne. 

No 
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' N)6 Ibtther titt^itt|>U wete made upon thift peo- 
fkt by the kings of Judah fot upwards of sixty 
years ; in whidi time they, probably, recovered 
thdr ancidftt splendour. They were, howeter^ 
Oterthrown by Amaadd), king of Judah, who 
Metr ten thousand t^ their men in battle ; took 
as many prisoners ; reduced their capital, Selah, by 
Mdrm, and caused the unhappy captives to be 
thrown from the adjacent precipices and dashed 
in pieces* 

Soon after this event, the Edomites became 
««^jeet to the king of Babylon. When the Jews 
wei^ Utterly ruined, and carried av^ay into cap- 
tivity, this people resolved to take ample re- 
venge for what they had suffered in the days of 
king David. They, accordhigly, vented their 
rage on the last remains of the temple as soon as 
the Babylonians were withdrawn, and massacred 
such of the unfortunate Israelites as attempted 
«o escape. They evai exerted themselves to 
tevcl the whole city with the ground, insulted 
the God of Abraham with the most horrid blas- 
phemies, and flattered themselves with seeing 
the complete extirpation of the Jewish nation. 

As a just retribution for their cruel and impi- 
ous behaviour, they were soon after chastised 
with such violent persecutions and intestine com- 
mtotions, that a great part ef them quitted their 
own- country and settled in the empty land of 
Judea, particularly in the south-western parts. 
Those who remaned in £dom joined the children 
«f Nebaioih, and were called Nebateans ever 
afterwards : so that the name of their ancient 
kingdom was now transferred to that part of Ju- 
dea which the refugees occupied, and which had 
been formerly inhabited by th^ tribes of Simeon 
G g 2 a^ 
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ind Judah. It maf be proper to aidd^ tfab is the 
Idumea and these are the Idumeans meatknied 
by Pliny, Strabo, and other ancient writ^^ 

Danus Hystaspes issued out a decree against 
these settlers, commanding them to restore all 
they had taken from the Jews ; but with respect 
to the success of this decree historians are silent. 
Upon the decline of the Persian oionarch/y and 
after the death of Alexander, they were under the 
government of the Seleucidx, when they waned 
against their andent enemies the Jews, but they 
were totally defeated by Judas Maccabeus, who 
saeked their chief city Hebron, forced their 
strong holds, and put forty thousand Idumeaos 
to the sword. 

After this period they appear to have 

I ia ^^^" continutdly agitated by wars and 
contentions, till they were at length finally 
reduced by John Hyrcanus, who compdUed them 
to embrace the Jewish religion. They were th&t 
incoiporated with the objects of their former 
hatred, and in the first century of the Christian 
»ra their name was entirely lost in thsMt of their 
conquerors. 



SECT. V. 
Tke HUtory of Arnakk. 

THIS people were called Amalekites irom. 
their progenitor Aatallek, the son of Esau's . 
first'bom Eliphaz, by his concubine Tinina. 
They reduced very early the country which 
they inhabited when expelled from the land 
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of Edons, and soon attained to such a height of 
power and magnificence, that their king waff 
spoken of as fiu* above all others ; and &laam 
emphatically stiles them ^ the first of the na- 
tions." Of their religion and civil customs no- 
thing satisfactory can be said, as these subjects 
are concealed by a veil of impenetrable darkness. 
Their arts» acieaces, and trade, were, in all pro- 
bability, similar to those of their neighbours the 
Edomites, the Egyptians, and the inhabitants of 
the sea coast of Judea. Their government ap» 
pears to have been monarchical ; and their gene- 
ral character, that of a haughty and imperious 
race. 

They no sooner heard that the children of 
Israel had crossed the Red sea, than they resolved 
to cut them off; and accordingly fell on the rear 
of that people as they were inarching from Re- 
phidim to mount Horeb. This outrage was, 
however, severely retorted upon themselves, as 
Joshua, after a sanguinary battle, put them to a 
precipitate flight : and the God of Israel decreed, 
^. their name should be put out from under 
heaven." 

After this transaction, they seem to have 
sought every opportunity of harassing the f' "' 
Jewish nation, till they were ripe for the ^^' 
excision denounced against them. They imited 
their forces with those of Eglon, Zebah, and 
Zalmunna, in the hope of fully dispossessing the 
objects of their hatred ; but their projects were 
all confounded by the interpo»tion of the Al- 
mighty. 

No further mention is made of this nation till 
the days of Saul ; when they were invaded by that 
monarch at the head of two hundred and ten 

thousand 
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neik The victoriotts arfny w» com^ 
■midcd to TVfBi^ Ubs county and massacre the 
infadbitaiits without ^stinction; bat Agag^ the 
king, ivas apared ob accoiint of hb penona! ac* 
Gompliafaments, thotigli^liis impious and tyrannic 
aal conduct appears to h«v€ broaght desbticlion 
iqxm his subjects. He did not howtvier hsng en^* 
iof this fiivour ; for the prophet Samuel no soonet' 
heard that he was afiYe, than he sent for him^ 
and, notwithstanding, his inunuating addreas) and 
the iratn hopes with which he flattered hiiiiself^ 
that the ^ bitterness of death was past," hewed 
him in pieces before the Lord in Oilgal. 

The small remnant of Amalekites who escaped 
the general skoghter b^ a timely fitght,* returned 
to their desolate oountiy, and lived in peace^ till 
David obtained an asylum in Zigkg from the 
persecution of Said* At tlus time they iretc 
associated with the Geahurttes and GezeriteS) and 
are said to hate been again reduoed to the atmos€ 
extremity by their new neighbour, who perhaps 
thought it a duty incumbent on him to complete 
the work which has royal master had left un- 
finished* 

To revenge this injury, the Amalekites 
' assembled all their remtttmng forces, and 
' went up to Ziglag,* which they reduced 
to ashes, but spared the inhabitants. Having thus 
succeeded to their wi^es, andtak^i, among the 
prisoners, David's two wives, Ahinoam and Abi- 
g^, they resolved to secure what they had got 
by an expeditious return. David in the mean 
time received intelligence of their depredations, 

and 

** David and his party were at this 6mc absent from- 
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and set out in pursuit of them* In his way he 
found an Egyptian (whom they had left behind 
in their haste,) who informed him of their routey 
and the place where they intended to halt. Da- 
vid, accordingly, followed them till he arriyed 
within sight of their camp^ where they were re« 
joicing over the spoil. He permitt^ them to 
pass the nig^t unmolested, but attacked them 
fiercely at break of day, and continued to slay 
them till the evening ; so that none escaped his 
avenging ^word excepting four hundred young 
men who rode upon dromedaries. 

Thus by degrees were the Amalekites reduced, 
and at last the fiital blow was given them by 
the Simeonites ; who, in the days of Hezekiah, 
utterly destroyed or dispersed thena, and took 
possession of their country ; by this means fiilr 
filling the prediction of Balaam : ^ Amalek was 
the first of the nations ; but his latter end shall 
be, that he perish for ever." * 
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